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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 


No better introduction can be given to a book dealing with 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE MopEern Minp than a brief review 
of the outstanding facts in the Church’s history of nineteen centuries 
of conflict. It will reveal our present conditions as but a single phase 
in a world-wide struggle, ancient as the Church herself, and destined 
to continue until the last foe shall have “encompassed the camp of 
the saints and the beloved city” (Apoc. xx. 8). That will not be 
until the end of time. 

“Remember My word that I said to you,” our Lord enjoined on 
His Apostles. ‘The servant is not greater than his master. If they 
have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you” (John xv. 20). 

Judaism, as a religion, was naturally the first opponent of early 
Christianity. It scourged the Apostles, cast out the Christians from 
its synagogues, and stoned to death St. Stephen. The abettor of that 
deed was one, Saul, who by the grace of God was to become Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. Such, from the first, was God’s prov- 
idence with His Church. 

Next came pagan Rome. Setting at work all its cunningly devised 
system of betrayal and espionage, it brought into play the mighty 
power of its vast world empire to crush and annihilate the nascent 
_Church. Even so Herod had sought to put to death the infant 
Christ. Doubtful periods of peace were certain to be quickly 
followed by new outbreaks of violence against the Christians, 
accused of disloyalty, impiety against the gods, and every abhorrent 
crime. Yet while paganism could drive the Church beneath the 
earth, it could not keep her there. 

Hardly had she issued forth triumphantly from her catacombs, 
with the victory of Constantine, and begun to carry on her 
work of civilizing the barbarian, than Arianism arose, the most 
subtle and dangerous foe of all. Men awoke, we are told, to find 
almost the whole world turned Arian overnight. Power and prestige, 
armies and wealth were with the foe. Everything might well have 
seemed lost, had it not been for the promise of Christ, that the 
Gates of Hell should not prevail against the Church which He had 
built on Peter, the “Rock” amid the floods of time. 
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To the history of the Oriental Schism I need hardly allude in 
this place. But with the Middle Ages Western Christendom was 
forced to combine its strength and march forth to ward off the peril 
of Moslem invasion, by carrying the Crusader’s cross into Palestine 
itself. Yet, in those very centuries the Albigensian heresy was wolf- 
like ravaging the Fold of Christ at home. 

The periods which followed, when the Church at long last might 
seem to have enjoyed a well-earned peace, were tenfold embittered 
by the ceaseless attempts of secular powers to dominate for their 
own political purposes the Bride of Christ and make of her the 
handmaid of the secular State. But in vain the Saxon Emperors and 
the brilliant Hohenstaufen rulers, Barbarossa and Frederick II, 
sought to bring her underneath their hegemony. For while their 
action weakened the Papacy for the time, it ultimately brought 
with it the gradual failure of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German nation. The struggle for the independence of the Holy See 
and for the superiority of the spiritual interests over the temporal, 
continued with the Papacy in exile and the outbreak of the great 
Western Schism that afflicted all the world. Yet this, too, passed 
and the Church survived. 

And now, precisely when the Turk was once more knocking at 
the portals of Europe, the so-called ‘‘Reformation” lifted its head, 
at what seemed the most unhappy moment. It grew ominously 
amid the confusion of its age, gathered strength in the support of 
princes, and successfully tore asunder the unity of Christendom, for 
which Christ had so ardently prayed. But the movement was purely 
negative. Its own futility became quickly manifest in its breaking 
up at once into a thousand conflicting and mutually contradictory 
sects. But Luther had accomplished far more than Mahomet had 
been able to effect, and the most disastrous results of his work 
were yet to come. 

From all these conflicts the Church herself emerged more beauti- 
ful than before in the purified devotion of her children, more 
splendidly vigorous in the renewed life of her faithful, and more 
firmly knit together, member to member. Truly, men must recognize 
in her the Mystic Bride of Christ, begotten from His opened side 
upon the cross, and destined, without spot or wrinkle, for an eternal 
life with Him. It was the Catholic Revival, and once more the 
Hand of God was here! 

And yet the end of trials had not come for her. Two centuries of 
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dire political absolutism were now to run their course, bringing 
with them in their train the blight of Gallicanism in France, the 
rigors of the Penal Laws in Great Britain, the demoralization of 
Febronianism and Josephinism in Germany, the historic falsifica- 
tions of Encyclopedism in France and the other Latin countries, and 
the unwholesome spread of Deism in England. It all meant still 
further oppression, still further persecution for the Church of God. 
Only with the nineteenth century, despite all its conflicts and 
combats, despite Kulturkampf in Germany and Laicism in France, 
was at length a Second Spring ushered in for her. The Catholic 
mission movement flourished, and in England, Holland, Scotland, 
and elsewhere new Hierarchies were created. The Romantic Move- 
ment and the Oxford Movement alike are of this refreshing time. 

But the doctrine of “private judgment” in religious matters, to 
the rejection of the divinely appointed authority established by 
Christ, could not fail to be without fatal consequences for modern 
civilization. However little, namely, the founders of the sects, be 
they Luther, Calvin, or Knox, tolerated any private judgment 
contrary to their own, and however ready they were to hurl their 
excommunications on the slightest provocation, yet the doctrine of 
private judgment had, in theory at least, gotten abroad. Its 
destructive results have been Rationalism, as the foe from without, 
and Modernism, as the enemy within. The latter, cast out by the 
Church, which recognized in it at once the synthesis of all the 
former heresies, now continued to carry on its devastations within 
Protestantism, and fulminated its dogmas from the seats of the 
mighty within the Anglican denomination, while as yet the echoes 
of the Oxford Movement had scarcely died out. 

Of these combined developments of modern times the outcome 
is the Modern Mind. What it implies the present volume will 
make clear. | 

Nineteen centuries of the Church’s history have now elapsed. 
Yet all that has thus far befallen her from enemies without and 
false friends within, and all that is yet to follow in the great 
struggles to come, was clearly foretold in that most far-reaching 
and tremendous prophecy uttered by the ancient Simeon over the 
newborn Christ Child offered in the Temple: 

“Behold this Child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted” (Luke 
ii. 34). 
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In these words we have the key to world history, whose real 
center is Christ Jesus, the promised Redeemer of mankind, the 
Savior born to us, yet “a sign which shall be contradicted” — 
contradicted in His life; in His doctrine; in the Church which He 
founded upon Peter; in the prophecies He uttered; in the miracles 
He worked; in the scandal of the cross He endured for us; in the 
supreme Sacrament of His Body and Blood, which was no sooner 
promised than many of His disciples “walked no more with 
Him”; in His meekness and humility of heart, as a constant 
challenge and reproach to the world’s pride of life; in His very 
love of mankind, so divinely magnificent that men have simply 
refused to believe in it. They forget that in God all must be God- 
like, surpassing the human mind, whether ancient or modern. The 
Love of God, like the Justice of God, is infinite. 

Today the attack against the Church is carried on, not at one 
point only or another, but along a hundred fronts and from a 
thousand salients. The Church, it is true, stands in no peril, but 
the same cannot be said of the individual soul, and of the college 
man or woman going forth unprepared for such a struggle. 
Adequate training is required for the future athlete of Christ to 
confront the world, to meet its difficulties and objections, and to 
preserve his own faith intact amid the flood of antichristian 
literature. 

As a future leader it is not sufficient for him that his own faith 
fail not. He should be able to confirm his brethren and to convince 
his opponents. Above all he should know how to change defense into 
aggression, that he may make worthy conquests for Christ. Simply 
to repel the foe is bad tactics in any campaign. He must, therefore, 
understand the Modern Mind, probe its arguments, and know how 
to reply to them. He must be able to make clear the truths of His 
own Faith and win for them a hearing. He must, finally, enter into 
whatever controversy he undertakes, not in a cynical or belligerent 
mood, but with Christian helpfulness and charity, like St. Paul, 
being all things to all men. The present, in particular, is a propitious 
moment to make the Church’s influence felt, amid the hopeless 
welter of modern philosophies and the helpless confusion of religious 
chaos on every side. Men look to the Catholic Church as the one 
and only source whence light and aid may be derived for them. 

To enable the student to understand the Modern Mind, to answer 
its objections against his Faith, to meet intelligently the religious 
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issues of his day, the present book has been prepared as the result 
of years of personal experience. Naturally it presupposes a ground- 
ing in the student’s positive knowledge of his Faith, although it 
offers a vast amount of new and important information to further 
still more his religious education. Above all it brings him into direct 
and timely contact with the religious problems, theories, and 
expressions of the Modern Mind, in the place where this can be 
safely done, the Religion classroom. 

With special emphasis the book should be recommended also to 
the widest circles of readers outside the college walls, who need 
precisely the information, argument, and general equipment supplied 
them here to solve their own private difficulties and enlighten the 
minds of others. In the face of a scoffing world, that has a thousand 
times triumphantly announced the death of the Catholic Church, 
they can then fling back the battle cry of all the Christian ages: 
“Jesus Christ, yesterday, and today; and the same forever!” 
(Heb. xiii. 8.) 


JosepH Hussein, S.J., Px.D., 
General Editor, Science and Culture Texts 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Feast of the Assumption, 1933. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


Even a casual acquaintance with the growing number of texts for 
religion courses and their excellence shows how the problem of teach- 
ing religion in college has become more difficult. New dogmas can- 
not be propounded in order to secure new material. But if the stu- 
dent who studies religion in college is to find in his text nothing 
more than he found in high school, it is little wonder that he is bored 
or even a bit disgusted, little wonder that he comes to think there 
is no purpose in further study for him. Of course there is. But the 
student is hardly equipped to realize the amazing depth and fecun- 
dity of his Faith and the ever new applications and developments 
that this Faith is capable of receiving. He must somehow be made 
to see. 

The present text, therefore, aims at challenging the interest of the 
student. In particular it tries to show him that there are many as- 
pects, relations, and implications in the perhaps well-known dogmas 
which constitute a real test to his intellectual powers, and require a 
determined effort if he is to master them. 

Here, then, is the reason for this volume. It is a text designed for 
sophomore students who will already have spent the two semesters 
of their freshman year in learning how the Church would inspire and 
assist them to lead a supernatural life. It is now time to show them 
more explicitly how to appreciate, savor, and defend that Faith in an 
intelligent manner. The book will make real demands on the intel- 
ligence of the student. But this is done with the deliberate intention 
of placing the religion course on an equal footing with other college 
subjects. 

The student reads, discusses, and even thinks a little over what 
he hears and what he finds in the intellectual atmosphere that sur- 
rounds him. Because of this, the author has in a manner allowed the 
student himself to write the book for him. There is no “difficulty” 
raised which was not first proposed, in some form or other, by an in- 
quiring or sometimes pugnacious sophomore in class. Thus the book, 
it is thought, will meet the modern queries of the modern Catholic 
college man. 
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It is earnestly hoped that the points raised and the answers given 
will content the active minds of Catholic youth. These minds are 
“a-boil” at times. They are angled for deliberately by a certain type 
of literature. They are vexed and sometimes made to feel uneasy by 
new questions which they are not skillful enough to answer with the 
information gleaned by them in their childhood and high-school 
days. 

Because of this ferment in the minds of youth, even of Catholic 
youth, much space is given the opponents of our faith — and, often- 
times, of all religion — wherein they may adequately express them- 
selves. It is hoped that in all these instances no mere “straw men” 
have been set up. Any such cavalier, and unworthy, treatment of op- 
ponents on the part of Catholics meets with its own merited punish- 
ment. For these “moderns,” if passed by as of small account during 
a boy’s college days, are likely to get only too large a hearing later 
on. An opponent misrepresented in the classroom may get revenge in 
full by the uncanny attractiveness he can exert after the classroom 
period is over. No one, least of all our American college men, will 
tolerate unfair play. In affairs of the mind and heart one has to be 
scrupulously careful to be fair. Who knows when the pendulum may 
swing full tilt and a misrepresented thinker may receive more sym- 
pathy that he deserves for the slight? Sympathy for heterodoxy is a 
dangerous thing. 

Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Education has a remark 
which may be considered an invitation to present such quotations as 
it was thought well to include in this volume. He says: “If, when oc- 
casion arises, it be deemed necessary to have the students read 
authors propounding false doctrine, for the purpose of refuting it, 
this should be done after due preparation and with such an antidote 
of sound advice as will not only do no harm, but will be an aid to 
the Christian formation of youth.” The very words of these teachers 
of falsehood will often in later times be encountered and their appeal 
will be rendered harmless by some such initiation into the true criti- 
cism of their position and standards as has been given. For the stu- 
dent does not learn to think any too well, even in a college course. 
He does not learn too well to develop and maintain that sturdiness 
of judgment and that flair for truth which simplicity has been known 
to give to the saint but which otherwise comes only with maturity 
and training. Such, at least, is the theory that has been followed out 
in the making of this book. 
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While the students have thus had a large share in the details of 
the treatment given the material, it was a more fundamental notion 
which guided the author in the selection of the topics which were to 
be treated. The book begins with a canvass of the religious situation 
as it exists in theory and in practice in twentieth-century America. 
Next come the preambles of Faith; namely, the possibility and the 
fact of revelation, the existence of God, the spirituality of man’s 
soul, and many notions on the make-up of man, together with a 
chapter on miracles. These topics are rounded off into a logical whole 
by a defense of the truth-telling and reliability of the Gospels. Then 
follow the proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ and the proofs of the 
fact that He founded a Church, which, as briefly intimated, is in 
very fact the Catholic Church of today. 

These doctrines will be carried forward in a second volume where 
other dogmas of the Church, as yet unseen in this course or in the 
two preceding, will be discussed. 

We particularly wish to call the attention of instructors to the 
analytic summary of contents which is given at the end of each 
chapter. It is a device which will make repetition easy and will sup- 
ply material for quiz classes. Each analysis affords a bird’s-eye view 
of the contents of the chapter. 

A word may be added explaining the purpose of the bibliographies. 
It is understood that the student must do collateral reading. The 
books listed there have all been chosen because they bear on the mat- 
ter and because, in the author’s judgment, they could profitably and 
without undue effort be read by the students taking this course. The 
pamphlets have been added because they, too, are apposite and con- 
stitute an easier assignment than a book, since they require less 
time and are more easily accessible in quantities. 


B.M. 


St. Louis University, 
Feast of St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J. 
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Chapter I 


OBJECTIVELY, IS ONE RELIGION AS GOOD 
AS ANOTHER? 


The Pope and Proposals for Church Unity in Christendom 


On the sixth of January, 1928, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XJ, 
wrote an Encyclical on “The Promotion of True Religious Unity.” 
He was urged to make this formal declaration of the position of 
the Catholic Church on the subject because of the movements afoot 
to bring about the reunion of Christendom. He there speaks kindly 
and with a charitable heart of the efforts being made to this end, 
and shows a deep and clear understanding of the movements and 
currents making themselves felt in the world. He knows how these 
advocates of unity are relying on the fact that it is rare indeed for 
men to lack all sense of religion, and how, therefore, they “hope that 
without great difficulty it may come about that all peoples, no mat- 
ter how different their religions, will stand fraternally together in 
the profession of a few doctrines which will serve as a kind of com- 
mon foundation for the spiritual life.” 

But Pius XI has no illusions. He knows that these men have not 
entered on the right path. He definitely withholds his approval. “‘Cer- 
tainly such undertakings as these cannot gain the approval of Cath- 
olics, since they are founded upon the false teaching of those who 
say that because all religions equally develop and signify, though 
not in the same way, that native, inborn feeling in us all, by which 
we are borne toward God and humbly recognize His rule, therefore 
all religions are more or less good and praiseworthy. The followers 
of this theory are deceived and mistaken and, since they repudiate 
the true religion by attacking it in its very essence; they are in fact 
moving step by step toward naturalism and atheism... .’” 


What Is the Meaning of Religion? 


Therefore it is that we begin this study with an analysis of the 
idea of religion; for it is only when this tremendous word — and all 


*Pius XI, “The Promotion of True Religious Unity.” Catholic Mind, February 
22, 1928, p. 61. 
*Ibid., p. 62. 
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it stands for —is understood, that we can clearly attack the prob- 
lems which beset the modern mind. The Catholic, as the Holy Father 
is careful to point out, maintains the fact of divinely revealed reli- 
gion. Those referred to above have many various concepts of what 
religion may be, but it seems of little importance to them whether 
religion is revealed or is merely natural. Hence, for the better un- 
derstanding of the problem, we shall first survey some of the cur- 
rent ideas of what religion is. Then we shall criticize these proposed 
views from the standpoint of the Catholic Church and of common 
sense. 

Indeed, if there were some device by which we could tune in on 
the answers men might give to a world-wide query, what a motley 
roar would greet our ears when we flung forth the word religton. 
“Sham” would be one answer. “Delusion” would be another. “Opiate 
for the masses” would be a third. A modern popular essayist would 
say, “Religion to the Hindoo is the removal of a veil. That is what 
it should be to everybody.’ Others would insist on being given a 
hearing with their, “Religion is God’s gift to man.” Only one thing 
would be certain in all the investigation: the fact that many differ- 
ent answers are in the minds of men. They range from that of the 
African savage who speaks and thinks of religion in terms of “gris- 
gris” and drum and magic, to St. James, who tells us: “Religion 
clean and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation: and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from this world” (James 1. 27). 


“Religion Without God” 


Nor are we to be surprised at this wide divergence as to the mean- 
ing of religion. The opinions held by those who advance these con- 
flicting definitions are as unlike as can be imagined. Objectively sur- 
veying the delegates to the “congresses, reunions, and meetings,” the 
Holy Father remarks: “they invite there indiscriminately, to decide 
the question (of reunion), infidels of all kinds and Christians alike, 
and even those who have miserably apostatized from Christ or who 
intransigently and tenaciously deny the Divinity of His person and 
mission.’” 

The confusion that must surround the question of religion under 


*Dimnet, Abbe Ernest, What We Live By (Simon and Schuster), p. 282. 
‘Pius XI, op. cit., p. 62. 
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such conditions is obvious, but it is surely a new sign of the times 
that there should be in our day even those who would have us believe 
in such things as “religion without God.” 

Father Fulton Sheen has a most enlightening study which deals 
with just this phase of the matter. In the Preface to his book, Re- 
ligion Without God, he says: “Until a generation ago religion was 
generally understood in terms of man’s attitude toward a Supreme 
and Perfect Being; today it is understood in terms of man’s friend- 
liness to the universe or as ‘faith in the conservation of human 
values.’ The term ‘God’ is still retained by some thinkers, but it is 
emptied of all content and dissolved to fit every volatile idea and 
fleeting fancy. . . . Problems which once centered about God now 
revolve about man, and those which were concerned with man are 
now fused with the universe. Theism is reduced to humanism and 
psychology to cosmology, for there is no longer a distinction made 
between man and matter.’® 

But it is not with those who would explicitly build up a religion 
without God that we are directly concerned. It is true that occasional 
remarks will be directed against this notion; it is very true also that 
the principles which are to be developed in the course of this volume 
are the very same as those which must be used to combat this new 
attitude. But for our purposes, we choose to remain explicitly in 
contact with those who prefer to have a religion with God, even 
though, in their thinking, “God” is conceived of as merely nominal. 


The Definition of Religion 


Now, in order to have a definite basis for our criticisms, it is above 
all imperative to settle for ourselves what meaning the word religion 
is to have. At least some of the obscurity which befogs the question 
of reunion and the problems that religion presents to the human 
mind and heart is due to the fact that the word religion has been 
given sO many various and apparently changing meanings. It is im- 
possible to dispute about a will-o’-the-wisp, changing as we pursue 
it, and we must therefore agree first of all, on the meaning of the 
word religion. 

To begin with, let religion mean “a creed, a code, a cult.” The 
definition may not seem perfectly satisfactory, but since it em- 


‘Sheen, Fulton, Religion Without God (Longmans, Green and Company), pp. 
vii-viii. 
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braces all the elements which, by common consent, are found to be 
part of any religion which we can study, it will sufficiently serve our 
purpose for the present. A creed is a guide to belief and a directive 
of belief; a code is a guide and norm of morals; a cult is a method 
of worship. Any particular religion, it is true, may emphasize one 
of these characteristics more than another; it may even apparently 
drop one or another, and yet at least the rudiments of all three re- 
main wherever men truly practice or hold a religion. 


Reunion and the Definition 


The problem presented by those who promote “reunion” is sim- 
ply the problem of human efforts to devise a religion in such a way 
that all may concur in the essentials of belief, morality, worship. If 
men are to agree on the matter of reunion, according to this move- 
ment, they will necessarily have a minimum basis of concordance, a 
minimum statement of principles which are to guide them in their 
mutual tolerance and codperation. This notion involves a theory — 
the theory that there are some essentials in what we call “religion,” 
and that it would be well if all men were to be in agreement about 
them. Such a view would seem to lead back unfailingly to the idea 
that there is a right religion and that those who do not accept it will 
be missing the true religion, will, in fact, be in the wrong. Perhaps, 
however, to offer this interpretation is to read too logically the pro- 
posals made in the name of reunion. | 

Yet, it does seem that efforts at reunion are an admission that one 
creed, code, and cult is not as good as another. Else, why should 
there be efforts to unite, why should there be labor spent in reducing 
the dissensions and disagreements? Indeed, scarcely anyone, in this 
twentieth century, who lays claim to being civilized, would welcome 
the proposition that the code of the head-hunters of Borneo is really 
as good as the mild and beneficent Sermon on the Mount. Nor would 
a civilized man make much ado about deciding that the cult of the 
whirling dervishes was not as good as, say, the dignified and stately 
cult of the High Church party among the Anglicans. 


When Is a Religion Good? 


This point of view, however, may be evaded and nullified. The 
reply may be made that any one of these creeds, codes, or cults is 
as good as another for those who choose the one rather than the 
other. The High Church Anglican, indeed, would abhor the whirling- 
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dervish cult, but the dervish would find in turn as little attraction in 
the Anglican forms. Each will select and devise according to the can- 
ons of his taste. In fact, each has so selected and so devised. Thus, 
we find that the whole matter turns on what meaning you are going 
to give the word good. We here come face to face with a question 
of values. Since values are commonly held to be highly subjective 
and in some instances hardly admit of a very objective standard of 
determination, we shall not add to our present difficulties by enter- 
ing more deeply now into this idea. Later, however, under another 
head, we shall give the subject ampler attention. 

Let us then consider the meaning of the word good. When is a 
thing called good? A good racehorse may not be a good draught 
horse. Yet both may rightly be called good. A manufacturer may be 
forced to scrap perfectly good machinery because his model has been 
improved. The fundamental meaning of the word good is elusive. 

Fundamentally, however, the word conveys the notion that the 
object so qualified comes up to a norm, a standard. This is especially 
apparent when the word is used in a moral sense. A good action is 
one that meets the requirements of the standard of morality. Accord- 
ingly, then, a religion will be good when it meets the requirements 
of the standard we must apply to it. 


Are All Religions Equally Good? 


But with the mention of a standard we at once find ourselves in 
the thick of the discussion. Whose standard is to determine whether 
a religion is to be called good, and actually is good? Are we to accept 
man’s decision? Or are we to appeal to God and discover what His 
judgment may be? Or do the two coincide? Is it all a matter of dis- 
covering what God wills? Or is it a business where man has the last 
word? Can men be doing what God wishes when they level the 
mountains of dogma and raise up the plains of unbelief so that all 
is on an even and undistinguishable plane? 

Certainly there is attractiveness in the notion that all men ought 
to be at one in their estimate of our duties to God and our fellows. 
These very efforts at reunion are proof that the idea is alive and 
vigorous in the world of Christendom. A priorz it would seem that 
God, who made all men essentially the same, with the same essen- 
tial relationships and the same essential needs, would wish all men 
to be at one regarding their reactions toward Himself, and in their 
manner of placing themselves in right relationship with Him. 
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The Catholic Answer 


Now, the Catholic answer to these questions is very simple. The 
Catholic Church has always maintained and will always maintain 
that God has willed that men should worship Him, should seek their 
present happiness and their eternal felicity in one way only, and in 
no other. The Catholic Church, being the embodiment of the idea 
that God has decided this question of religion for man, answers all 
efforts at reunion with a calm and unwavering word: “Come to me 
and learn of me how God wills men to practise religion. There is 
but one way. That is the way I teach.” The Church, you see, rely- 
ing on the standpoint of God, clings unflinchingly to the decision of 
God in this matter. She tells us that God has chosen one religion for 
men and that He has informed man of His choice. 

It is an idle and fruitless speculation for the present to conjecture 
how the matter might stand had God not so chosen and so spoken. 
For, aside from the essential principles of the true creed, code, and 
cult, which follow from the very nature of God and man, considered 
in their mutual and immutable relations, it would then be man’s 
business to determine what religion, in his judgment, would best 
serve his needs. If man found that several religions apparently 
equally served the needs of various men, then man would be bound 
to admit the equal value of these differing religions for man’s pur- 
poses. But — let us repeat it— since God has decided and God has 
spoken, the question is no longer an open one. 

Of course we are not to think, even for a moment, that a Catholic 
entirely rejects, or even in any way rejects, the test of fruitfulness. 
Catholics must be willing to stand by the words of Christ which tell 
us that it is “by their fruits ye shall know them.” Nevertheless, that 
norm is secondary. There is a simpler way of deciding. As one can 
tell by a pedigree that a thoroughbred is the offspring of thorough- 
breds, so one can tell —if he knows that an institution is of God’s 
fashioning and design — that this institution will be fruitful. God 
is wise; therefore, He necessarily will choose fruitful means to 
achieve His purposes. It may even be expressed thus: God proves 
that His means are fruitful by the fact that He has chosen them. 
Once we know that God has chosen a means, we know without 
further investigation that it will be amply and most wisely adapted 
to its purpose. 
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Reasons for the Catholic Answer 


The Catholic answer, therefore, to the proposition for reunion is 
categorical and direct. The Church says, “There may be no reunion 
except on God’s terms. There may be no scrapping of the things 
which God demands of men, no minimizing of the obligations, of the 
items of the creed, of the decisions of the code, of the prescriptions 
of the cult. God has ordained it all. Man can do nothing but accept 
God’s decisions, God’s demands, God’s wishes. And so, when you 
wish to reunite, you must submit — submit to God by submitting 
to me.” 

Those are bold words, justified only by the proofs of the position 
which the Church will not desert. But they are clear words, easily 
understood words. They put an end to the “Silence of God”; they 
leave no doubts. They are highly reminiscent of the words of Christ, 
uttered so long ago, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

It will be the business of this.volume to give in detail the proofs 
required for accepting these outspoken words of the Catholic Church. 
For the moment, we give them for what they are worth, wishing not 
- so much to settle a controversy by them as to indicate a point of 
view. We want it understood why the Holy Father condemns the 
efforts of those who seek reunion on their own terms. 


Glimpses of the Protestant Mind Regarding Religion 


Now let us give some attention to the question in another form. 
Alongside reunionism, in the sense just explained, there flourishes 
an exuberant twin sister, latitudinarianism. The watchword of this 
“ism” is the formula, “One religion is as good as another.” It is a 
notion supported by many who do not at all admit the premises on 
which the Catholic answer to reunion is formulated — that God 
chose one and only one religion. 

Our contention is that if logic may be used in judging and if the 
essential needs of human nature can be cited as a norm for the deci- 
sion, this statement is absurd. It is certainly worth our while to see 
wherein the absurdities may be found and in what they consist. 


Causes That Have Produced This Frame of Mind: The 
Doctrines of the Reform? 


Before, however, giving any pointed instances of these absurdities, 
we had better briefly notice the causes at work in producing and 
maintaining this tendency to approve all religions. Latitudinarian- 
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ism is a strictly modern thing. It was not to be found in the world 
while Catholicism held unquestioned sway. It was not the first-born, 
either, of the efforts of the Reformation, for it was not willed by the 
Reformers, as we shall find if we carefully peruse their fundamental 
documents. In Article XVIII, in the Book of Common Prayer, we 
read: “They also are to be had accursed that presume to say, That 
every man shall be saved by the Law or Sect which he professeth, so 
that he be diligent to frame his life according to that Law, and the 
light of Nature. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the 
Name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.” Such language 
appears to be clear enough; in effect it surely denies that one reli- 
gion is as good as another. And in the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, as amended and 
ratified by the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1821, we 
read in Chapter XXV of the Confession of Faith, II: “The visible 
church, which is also catholic or universal under the Gospel (not 
confined to one nation as before under the law) consists of all those 
throughout the world, that profess the true religion together with 
their children; and in the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
house and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibil- 
ity of salvation.” Again the dogma reappears that one religion is not 
as good as another. 


The Principle of Early Americans? 


Furthermore, Americans ought to be perfectly well aware how 
little the founders of their country believed that one religion was as 
good as another, when one of the very reasons why so many of the 
early ‘settlers came was to be able to find peace and freedom from 
molestation for their religious views; the Pilgrims came to New Eng- 
land, so the Catholics to Maryland.® 


The Facts of the Life in America Today? 


Still, the fact that this slogan, “One religion is as good as another,” 
is new does not mean that it has little following. Indifferentism in re- 
ligion is a word that receives a kindly welcome in many quarters of 
the globe. Americans are more and more accustomed to it. Aside 
from spasmodic outbreaks of bigotry, they dwell very amicably 
cheek by jowl — embracing all religions or none at all. Nevertheless, 
it may easily appear as though the churches are living a lie when 


°Cf. Lawless, D. C., “Maryland Religious Liberty Again.” America, July 9, 1932. 
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they blazon forth the teaching that one religion is as good as an- 
other. For by their very definition of themselves, they proclaim that 
they are teaching the truth, that those who differ with them are 
wrong. 

Yet in office and factory, in school and hospital, in government 
house and in prison, we rub elbows with those of other faiths — or 
none — and maybe rarely advert to the fact. By the law of the land 
no favoritism may be shown to any religion. By the laws of psy- 
chology it would appear that practice has been the forerunner of 
theory, that by learning to live at peace, people have managed to 
come to the conclusion that a man’s religion is strictly and inviol- 
ably his own affair only, and that, therefore, one religion is as good 
as another. We seem to say, “Let the churches amuse themselves 
with preaching. We will busy ourselves with gaining prosperity. And 
religion, if it matters really, does not much matter for me.” 

In all practical matters the pursuit of the dollar has for many an 
American quite satisfactorily taken the place of the pursuit of sal- 
vation. So, at any rate, H. G. Wells would have us believe.” And so 
too, if we are to believe appearance, many non-Catholics are think- 
ing. For is not this the practical solution which is making itself felt 
in Protestantism with all its talk of union of the churches? Men 
would seem to accept right readily the view that all religions are 
pretty much on a par and to wish to capitalize the economies that 
are likely to result from single edifices and single pastors, with full 
churches and proper revenue, rather than scattered buildings and 
numerous pastors and various creeds and the roof leaking and “the 
wolf at the door.” 


An Instance of a Reunion and Its Effects 


Canada, some time back, welded Methodists, Congregationalists, 
and most of its Presbyterians, with what are considered satisfactory 
results, financial and otherwise. Speaking of the Canadian Union as 
long ago as 1929, at the Buck Hill Falls Conference, the general 
counsel for Canada’s United Church said: “[Its benefits are] a feel- 
ing of freedom to restate and interpret the doctrine of the Church 
from time to time in the light of present-day conditions, an enriched 
sense of fellowship, an increase of 40 per cent in donations to the 
church over the aggregate amounts before the union, and the great 
economic savings and spiritual gains resulting from the merger of 


"Cf. Wells, H. G., “What Is Success?” American Magazine, December, 1923. 
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weak and competing churches.” Another speaker at the same con- 
ference, a layman, said: “I do not believe the Church now, or its re- 
presentatives, look upon its function as saving men from hell and get- 
ting them into heaven. The real values are human welfare and the 
method of getting it is by human good will... .’® 


The Fundamentalist Objection to Reunion 


There are, as might be expected, recalcitrants. The much-publi- 
cized Bishop James Cannon, Jr., gave utterance to weighty words at 
this same conference. He said: “I don’t know as we of the South 
could join a church union which did not teach a judgment to come 
and punishment for sin. I am not narrow and bigoted, and if the 
other fellow can get along without these beliefs, it is all right with 
me. What I say is, give me the fundamental message of the Gospel 
and I can join with anyone and go anywhere with them. I must have 
a belief in the Lord Jesus, the repentance of sin, and the what-shall- 
I-do-to-be-saved religion. That is the attitude of the real old-time 
Southern fundamentalist.” Evidently he clings to something of a 
creed as indispensable; only, he allows that others may do as they 
like. Therefore, we think the reporter, whom we are quoting, to be 
very mistaken in his comment when he remarks: “To many a liberal 
delegate the Cannon attitude seemed close to Catholicism, from 
which Bishop Cannon acknowledged having occasionally gained in- 
spiration.”® (It must indeed be allowed that the times when the 
Bishop has gained inspirations from the Catholic Church are few 
and far between! ) 

Thus the “Cannon attitude” shows where the difficulty will chiefly 
lie if reunion is ever to become another of the “great mergers,” for 
the fundamentalist, almost alone among Protestants, clings to the 
necessity of a creed, be it even so attenuated as the one described 
by Cannon. 


The Protestant Missionary and the Dissolving Creeds 


This same vexing problem of creed versus “other considerations” 
has been, and in an increasing measure is, a great distress for the 
Protestant missionary. It is worth noticing the tense used in the first 
part of the following quotation, which is from Re-Thinking Missions. 
A Layman’s Inquiry After One Hundred Years. By the Commisston 


*At Buck Hill Falls.” Time, June 24, 1929. 
*Cannon, Bishop James, quoted in Time, June 24, 1929. 
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of Appraisal. We here read: “It was hard for the missions to mix 
with their absorbing interest in rebirth a practical recognition that 
the surrounding religions were religions, and as such ways to God. 
Their very compassion led them to hold these ‘false’ religions re- 
sponsible for the defects of oriental society and custom, the counter- 
part of an equally hasty social theory which made Christianity 
responsible for all the advantages they felt in western life. Never- 
theless, this same humanity of spirit was bound in time to make its 
own observations; there was the genuine piety of many a soul around 
them, and an occasional life of distinguished spiritual quality whose 
sources were worthy of consideration and respect. The conviction 
makes its way that here also there must be something to build upon, 
and something to understand, if one is to speak to the soul of Asia.””?° 
From the excerpt, it would seem that a leaven was working even 
among the missionaries. After all, the man in the field (so it may be 
argued) is in need of a practical rule and a practical solution. 


Where Practice Rules, Theory is Helpless 


But today a practical solution is often the only solution that is de- 
sired or understood. Theoretical difficulties are not allowed too much 
prominence when there is a practical solution at hand. It is so dis- 
armingly easy to blink at a bit of dogma when the blink will bring 
in better revenues and larger congregations, and more people are 
thus simply induced to lead the “good life.” The world, it is said, 
cannot afford not to be practical. 

Thus the advertiser, who certainly understands what the public 
wants and what it will tolerate, puts up his signs along the road, “At- 
tend Church Somewhere,” and he knows that he has struck the 
right note. As a matter of fact, many Americans are entirely decided 
on the question of whether they are to go to church and where they 
will go, by considerations of taste and comfort. Architecture, seating 
arrangements, music, the type of sermon preached, these do much 
to decide whether the American will go to church at all. 

Many, too, are willing to let the “Golden Rule” be their guide; 
they would have it that it is quite enough to lead a good, straight 
life according to one’s lights and let the churches take care of them- 
selves. Still others, preferring not to be bothered and puzzled with 


"Re-Thinking Missions. A Layman’s Inquiry After One Hundred Years. By the 
Commission of Appraisal, William Ernest Hocking, Chairman (Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers), p. 31. 
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doctrines, incline to a religion of social service, or even find what 
they desire by joining some ethical culture society. Some, keener for 
respectability and social decorum and advantage, choose perhaps 
Episcopalianism. Again, it is the preacher, not the church, that draws 
attendance. They are looking for what, in the opinion of such folk, 
will aid them. They go along as they experience help and stop when 
they fail to find it or manage to obtain it elsewhere. 


The “Advanced” Protestant Mind 


Finally, there is that very large number of more or less “intellec- 
tuals”’ who fondly imagine that they have found religion out, now 
that science has won the field. The following quotation, taken from 
an address given at a parent-teacher organization, shows how far 
this attitude may be carried. “For some persons religion represents 
a sum of the scruples or body of superstitions, born in ignorance, but 
unnecessary and untenable for the enlightened. For some, science 
and scientific control have superseded and rendered anachronistic 
the thought-forms, customs, and institutions of religion. Our psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts see religion as an imaginative compen- 
sation for deficiencies, incompleteness, and inadequacy in the reali- 
ties of life; a soothing massage for the emotions, a sort of spiritual 
anesthetic. Innumerable people identify religion with items of be- 
lief acquired in childhood. When those ideas change or disappear 
with a wider and more mature experience they assume that they have 
‘lost their religion.’ We also witness countless numbers who are thor- 
oughly devoted to social idealism and its task of winning the good 
life for men who have no sense of being engaged in religious enter- 
prise.”’!2 

That quotation is somewhat portentous. It is a great sign of the 
times when an educator can recommend such ideas without objec- 
tion or remonstrance to parents and teachers under the general head 
of “Character Education.” It is worth noticing that the summary 
descriptions of religion that are used in the quotation are all based 
on the assumption that objectively there is nothing to the institu- 
tion of religion and that subjectively man has been hoaxing or dup- 
ing himself. 


™Dimock, Dr. H. S., “Teaching Children the History of Religions,” in Building 
Character. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1928. The Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education (The 
University of Chicago Press), p. 314. 
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The Purpose of the Following Brief Summary 


Now, all that we have been saying has been with the intention of 
making it abundantly clear that the American people are more and 
more in the grips of a great dilemma — if they merge, they fear to 
lose something they can ill afford to lose; if they do not merge, they 
perhaps are losing still more. While in the back of many an American 
head there is the unspoken suspicion that maybe all this business of 
religion is not worth the bother after all. 

We certainly do not wish to belittle the idealism of the American, 
nor to cast aspersions on his godliness, nor to make it appear that 
he is not one who cares for principles. But we greatly fear that he 
is very muddle-headed about the whole matter. 


God’s Point of View: One Religion Is Not as 
Good as Another 


Therefore, to clear up the problem, at least in our understanding 
of it, let us see what it means in fact if objectively one religion is 
actually as good as another. This is merely to ask whether all reli- 
gions are not perhaps in God’s eyes equally effective and equally 
efficacious in meeting and supplying man’s needs in his quest for 
happiness here and felicity hereafter. The whole notion rests rather 
heavily on the assumption that God has little or no interest in the 
creed or code and cult which men may adopt in order to put them- 
selves into right relationship with Him. This idea, even superficially 
considered, gives us an extraordinarily strange picture of God. For it 
really means that God will not care in the least what we think about 
Him, nor how we conduct ourselves in relation to Him and to our 
fellow men, nor how we go about expressing our idea of utter de- 
pendence on Him. 

Let a human father act so toward his children and we would be 
quick to blame him. Can we then suppose that God, the Father of 
all, will set an example that we should shudder at in man? 


Christ’s Point of View and His Words 


For those who profess to believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ 
the idea is even more monstrous. 

The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became Man for a very 
definite objective. He wished to give us the means and methods to 
be observed, the truths to be known, the practices to be put into 
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effect in order that we might reap the fruits of His Incarnation. 
See, then, what a contradiction, what nonsense, is put into the mind 
of God by the notion that one religion is as good as another. He be- 
came Man that we might know, but in this new opinion, He does not 
care whether we know or not. He became Man that we might have a 
clear knowledge of and a ready will for our duties, but in this new 
opinion He does not care whether we accept those duties or not. He 
became Man and in His earthly existence He was definite and dog- 
matic and certain in His teaching, sure in His views, unbending in 
His principles, earnest in all His Life and supremely so in His death 
— yet in this new view we are asked to say, and to believe, that He 
no longer is definite, no longer is dogmatic, no longer certain in His 
teaching, sure in His views, unbending in His principles. We are in 
this new doctrine asked to believe that His former earnestness is 
now nothing more than a persuasive gesture, that His former icy 
hardness to fumbling and uncertain guides is now nothing more than 
a pose or a pretense. We are, in fact, asked to believe that Christ, 
who was above all things a Teacher with a definite message, is now 
no longer desirous that His teaching survive. 

A Catholic, trained from infancy in rigid language and clear-cut 
expression of belief, can derive nothing but bewilderment from such 
notions. Yet many members of the Protestant faiths do at least im- 
plicitly accept such notions. 


Protestant Prejudice Against the Church 


However, they in fact make one notable reservation. They mean 
that one religion is as good as another “‘within the sisterhood of Pro- 
testant beliefs.” They ban paganism and Catholicism and oftentimes 
Judaism from sharing in this equal goodness. 

This statement may seem utterly far-fetched to the average mind. 
But it seems to be true, nevertheless. The following quotation from 
one, formerly a Protestant, will perhaps illustrate it. “First, then, the 
Catholic thinks he belongs not only to a church, but to ‘the’ Church. 
The first shock I have to give him is to tell him that to the Protes- 
tant mind he does not belong to the Church, or to a church, or to 
anything which can be dignified with the name of church. This asser- 
tion covers the ‘near-illiterate belt.’ . . . It also covers the more in- 
telligent descendants of the Anglo-Saxon pioneers who have never 
bothered to ask any questions about us and have taken their opinions 
ready-made from either Foxe’s Book of Martyrs or Maria Monk, or 
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more likely, from no book at all but from tradition. And these con- 
stitute a great majority of the Protestants in this country, and the 
majority of the people in the United States are Protestants — in 
name, anyway. But does it cover the ‘fair-minded,’ the more intel- 
ligent and ‘reasonable’ Protestants? Not on the surface, but it does 
if you dig a little under the skin... . 

“In the last Presidential Campaign [Smith-Hoover], Senator Jos- 
eph T. Robinson, the Democratic candidate for Vice-President, de- 
voted a part of nearly every speech which got into print in the East 
to explaining to his audiences that the Catholic Church really was a 
church; that its aim was to do good, serve God, and save souls, just 
like the Protestant churches. His audiences were Protestant ones. A 
speaker in campaign times never wastes himself talking on irrele- 
vant subjects; he is a busy, hard-working man, whose object is to 
make every word tell, and he talks only on subjects which will make 
votes, confute the adversary, win the hostile, and reclaim the bol- 
ters. So when Mr. Robinson explained so fervently and so often that 
the Catholic Church was a church, he was conveying a new idea to 
his audiences, one which he hoped would restrain the Democrats 
among them from bolting a ticket headed by a Catholic. . . .”” 


Faith and the Answers to the Question 


After this “aside,” let us return to the consideration of the phrase, 
“One religion is as good as another.” In effect it means: 

God does not care wkat I believe nor whether I believe, because 
one religion teaches that Jesus Christ is true God, others teach that 
He is merely man; one church teaches that Mass is the act of su- 
premest worship of God, others teach that it is absurd idolatry; one 
church teaches that Mary is the very true Mother of God, others 
teach that she is not; one church teaches that there are three Persons 
in God — the Trinity, others teach that there is only one Person in 
God and there are those who seem to teach that it is undiscoverable 
whether God is a Person at all; one church teaches that baptism re- 
moves original sin and actual sin as well, under proper conditions; 
others teach that there is no such thing as original sin and that under 
no condition does baptism remove any sin at all, but is-a simple 
ceremony of initiation; one church teaches that there is an eternal 
hell for those who die in mortal sin, others teach that there is no hell 
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at all. And so one might go on. However, it is imperative to see that 
contradictories cannot both be true simultaneously. It seems rather 
inane to say that God, who knows which of these contradictories zs 
true, and who has taught the truth, is utterly unconcerned whether 
that truth is accepted, lived up to, made a lively and life-giving part 
of man’s life. It certainly makes complete mock of the words of 
Christ : “If you continue in My word, you shall be disciples indeed. 
And you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free”’ 
(John viii. 31-32). 


An Answer in Opposition to God’s Answer 


Yet the inability to see that the message which comes from God 
must be concordant, since it comes from the God of truth, is grow- 
ing on every side. A questionnaire summarized in Time, April 29, 
1929, asked 56 questions of 500 ministers and 200 theological stu- 
dents. Some of the questions asked were: 

“Do you belzeve that God exists? (On this question only did all 
agree.) 

“That the devil exists as an actual being? 

“That hell exists as an actual place or location? 

“That Jesus was born of a Virgin without a human father ? 

“That Jesus lived a life wholly blameless and without sin or 
wrongdoing ? 

“That after Jesus was dead and buried, he actually rose from the 
dead, leaving the tomb empty? 

“That there will be one final day of judgment for all who have 
lived upon earth? 

“Answering ministers and theological students were given a choice 
of belief, disbelief, uncertainty. Of the ministers, 60 per cent believed 
in the devil, but only 53 per cent gave him a hell in which to live. 
The students’ score, also seemingly illogical, was 11 per cent in belief 
of a real hell but only 9 per cent in belief of a real devil. 

“From a mass of contradictory credences could be sifted an essen- 
tial credo, believed by 75 per cent or more of the combined ministers 
and students. This credo would read: ‘I believe in the personal, om- 
nipotent God, the Father, who controls the universe and operates on 
human lives through the agency of the Holy Spirit. I believe that 
Jesus, like myself, was tempted, that He met His temptations and 
difficulties with only human resources, and that He lived on earth 
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without sin. I believe that forgiveness of sin is essential to a right 
relationship with God, and that life continues after death.’ 

“Within the denominations, the Lutherans had greatest unity, 
agreed on 44 out of 56 answers. Next most united were the Epis- 
copalians who agreed on 25 answers. The least united were the 
Methodists, of whom questioner Betts himself is one. Methodists 
agreed on only 11 of the 56 questions.’ 

Intellectually, all this seems quite amazing; seems almost like a 
deliberate admission that the truth is not necessary. It is only when 
one realizes that the definition of truth is shifting to be “that which, 
when used, is helpful,” can one sympathetically interpret such diver- 
gences in the minds of those who profess to be teachers of the truth 
in the footsteps of the Eternal Truth, Jesus Christ. 


Morals and the Answer to the Question 


In the next place, the phrase, “One religion is as good as another,” 
would seem to mean that: 

God does not care how I behave. For one religion teaches that 
idolatry is good; others, that idolatry is abominable. One church 
teaches that Christ is present in the Eucharist; others, that it is 
idolatry to act as if Christ were present in the Eucharist, for He is 
not there in reality but at best symbolically. One church teaches that 
divorce is intrinsically evil; others, that divorce is at least tolerable. 
One church teaches that contraception is intrinsically evil; others, 
that contraception can even be a duty. One church teaches that a 
definite and organized ritual is what God wishes; others, that ritual 
is stultifying and deadening. In general, truth is no better than fic- 
tion; the basic ideas of morality are a joke if contradictories can 
simultaneously be true and can both be the will of God. How can 
the God of truth will that people serve Him equally well though they 
be doing diametrically opposite things, things, moreover, which are 
mutually destructive of one another? 


Christ Again Answers the Question 


If such views can be equally true, Christ could not have meant what 
He said when He commissioned His Apostles: “Going therefore teach 
ye all nations . .. to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 


"From ‘The Beliefs of 700 Ministers,” by George H. Betts (Copyright, 1929). 
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manded you” (Matt. xxviii. 29) ; and again, He must have been in 
error when He said: “Go ye into the whole world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xv. 
15, 16). 


Paul and the Martyrs Answer the Question 


St. Paul would then have been mistaken when he said: “Now, even 
if we or an angel from heaven were to preach a gospel other than that 
we have preached to you, let him be anathema” (Gal. i. 8). And so 
would all the martyrs have been mistaken with a most ghastly and 
bitter mistake when they gave up their lives rather than admit that, 
‘One religion was as good as another.” Thus, St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, who undoubtedly would have been able to save himself by a 
wise “broadness of opinion,” must have been in error when he wrote 
on his way to martyrdom: “May naught of things visible or invisible 
envy me; that I may attain unto Jesus Christ. Come fire and cross 
and conflicts with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, hacking of limbs, 
grinding of the whole body, tortures of the devil upon me; if only I 
may attain unto Jesus Christ.”'* Blandina, too, must have been 
strangely confused when she persisted in her confession of Christ. 
For it is told: “But the entire fury of the crowd, governor, and 
soldiers fell upon Sanctus, the deacon from Vienne, and upon Ma- 
turus, a noble combatant though but lately baptized, and upon At- 
talus, a native of Pergamum of which church he had always been 
the pillar and ground, and upon Blandina, through whom Christ 
showed that things which appear mean and unsightly and despicable 
in the eyes of men are accounted worthy of great glory in the sight 
of God, through love toward Him, a love which showed itself in 
power and did not boast itself in appearance. For when we were all 
afraid, and her mistress according to the flesh (who was herself a 
combatant in the ranks of her martyrs) was in a state of agony, lest 
the weakness of her body should render her unable even to make a 
bold confession, Blandina was filled with such power that those who 
by turns kept torturing her in every way from dawn till evening 
were worn out and exhausted, and themselves confessed defeat from 
lack of aught else to do to her; they marvelled that the breath still 
remained in a body all mangled and covered with gaping wounds, 
and they testified that a single form of torture was sufficient to 
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render life extinct, let alone such and so many. But the blessed 
woman, like a noble champion, in confession regained her youth; and 
for her, to say ‘I am a Christian and with us no evil finds a place’ 
was refreshment and rest and insensibility to her lot.’”’?° 

If the statement is true, then there is absolutely no need of any 
religion at all, since the principle contained in the statement infal- 
libly leads in practice to the utter negation of religion. The items we 
have listed might be added to indefinitely; but they will be enough 
for those who wish to prove that the idea that one religion is as good 
as another is an absurdity of the first magnitude. 


Side-Stepping Another Question Raised 


Of course, the absurdities pointed out are dodged by a certain glib 
retort that subjectively man can be as much helped by a myth as 
by a fact, that the necessary thing about religion is to give strength 
and hope and courage to its believers, and that these aids are got as 
well from “old wives’ tales” as from certainly ascertained and def- 
initely irrevocable truths. 

The objection is insidious. It aims to take men as they are, full of 
various prejudices and schemes and views, never all professing the 
one thing, never all going too extravagantly wrong, and never all 
leading very highly spiritual lives. It aims to capitalize a fact — 
that there never has been within the memory of man one universal 
religion over the face of the earth. From this it argues that such re- 
ligious unity is impossible; whereas men have been helped by a 
thousand notions which today are considered puerile or absurd; and 
that, finally, the important question is not what you believe or do, 
but why and how you do it. 

The answer to these objections is contained in the next chapter. 
For the present, let it be enough to hold fast to the fact that objec- 
tsvely there is and can be only one religion — that otherwise follies 
are piled upon follies, and God is made a laughing-stock. 


Topical Summary 


I. Proposals for Church unity in Christendom: 
A. The Encyclical and the great hope of Protestants. 
B. What is the meaning of “religion’’? 
1. Widespread confusion about the term. 
2. “Religion without God.” 
C. The need of a definition of religion. 
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1. Our proposed definition. 
2. Reunion and the definition. 
D. When is a religion “good’’? 
E. Are all religions equally “good”? 
1. The Catholic answer. 
2. The Catholic answer to proposals of reunion is based on the 
foregoing. 
II. Some glimpses of the Protestant mind regarding religion: 
A. Causes that have been at work to produce this frame of mind: 
1. The doctrines of the Reform? 
2. The principles of early Americans? 
3. The facts of the life in America today? 
. An instance of a reunion and its results. 
. The fundamentalist objection to reunion. 
. The Protestant missionary and the dissolving creeds. 
. Where practice rules, theory is helpless. 
. The “advanced” Protestant mind. 
The purpose of this brief summary. 
III. Objectively one religion cannot be as good as another: 
A. God’s point of view. 
B. Christ’s point of view and His words. 
C. The Protestant demurrer: its reason. 
D. Further exposition of the absurdities found in the notion that ob- 
jectively one religion is as good as another: 
1. Faith and the answer to the question. 
2. An answer in opposition to God’s answer. 
3. Morality and the answer to the question. 
4 
5 
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. Christ again answers the question. 
. Paul and the martyrs answer the question. 
IV. The modern mind evades these conclusions. 
(For Suggested Readings, see page 44, Chapter II.) 


Chapter II 


SUBJECTIVELY, IS ONE RELIGION AS GOOD 
AS ANOTHER? 


This Question to Be Distinguished from the Previous 

This question is not the same as that treated in the previous 
chapter. There we saw that the very nature of the case requires man 
to do and to believe what God wills him to do and to believe, that 
religion is a thing for God to determine and man to accept, that there 
is a right and a wrong, a true and a false in the field of religion. But, 
unfortunately, all that we have said in the first chapter by no means 
settled the practical problem raised by the very obvious fact that 
for one reason and another men vary as widely in their choice and 
practise of religion as they do in any other thing. So we face the 
question whether God will remorselessly hold men to doing what He 
has chosen that they should do, to believing what He has indicated 
for them to believe, to worshiping in the manner He has deigned to 
declare; or whether, perhaps, He will not be content with man’s 
best, even if this best falls very far short of the requirements He has 
laid down. 

Will God so far relax His requirements and demands as to con- 
fess Himself satisfied with just anything so long as that which is 
given Him is given with a whole heart? Is it the good will that can 
count despite the failure of performance? 

In the workaday world, of course, we know that he who does not 
meet the requirements is simply doomed to failure. We see every- 
where signs that do not need much interpretation for us showing that 
with the world success alone counts. But we should like to think of 
God as otherwise than a business man. A father will often be quite 
happy over his child’s efforts, because the efforts show love, no mat- 
ter whether those efforts result in anything worth while or not. Will 
not God act in that way with poor human nature? Will He rigidly 
and rigorously insist on all that He has commanded? 

Granting, as one must, that it is infinitely better, wiser, more 
valuable, more advantageous for man to do what a wise God has 
ordered and given him to do, is it possible that God has so arranged 
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things that if man is ignorant, even though guiltlessly, of all these 
requirements and arrangements, he will nevertheless suffer for his 
ignorance and fail in securing his everlasting happiness because he 
did not know how God had willed that this happiness should be at- 
tained ? 


What Are the Minimum Essentials for Salvation? 


Everyone is familiar enough with the idea of minimum essentials. 
A student deals with the notion every time he undergoes an exami- 
nation. He must meet the requirements or he fails. If the answers 
are not given, the grade cannot take account of good will. The grade 
is marked down for performance — only for performance, and for 
performance of a prescribed type. 

What, then, are the minimum essentials which God demands? 
Must men be right in order to save their souls or must they merely 
honestly think they are right? For this is the meaning of the words 
subjective and objective which have been used in the chapter heads 
of the first and second chapters. 


What Does Conscience Say? 


Perhaps we can find the answer to the questions we have been mul- 
tiplying by studying the nature of man for a moment. When do we 
feel remorse? Obviously, when we have gone against our conscience. 
When do we feel it necessary to accuse ourselves of wrongdoing ? 
Again, we answer, when we have violated the dictates of our con- 
science. Newman, in splendid words, tells us that: “Conscience is 
the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a mon- 
arch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas.”? 
And all men concur in the belief that “Conscience is possessed of 
supreme authority” and that “It is never lawful to go against our 
conscience.” 

No one can deny the truth of such principles. And no one does deny 
them. God Himself has given man his intelligence that he may guide 
himself, that by its deliberate judgments he may rule himself, that 
in its exercise he may discover the great truths, even God Himself 
and all His ordinances. When man, then, uses this divine gift, he is 
acting according to God’s wishes; and when, having made all due 
efforts, man judges his duty to lie in a certain direction, it is no other 
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voice than God’s that bids him act. And surely God will not show 
Himself displeased when man acts in the manner which He has Him- 
self prescribed, that is, according to his conscience. 


The Apparent Conflict Between Conscience and Authority 


But still the teasing problem persists. God, of course, cannot con- 
tradict Himself; yet, it is well known — and the findings of the first 
chapter have developed the thought for us — that God demands cer- 
tain definite things of man. One of these things is that man must ac- 
cept the true religion. 

The Catholic Church has a much misunderstood teaching on this 
point. There is the dictum — and Pius IX says it must be accepted 
“as of faith” — that, “outside the Church there is no salvation!” 

Does such teaching break down what we have just said about the 
duty of following one’s conscience? It hardly can. For, though there 
is apparent difficulty in reconciling the two statements, the difficulty 
is not insuperable. It is God’s voice that bids us follow the dictates 
of our conscience — granting always that we have been honest and 
sufficiently diligent in making up that conscience — and it is no less 
God’s voice that speaks through Pius IX. There cannot be a con- 
tradiction if God is responsible for both teachings. Truth cannot pos- 
sibly contradict itself. 


Resolution of the Difficulty 


There are several truisms that we may notice here, since they 
throw some light on the problem. It is often said, ‘(God helps those 
who help themselves.” There is much truth in the statement. The 
theologian has other words for the same thing. He phrases his dic- 
tum, “God will not deny His grace to him who does what he can.” 
And as it is God’s grace that is desiderated, obviously God’s grace 
can make the whole matter right. And it is God’s grace which says 
the last word in answer to our problem. This grace is free to come 
— God freely gives it — to all who wish it, ask it, and really do de- 
Sire it. 

This is all that really needs to be said in regard to this point. But 
because the question is so often raised and because Catholics them- 
selves do not always clearly understand just what the position of the 
Catholic Church is with regard to those who do not bow to her 
authority, perhaps it will be as well to notice some further aspects 
of the problem. 
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The Pope Speaks 


Let us, then, quote in full the words of Pius IX. He sets forth no 
new doctrine in this Allocution. He is reéchoing the traditional Cath- 
olic dogma, as it was expressed, for example, in the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215). He says in his Allocution of December 9, 1854: “Far 
be it from us, Venerable Brothers, that we should dare to set limits 
to the divine mercy which is infinite; far be it from us that we 
should wish to sound the hidden counsels and judgments of God, 
which are deep abysses, that cannot be fathomed by human thought. 
But it is our apostolic duty to rouse your episcopal solicitude and 
watchfulness, so that, so far as you are able, you repel from the 
minds of men that error, as fatal as it is impious, that the way of 
salvation may certainly be found in any religion. . . . For it is to be 
held of faith that no one can be saved outside the Apostolic Roman 
Church, which is the only ark of salvation, and that he who will not 
enter into it will perish in the flood; nevertheless it must equally be 
held that he who is in ignorance of the true religion, if this is in- 
vincible, is therefore in no way culpable in the sight of God. Now 
who shall think himself sufficient to be able to set limits to this sort 
of ignorance, bearing in mind the variety of peoples, places, talents, 
and of all other circumstances whatsoever ?” 

And again, in his Encyclical to the cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of Italy, August 10, 1863, the same Pius IX says: “It is 
known to us and to you that they who labor under invincible ignor- 
ance with regard to Our most holy religion, yet who earnestly observe 
the natural law and its precepts which are imprinted by God in the 
hearts of all, and are prepared to obey God and live an honest and 
right life, can, in virtue of the divine light and grace, obtain eternal 
life.” 

This teaching is clear. Those who do not hear the Church through 
no fault of their own may “by the divine light and grace” still be 
saved. Thus Pius safeguards the demands of God. Thus, too, he sees 
to it that the statement that objectively one religion is as good as 
another is declared false. But he does allow for good will. He does 
admit the fact that many men inculpably know not the Church of 
God. He does not put limits to the mercy of the God of all. 

And still, he does not teach that subjectively one religion is as 
good as another. Shortly we shall busy ourselves in searching out the 
reasons for his insistence on the necessity of belonging to the true 
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Church. He knows — and every Catholic knows — that the man who 
guiltlessly ignores the Church suffers many and most grievous dis- 
advantages and is handicapped in most severe ways. This we shall 
see. 


The Theologians Speak 


We shall give but one more quotation in explanation of the Cath- 
olic position that conscience is the sovereign guide and must be fol- 
lowed, even though it leads away from the objective truth on which 
God desires men to nourish- their souls. We will quote from an older 
moral theologian, one who was writing in the very thick of the bat- 
tle joined between Protestants and Catholics, one who wrote when 
the modern idea of tolerance was as far from men’s minds and 
practice as the diets of the Eskimos are from the menus of Fifth 
Avenue. The theologian is Hermann Busenbaum, S.J., sometimes 
called the “Father of Moral Theology” for his useful pioneering 
work. Busenbaum says: “When persons, who have been brought up 
in heresy, are persuaded from childhood that we Catholics are ene- 
mies of God’s word, idolaters, pestilent deceivers — and therefore 
are as pests to be avoided — they cannot, while this persuasion lasts, 
hear us with a safe conscience, and they labor under invincible ig- 
norance, inasmuch as they doubt not they are in a good way.’” 


Theology Is a Science. A Note 


All this, unfortunately, may seem like so much juggling merely to 
save a phrase, the more so as we Americans pride ourselves on “say- 
ing what we mean.” But it must be recollected in this connection 
that we are here dealing with “theology.” 

Consequently we think it well to turn aside momentarily from the 
thread of thought and notice once and for all the fact that Catholic 
phrases and technical expressions of long use and fixed meaning are 
often much abused and misinterpreted by those who have no famil- 
iarity with the “Catholic” meaning of words. A very good illustra- 
tion might be the phrase “invincible ignorance,” which has just been 
used by Pius IX and by Busenbaum. It is a technical phrase and as 
such it is very useful, compact, and perfectly clear in its meaning. 
But it is the writer’s experience that many students do not really 
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take in its full meaning until they have been stopped and made to 
see. 

For theology, as a science of a very special kind, has like all other 
sciences, its own methods, its own modes of reasoning, its very own 
language. This, of course, is not to be wondered at. But it demands 
time and effort for the uninitiated to learn the specialized meaning 
of the words and phrases of theology. Many an American reads the 
words of some papal document in his newspaper and is little more 
enlightened after the reading, if, indeed, he is not positively mis- 
informed, simply because he does not know the significance of the 
words which he mistakenly thinks he understands. 


An Illustration of the Need of Understanding 
Theological Language 


Cardinal Newman comments at some length on this matter in 
A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. He even arranges a typical model 
sentence, bristling with the technical language of theology, and then 
indicates the Protestant misunderstanding of that sentence. The sen- 
tence he proposes is pertinent to our topic. “Holding, as we do, that 
there is only matertal sin in those who, being zmvincibly ignorant, re- 
ject the truth, therefore in charity we hope that they have the future 
portion of formal believers, as considering that by virtue of their 
good faith, though not of the body of the faithful, they émplicitly 
and interpretatively believe what they seem to deny.” He italicizes 
the technical words. He then suggests the meaning these words might 
have to an ardent Protestant who did not know the language of 
Catholic theology. In view of the fact that the Cardinal himself had 
long to struggle with this problem, his apparently meaningless mas- 
terpiece of jargon becomes even more enlightening. ‘Holding, as we 
do, that there is only a very considerable sin in those who reject the 
truth out of contumacious ignorance, therefore in charity we hope 
that they have the future portion of nominal Christians, as consider- 
ing, that by the excellence of their living faith, though not in the 
number of believers, they believe without hesitation, as interpreters 
[of Scripture?] what they seem to deny.’ 

This caricature of the real meaning of his theological language 
which the Cardinal gives deserves to be carefully studied, since it 
very graphically shows the extraordinary care one must take and 
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the specialized knowledge one must have when he attempts to read 
a scientifically worded theological statement. 


Restatement of the Part “Good Will” Plays in 
Securing Salvation 


So much, then, for the part “good will’ can be expected to supply 
for men, who cannot be reasonably expected to meet the knowledge 
requirements of God. Once more, however, we shall state what the 
minimum essentials are — as taught by the Church — without which 
man cannot hope for salvation. It is commonly agreed that, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘a heathen, who believes in some sufficient way in the ex- 
istence of a God who rewards and punishes, and on His account re- 
pents of his sins, though confusedly, is said to have ‘implicit faith’ ; 
and if he desires to do all that God wishes if he knew what it was, he 
probably has a ‘baptism of desire,’ which saves him.’* Similarly, 
anyone who desires to do all that God requires for salvation, thereby 
implicitly desires to belong to His Church, of which baptism is the 
door, and, if he should come to know that God demands member- 
ship in the Catholic Church he will, circumstances permitting, ac- 
tually become a Catholic. Meanwhile by reason of his implicit wil- 
lingness, contained in his general good will, to become a Catholic, he 
is not altogether “outside the Church.” 


A Bishop Waxes Angry; His Point of View 


These remarks, we hope, are sufficiently indicative of the Cath- 
olic attitude. But in order to emphasize the fact that Catholics are 
in theory and in fact most solicitous for the lot of those who are 
not of the Faith and that they are, at the same time, prepared to 
make large concessions to the value of good will in the matter of 
salvation, we will quote the somewhat heated words which Bishop 
Ullathorne allowed to escape when some, as he thought, overrigid 
words were spoken in one of the debates at the Vatican Council. He 
says: “One might think from them [the speakers at whose words 
he has taken umbrage] that fixed and hard ideas, pushed to the 
furthest extreme, were just the cure of all human ills. They very 
much need a dose from Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent. They 
seem to fancy that men and women, the actual creatures of this 
world, are spirits living on fixed ideas and devoid of all disturbing 
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elements. That is, they seem to think so, until it comes to the ques- 
tion of damnatory clauses, when at once they waken up to the vigor 
of the old Inquisition. It is painful to sit and see and hear men 
arguing on the exigencies of the human race, and plainly ignorant of 
all that is passing in the head and heart of that human race, beyond 
their own little fragment of it. But why should I inflict on you the 
_ scourge of fanaticism that has been inflicted on me and on others 
who have seen much of mankind in many ways, and who know that 
the human race cannot be sharply divided between luminous be- 
lievers and deliberately malignant heretics. . . .”’ 

But Ullathorne, though so hard on the rigorists for their lack of 
understanding, was one of the most apostolic and zealous bishops 
when there was a question of winning converts and bringing the 
wanderer into the true fold of Christ. There is no contradiction in 
all this. The Bishop understood so well the needs of men and ap- 
preciated so justly the value of the Faith that his heart was indeed 
on fire that “there might be but one fold and one shepherd.” 


Are Protestants in Good Faith Better Off Than Catholics? 


In his mind — as in that of every true Catholic who understands 
the precious heritage of his Faith — there could be no question of 
those “without” being better off than those within. One sometimes 
hears it said with a grumble, “Protestants are better off than Cath- 
olics. They have a less rigid code of morality; can practise birth 
control, can be divorced and remarry. . . . And all they need to do, 
after all, is to be in good faith and God will take care of them.” 


A Necessary Correction 


Those are, in very truth, ghastly words. They so utterly miss the 
point. They so little give evidence of even the beginnings of the ap- 
preciation of the Faith. And yet they are heard. They are remini- 
scent of the complaint of the elder brother of the prodigal. He, it 
will be remembered, had not wandered and defiled himself. He had 
remained in the household — and propinquity and use had some- 
how not fired him with a taste for goodness but had begotten tedium 
and a sense of lack. He did not fully understand what he had and he 
magnified the “joys” of cold, of wretchedness, of remorse, of wear- 
iness, of anguish, of want. He imagined that the outcast was hap- 
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pier than the son of the house. There are, it would seem, too many 
like him. Let us analyse their error. 


Values Decide the Issue 


In determining this point the real values at issue must be under- 
stood and reckoned with. It would seem to be undeniable that it is 
better to be in God’s grace than to be His enemy; that it is better to 
be laying up treasure in heaven than here on earth, where the moths 
and the rust destroy and the enemy ravishes; that it is better to die, 
even, with a moan of anguish on one’s lips at the torture than to 
live at ease in silken splendor at the sacrifice of principle. Such at 
any rate will be the standard we employ in judging our problem. 
The Catholic believes that it is better to have been Blandina who 
was carried back to prison a broken, mangled “thing” after a day’s 
sport in the arena, until finally she was dragged away dead, than her 
judges and her executioners, who perhaps retired to the bosom of 
their “happy” families after each day’s work. 


The Advantages of Being a Catholic 


In a set of prize essay papers submitted in a middle-western uni- 
versity on the subject, ““The Advantages of Being a Catholic,” two 
points uniformly stood out. A Catholic has the sureness of divine 
faith for the answers to his vexing problems, and he has the sacra- 
ments, chiefly penance and the Holy Eucharist, for the answers to 
his moral needs. The Catholic, indeed, recognizes that there is such 
a thing in the human heart as a hunger for certainty and a craving 
for assurance of God’s love. Paper after paper among those submit- 
ted echoed in one way or another the famous words of Augustine: 
“Let me know Thee, O Thou who knowest me; let me know Thee 
as I am known. O Thou strength of my soul, enter into it and pre- 
pare it for Thyself, that Thou mayest have it and hold it ‘without 
spot or wrinkle.’ ’” 

And surely it is no small thing to be able to come to Him who in- 
_vites all that labor and are heavy burdened; to come to Him when 
the weight of sin and the distress at one’s own weakness are bearing 
hard upon the fragile pride that cannot endure a too complete ab- 
sorption in itself; to come to Him, really present in the Tabernacle, 
with the sometimes unutterable woes that press too hard like crowns 
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of thorns on humbled brows; to come to Him in the pride and vigor 
of manhood and lay that strength and sturdiness at His feet in a 
consecration; to come to Him in the trembling reaches of aging 
years and find understanding and a heart to know and peace at the 
end. The Catholic life that feeds upon and centers upon the sacra- 
ments, notably, upon the Eucharist, is a reality, a fact. Where can 
it be matched? Where can its equal be found? 


Answer as Seen Through the Eyes of Christ Crucified 


And if one were to look out on the darkening world through the 
blessed eyes of the Crucified, as the light was dying in them and the 
flash was departing, then what a price would be put upon the things 
that men call precious? Then, what a joy it would be to see the 
lengthening lines of haggard and distressed coming to that grue- 
some cross and finding there the rest and courage that they must 
have if they are to endure. Then, what a thrill to understand that all 
this suffering of the Man-God had not been in vain because men 
would properly treasure and love and use the tools He fashioned 
for them in the Church, which He commissioned to be His Vicege- 
rent, bearer in His stead of the good tidings. Then, what a satisfac- 
tion to see the actual fruits of that great love in the swelling mul- 
titude of youths and maidens, consecrating their flesh and sturdy 
lives whole-heartedly to the crusade of love that began that after- 
noon on a cross of wood. 

For there is power that comes from the cross of Christ; there is in- 
spiration to be read in His eyes. St. Jerome, sometime rough soldier 
in the army of Christ, speaks of the “starlight in the eyes of Christ.” 
And it is true. Christ leads; youth follows — and not only youth, 
but every age. And where in Christendom can there be found this 
devotion to virginity — St. Thomas calls virginity “the beauty and 
salvation of the human race’ — except in Catholicism? Where this 
acceptance of the standards of the “Poor Man of Galilee” so thor- 
oughly as in the Church where voluntary poverty is so well thought 
of and so diligently courted? Where, but in Catholicism, can the 
absolute surrender of the will to God through obedience (that is 
called “holy”) be found? The pursuit of perfection by the way of 
the counsels — does any Church but the Catholic offer this? And 
can any but the most frankly and disgustingly Freudian principles 
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find fault with this effort of the human heart to bind itself to God 
by offering the best it has in a holocaust for God’s glory and the good 
of one’s fellow men? 

Let those who will maintain that “old wives’ tales” are as benef- 
icent as these facts of the love of God for man and man’s heroic at- 
tempts worthily to meet that love. It simply cannot be that a soul 
nourished on these truths of God has not a better life and a more 
real life and a more valuable one than the soul that feeds on husks, 
however much it appreciates and savors those husks. The truth has 
power. Without observation by its possessor, it has a potency that 
fable or delusion cannot have. It is sound within and without. It 
makes things be as God wills them; whereas the soul that feeds on 
fairy tales is straining the bounties of God’s providence. 


Some Detailed Points: 
The Church Maintains a Sense of Sin — Corrective of Pride 


Next, we have to notice among the advantages of the truth the 
very obvious fact that the Catholic Church maintains in the minds 
of her children a very salutary sense of sin, that she never for one 
moment allows them to forget the main thing, “the one thing nec- 
essary,” that she with adamantine perseverance and at great cost 
intransigently insists on the “supernatural” and on the “other- 
worldly” viewpoint. 

There is no better and more effective curb to the overweening 
ruthlessness of pride than a sense of sin. There is no better brake on 
the headlong rush of human passion under the fierce drive of pride 
than a sense of sin. It has been said, and truly, that the proud man 
will commit any and every sin and will boast of his righteousness 
still. But the Church has known how to struggle with pride and how 
to break it, saving thus the defenseless from the iron heel of the 
haughty. Canossa was a triumph — but not the triumph that it is 
sometimes represented, as the victory of one proud man over an- 
other. It was the triumph of an idea, a blazoning to all the world 
the fact that sin and pride and independence were things hateful in 
God’s eyes, an irrefutable proof for the lowly to see that man knows 
a master — God — and that right can be more effective than might. 

The American doctrine of man’s self-sufficiency is likely to breed 
pride. Acknowledging no masters, we are apt to put ourselves on the 
pinnacle and ask a reluctant but cowering world to bow to us. We 
strangely mingle emotional distress at another’s difficulties and mis- 
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eries with haughty disdain for the one who cannot succeed. We will 
crush our rivals, and give alms to the vanquished. But our self-re- 
liance, while a splendid thing, can be overdone. In the moral world 
there is no such thing as self-reliance. We must acknowledge God, 
we must sue for pardon, we must ask for mercy, we must admit a 
Master. 

Indeed, the antidote for pride is a properly understood sense of 
sin. 


The Church, Touchstone of Real Values 


And further, the Church keeps clear in the heads and hearts of 
her children right values in every line. Newman puts it, “The Church 
aims, not at making a show, but in doing a work. She regards the 
world and all that is in it as a mere shadow, as dust and ashes com- 
pared with the value of one single soul. She holds that, unless she 
can, in her own way, do good to souls it is no use her doing anything; 
she holds that it were better for sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions who are on it to 
die of starvation in extremest agony, so far as temporal affection 
goes, than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, but should 
commit one single venial sin, should tell one willful untruth, though 
it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing without excuse. She con- 
siders the action of this world and the action of the soul simply in- 
commensurate, viewed in their respective spheres ; she would rather 
save the soul of one single wild bandit of Calabria, or one whining 
beggar of Palermo, than draw a hundred lines of railroad through 
the length and breadth of Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform, in 
its fullest details, in every city of Sicily, except so far as these great 
national works tended to some spiritual good beyond them... .’® 

The Church is as a buyer who cannot be deceived with substitutes, 
as a banker who cannot be cheated with counterfeit, as a mother who 
cannot fail to recognize her child, as a lover who cannot be misled 
by a voice that mocks or imitates that of the beloved. And would 
they have us believe that this is no advantage? that this is not bet- 
ter than chasing every whimsy and running after every fad because, 
as the saying goes, “it helps”? 


‘Newman, John H. Cardinal, Difficulties Felt by Anglicans (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd.), Part II, pp. 210-211. 
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Conscience Goes to Seed Without the Corrective of the Church 


Yet how easily without the guidance of the Church man makes a 
caricature of conscience. Newman asks what may be “the notion of 
conscience in this day in the popular mind.” And he replies, “There, 
no more than in the intellectual world, does ‘conscience’ retain the 
old, true, Catholic meaning of the word. There, too, the idea, the 
presence of a Moral Governor is far away from the use of it, frequent 
and emphatic as the use of it is. When men advocate the rights of 
conscience, they in no sense mean the rights of the Creator, nor the 
duty to Him, in thought and deed, of the creature; but the right of 
thinking, speaking, writing, and acting according to their judgment 
or their humor, without any thought of God at all. They do not 
even pretend to go by any moral rule, but they demand, what they 
think is an Englishman’s prerogative, for each to be his own master 
in all things, and to profess what he pleases, asking no man’s leave, 
and accounting priest or preacher, speaker or writer, unutterably 
impertinent, who dares to say a word against his going to perdition, 
if he likes it, in his own way. Conscience has rights because it has 
duties; but in this age, with a large portion of the public, it is the 
very right and freedom of conscience to dispense with conscience, to 
ignore a Lawgiver and Judge, to be independent of unseen obliga- 
tions. It becomes a license to take up any or no religion, to take up 
this or that, and let it go again, to go to church, to go to chapel, to 
boast of being above all religions and to be an impartial critic of 
each of them. Conscience is a stern monitor, but in this century it 
has been superseded by a counterfeit, which the eighteen centuries 
prior to it never heard of, and could not have mistaken for it, if they 
had. It is the right of self-will.”® 

That is a terrific indictment; but, sadly, it seems as true of twen- 
tieth-century America as it was of nineteenth-century England. But 
will anyone maintain that such a thing, such a caricature, is better 
than a truth-telling monitor, such as conscience really is supposed to 
be? Will any have the temerity to affirm that men and women who 
follow such a weak and febrile guide are better off than with the 
sure and definite teachings of God speaking peremptorily, it is true, 
but certainly and consolingly to the heart? Yet he who would hold 
that subjectively one religion is as good as another, we think, must 


*Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 250. 
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logically affirm that such a base and counterfeit thing is better — or 
as good —as a true and well-formed and properly obedient con- 
science. In business, to be honestly successful, it is necessary to be 
right. Can it be otherwise in the business of one’s salvation? 


A Note: A Defense of the Catholic Point of View 


Of course, some of the items that we have been enumerating, and 
others we shall meet hereafter, were unceremoniously and bitterly 
rejected by the Protestant Reformers. Later we shall have something 
to say about the validity of the reasons which were set forth for 
rejecting these practices. Now we are concerned only with the ex- 
position taken by the Church — and tried, too, in the fires of com- 
mon sense — regarding the value of these items and the effect that 
they, since truly ordained and proposed by God, are calculated to 
have for good in the human heart that adopts them and, too, the 
hurt suffered by those who know them not and do not use them. 
Thus we show that subjectively in the life and practice of the in- 
dividual there is a loss suffered by him who misses these good things. 

We shall delay on these items but a little longer. The Catholic, 
however, justly feels an enthusiasm for his Church and what it 
proposes to him, justly glories in the gift of God — his Faith. This 
enthusiasm ought to be nourished, stimulated, and increased. It is 
not fanaticism to approve the good; it is not mere propaganda to 
feel love and joy and confidence (and to speak out therefore) at the 
truth of God. 


The World Really Agrees in Principle with the Church 


Looking now abroad in the world, can it be better, no matter how 
great the good will of those concerned, that men should wander “as 
sheep without a shepherd”’ rather than that they should be cared 
for by the great Bishop and Shepherd of their souls? 

Indeed, so little does the modern world approve the notion that 
even fables, if they are loved and seem to be useful, are to be 
tolerated in the minds of those who cling to them, that it rather 
feels a perfect passion for “the truth.” It is in the name of truth 
that sneers are cast at medievalism and the so-called obscurantism 
of those times when men heard the Church and were careful to try 
to follow her lead. The world pities those whom it declares “to dwell 
in darkness” and, willy-nilly, tries by irony and ridicule and worse 
to draw them out from their supposed mistakes into the light of 
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modern knowledge. Even the Bolshevists would indubitably deny 
that one religion is as good as another and would seem to be bent 
on saving men, despite themselves, from the “untruths” which have 
so long upheld them. The Bolshevists have their own methods, 
worse than inquisition, for the detection and punishment of heresy. 
But, unlike the medieval Inquisition, they do not seem quite as 
anxious to make converts as, sometimes, to make corpses. But their 
principle is obvious. They must save the world even despite the 
world’s clinging to its “fables.” They employ the weapon of excom- 
munication against disloyal or unworthy members of “the party.” 
They possess their infallible scriptures in the writings of Marx; 
they revere Lenin, if not as a god, then surely as a prophet and a 
savior. And not only in Russia, but wherever we turn, men show 
themselves anxious that their ideas should become the ideas of all 
the world —a perfect illustration that in practice at least they do 
not subscribe to the notion that one religion is as good as another. 


Judged by Her Fruits the Church Triumphs 


And if the world at large is to base the issue on the larger concep- 
tion of fruitfulness, where can any institution be shown to have had 
the salutary effects that Catholicism has manifested, not for a 
moment or for this or that period of the world’s history, but con- 
sistently and in unbroken steadiness from the moment of her found- 
ing? The Church has shown herself to be the nursing mother of 
heroes, the source of sanctity, the fountain of sainthood. Unflinch- 
ingly she has upheld moral standards when the barbarian flooded 
Europe and when, in the pride of achievement and richness, her own 
children were attempting to weaken or whittle down the moral code. 
She has raised womanhood, not perhaps so much by campaigning for 
“women’s rights” as by holding aloft the standard of beauty and 
dignity and purity and strength of the Virgin Mother of God, and 
pointing thus in an unparalleled exemplar to the true pattern for 
womanhood. She has without fail upheld human dignity. Slaves even, 
in her teaching, might assume the dignity of manhood, the sanctity 
of a person, the rights of a human being; and slavery was finally 
abolished owing to the principles which the Church would not sur- 
render regarding the inviolability and the worthiness of man. Even 
in the economic field, the Church has alone shown a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mainsprings of human action and has alone dared to 
point to the unavoidable fact that “it is not on bread alone that man 
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lives.” She has tried with every means in her power to secure justice 
for the downtrodden, protection for the weak, care and opportunity 
for the “underprivileged,” restoration for those who have fallen, 
salvation for those who have gone astray. 

Conscious of her universal mission, she has always tried to the 
limits of her strength, often at the cost of blood and heroic lives, 
to make the world realize and admit that it needs God. 


A Summary of the Mind of the Church — The Salvific 
Will and Providence 


The Church knows indeed that God wills to save all men. But 
she knows, too, that those apart from her are laboring under dis- 
advantages that may well prove fatal. Her position may be sum- 
marized thus: God wills to save all; but on the part of those sepa- 
rated from the Church special difficulties present themselves in the 
working out of God’s plan. We must rely on His Divine Providence 
to make such provisions, perhaps even at times, miraculously, as 
will afford to each one who is well disposed those means of Faith 
and Charity which are necessary for all men. But God’s will that 
“there may be but one fold and one Shepherd” is too often fla- 
grantly violated; and it must be remembered that it is God who 
has determined the conditions on which He will admit man to the 
unending vision of Himself. It is but too true that when God is 
stinted, man is bound to suffer. 


The Supernatural Life: St. Thomas’ Conjectures 


Furthermore, since non-Catholics do not have at their ready and 
full disposal the precise means which Christ instituted for man’s use 
in saving his soul, the supernatural life becomes apparently a matter 
of much hazard for those without the true fold. Man acquires this 
supernatural life first, barring baptism, only by an act of the pure 
love of God. After sin he reacquires it only by an act of perfect con- 
trition. It is true, of course, that St. Thomas has an ingenious theory 
on this matter. He proposes that each one when arrived at the use 
of reason is presented with a choice — God or himself. He suggests 
that, barring baptism, it is at this time of the dawning use of reason 
that each one, “as far as he is able,” attends to himself and observes 
the fact that direction toward his due end is essential and thus 
either deliberately chooses God with the consequences that he be- 
comes possessed of sanctifying grace, or rejects God and in this 
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way adds to the original sin of his nature an actual mortal sin.” 
But this, like most conjecturing, is after all only a learned and holy 
man’s proposal. It may be so; but even if it is, a soul which ac- 
quires sanctifying grace thus is still in need of many means for 
keeping it. 


Other Considerations 


Confession with its necessary attention to the number and sort 
of the sins, and with its insistence on the avoidance of the occasions 
of sin, its priestly and expert advice, its steady and unremitting 
multiplication of grace, both actual and habitual — this is wanting 
to the non-Catholic. The steady and easy growth in grace from the 
reception of the other sacraments is also lacking, as is any real, 
vital share in the active life and intercession of the Church. 

Revelation, as we but too clearly see on all sides of us, is more 
and more lost sight of, with the result that morals become increas- 
ingly unmotivated and vague. Even the proper knowledge of God, 
of the second Person of the Trinity especially, and also of the Third, 
is lost or dimmed. God’s proper worship is abolished. In brief, cer- 
tainty of faith is gone and access to the means of grace is minimized. 
But without grace man is helpless and hopeless. 


Prayer — the Key to Heaven. Bellarmine on Prayer 


And prayer —the universal means of acquiring grace —is too 
frequently dispensed with by those without the Church. St. Robert 
Bellarmine has a striking passage on this point. “If a Catholic falls 
into sin, if he is guilty of theft or adultery, or murder, it is sad 
enough. But still, since a spark of life survives, since faith remains, 
he does not walk in utter darkness. He knows where to find his cure 
and can cry to God out of a believing heart for mercy and forgive- 
ness. But what can the poor, w#/ful heretic do? In him the lamp 
of faith has been quenched. He is alone in the night, and knowing 
not whither he goes, the more he runs, the farther he finds himself 
out of his direction.” 

Bellarmine, it is true, speaks of the “wllful” heretic; we have 
rather been confining ourselves to those in good faith. But it is well 


Cf. Thomas Aquinas, J, II, q. 89, a. 6. 

"Bellarmine, St. Robert, S.J., ‘quoted in Brodrick, James, S.J., The Life and 
Work of Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal Bellarmine, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons), 
I, p. 164. 
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to remember that while we judge no man — nor wish to suggest u 
judgment — it may well be that not all those who wander are quite 
thoroughly in good faith. We can name none. It is unsafe to suspect 
any. But the fact that those who deliberately sin against the light 
are not unmentioned in Holy Writ, coupled with a general knowl- 
edge of the possibilities for evil in the human heart, makes it worth 
while to have glanced at their condition for a brief moment before 
hurrying on. 


Russell’s Despair 


In rather pitiful confirmation of the words just quoted from a 
saint, are those of a modern “leader of thought,” Bertrand Russell, 
who says in his A Free Man’s Worship, “We see, surrounding the 
narrow raft illuminated by the flickering light of human comrade- 
ship, the dark ocean on whose rolling waves we toss for a brief hour; 
the great night without from a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; 
all the loneliness of humanity amid hostile forces is concentrated 
upon the individual soul, which must struggle alone, with what 
courage it can command, against the whole weight of a universe 
that cares nothing for its hopes and fears.’’!? 


The Church and Prayer 


These two quotations summarize the situation after a fashion. 
The Catholic always holds on to the essential idea that he needs 
God, that he must pray to God. It is even made a charge against 
the Church that she encourages sinners and those who manifestly 
are straying from the right path by her insistence with them that 
despite their sins they still must pray. The Church commands them 
still to attend Sunday Mass; she encourages them by every means 
in her power to cling at least to prayer; she exhorts them unceas- 
ingly to put themselves again in right relationship with God and to 
regain His grace. Like the King in the Gospel who gave the wedding 
feast, she compels them to “come in” by her ordinance that once 
a year the Catholic must, if he is in sin, confess, and must at any 
event receive the Eucharist in the state of grace. The Church will 
never forget that it is those who ask to whom it is promised that 
they will receive. Thus in season and out, she harps on the need of 
prayer. 


*Russell, Bertrand, Mysticism and Logic (W. W. Norton and Company), p. 54. 
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She knows so well that however much the Good Shepherd may 
weary Himself in seeking souls, He demands that they, too, shall 
turn to Him. The state leaves her bankrupts the essentials of the 
means of livelihood. God leaves all men the common tool for work- 
ing out salvation— the means of prayer. He not only leaves this 
power with man; He insists that man use it. For with prayer in 
everyone’s power, there are quite literally none in the world who 
cannot help themselves. This, then, is the Catholic notion of prayer 
— that without prayer it is entirely impossible for the adult to save 
his soul. 


The Rationalist Prays—and the Saint 


But this is not so understood universally without the Church. The 
Protestant sometimes, the man of no religion often, will speak of 
what he calls “rational” prayer. He will praise it. He will recom- 
mend it. He will analyze it and show its worth. He will tell how in 
prayer the soul withdraws within itself, and defines its aims and 
accommodates itself to the destiny it sees opening before it. In 
prayer, they will say, the soul assimilates itself to and grows like 
its ideal. 

But these notions are but a poor part of the Christian concept of 
prayer. How cold an analysis this is when contrasted with the teach- 
ing of the saints on prayer. What a contrast with, for example, 
this Ignatian prayer: “Lord, teach me to be generous. Teach me 
to serve Thee as Thou deservest; to give and not to count the cost; 
to fight and not to heed the wounds; to toil and not to seek for 
rest; to labor and not to ask reward; save that of knowing that I 
am doing Thy Will.” What a difference between a “rational” prayer 
and the words of an Augustine: “Too late did I love Thee, O Fair- 
ness, sO ancient and yet so new! Too late did I love Thee! For be- 
hold, Thou wert within, and I without, and there did I seek Thee; 
I, unlovely, rushed heedlessly among the things of beauty Thou 
hast made. Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. Thou didst 
call, and cry aloud, and force open my deafness. Thou didst gleam 
and shine and chase away my blindness. Thou didst exhale odors, 
and I drew in my breath and do pant after Thee. I tasted, and do 
hunger and thirst. Thou didst touch me, and I burned for Thy 
peace. .. . Give what Thou commandest and command what Thou 
wilt.’’3 


*Augustine, Confessions, X, 27, 4. 
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Augustine pictures the divine Lover of souls and the cries of His 
little ones, His wretched ones, His woe-begone children. But the 
humanist pictures a mental housecleaning. The one is objective, cold, 
analytical, self-sufficient. The other is humble, as from one who 
knows what he is in God’s sight, and who uses that which is given 
him to cause the floodgates of divine love to burst open and to 
inundate him with their saving abundance. Prayer, if it is to be of 
the sort that bends the heavens, must be personal. It must be the 
communion of a soul with God. It must be a rectification, in fact, 
of the essential and deep-rooted wrongness of the world, it must 
put back into proper perspective God and the soul. It must plead; 
it must be insistent; it must wish that which it asks. 

So, at any rate, the Church understands it. And it is prayer of 
this sort that she teaches us to be essential. It is prayer of this char- 
acter that she counts on to rectify the position of those who other- 
wise would in very fact be cut off from the source of grace. Christ 
has said, “Without Me you can do nothing.” It is no falsehood to 
paraphrase the words, “Without prayer you cannot have Christ.” 
And without Christ we simply perish. 


A Rationalist “Mental Daily Dozen” 


However, as we have said, with the more “enlightened,” prayer is 
only a sort of mental hygiene. For the sake of illustration, we shall 
give an example —a “mental daily dozen,” a project in personal 
development. It runs thus: “Form an ideal. This must be largely 
individual. Check up on your fundamental tendencies and find what 
kind of person nature evidently intended you to be. Some naturally 
dour individuals should never attempt tasks that compel them to 
deal with human nature. Many failures in teaching can be traced 
to a lack of one or more of those qualities which are socially neces- 
sary: kindness (based on tender emotion), poise (based on reason- 
able elation), comradeship (based on loneliness), a sense of humor 
(based on amusement). The common ‘failure in discipline’ is first 
of all a failure of self-discipline... . On paper, chart the fourteen 
primary tendencies in a circle. Suppose you have discovered that 
you are too irritable, show too much anger. Fear will help you re- 
duce it by picturing the results that may ensue, loss of friends and 
popularity or ridicule by your pupils out of school. Disgust will 
picture how you have ruined happy occasions by pique and rancor. 
Tender emotion wil] forbid your making anyone suffer from the 
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slings and arrows of your temper. And so on, round the circle until 
amusement enables you to win a complete victory by practice in 
laughing at your own teapot tempests.”!* 


Criticism of the Rationalist Prayer 


You may or may not find such suggestions helpful. If carried 
out, likely enough they would have a good effect on the individual 
who knows how to subordinate means to an end, who does not make 
the trip around that circle an objective in itself, but who can 
further his efforts by this mechanical weighing and inventing of 
motives. The point to be noticed, however, is the utter absence of 
any slightest hint that God is interested in us, whether or not we 
control our anger and other faults, and of any slightest indication 
that the advice of St. Paul: “Therefore, whether you eat or drink, 
or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God” (I Cor. x. 31), 
is to be followed. It is the utter divorce of conduct and religion; 
it is the secularization of morals. It shuts off and walls up God 
from mankind and makes an anthropocentric world, where God 
neither counts nor matters; is not to be admitted to our councils, 
nor praised for His goodness, nor begged for our needs. 

The “modern mind” is indeed afraid of lowering itself by ad- 
mitting a dependence on God, even though that dependence is a 
truth that cannot be denied in fact. And how far away it is from 
the truly Christian concept of man’s need of prayer! One of the 
early fathers says: “Sitting down to table, pray; about to eat bread, 
give thanks to Him who gives it. Strengthening and warming your 
body with wine, be mindful of Him who gave this gift to bring joy 
to the heart of man—a no small solace for manifold infirmities. 
You have satisfied your appetite? Thank Him by whose liberality 
you are filled. You put on your shirt? Thank the donor. You draw 
on your coat? Let your love of God grow heartier who freely has 
given coverings for winter, summer, all weathers, to preserve life. 
to hide our shame. The day is over and done? Thank Him who 
gave us sunlight undeserving of it that we may work for Him. The 
fire is lighted in the evening? Thank Him for the light and warmth. 
The night itself can suggest manifold subjects of thanks.’”® 


“La Rue, Daniel Wolford, “Mental Health Through Growth.” Journal of the 
National Education Association, December, 1928, p. 274. 
*St. Basil on Sine intermissione orate. 
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Christ’s Absolute Demand of Prayer for Salvation 


Christ said: “Pray without ceasing.” The history of Christianity 
shows that whatever else Christians may have done, they have al- 
ways prayed. An unpraying Church has never been seen or known. 
And an unpraying Christianity is a contradiction in terms. How 
can men claim to follow Him who prayed so much and who so 
esteemed prayer, and themselves not pray? Would it be too far- 
fetched to read a warning from the Apocalypse to this “modern 
mind” which so thrusts God out of life? “And to the Angel of the 
_ Church of Laodicea write: These things saith the Amen, the faith- 
ful and true witness, who is the beginning of the creation of God: 
I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou 
wert cold or hot. But because thou art lukewarm and neither cold 
nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth. Because thou 
sayest: I am rich and made wealthy and have need of nothing: and 
knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked. I counsel thee to buy of me gold fire tried, that 
thou mayest be made rich; and mayest be clothed in white gar- 
ments, and that the shame of thy nakedness may not appear: and 
anoint thy eyes with eye-salve that thou mayest see. Such as I love, 
I rebuke and chastise. Be zealous therefore and do penance. Behold, 
I stand at the gate and knock. If any man shall hear my voice and 
open to me the door, I will come in to him and will sup with him 
and he with me. ... He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the Churches” (iii. 14 sqq.). 


Conclusion and Summary of Chapters I and II 


As a conclusion of this and the previous chapter, and as partial 
summary, we shall quote Father de Grandmaison’s words: ‘“Out- 
side the only true religion (patriarchal or Israelite or Christian- 
Catholic) there have always existed, as there exist today, men seek- 
ing in the darkness what we possess in the relative light of faith; 
men adoring the ‘unknown God,’ who to us has been made known. 
We know that remains of primitive truths still subsist in these 
people’s minds, and are transmitted, mingled with many lament- 
able errors, from generation to generation. We know that these 
people have a soul like our own, needs, aspirations, religious de- 
sires on the same scale; they are made for the same end, hungry 
for the same super-substantial Bread. We need not then be sur- 
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prised at seeing these desires and these appeals translated into 
prayers, outlined in rites, incarnated in religious institutions, feed- 
ing these souls with sentiments analogous to ours. That which we 
seek and truly find in the dogmas, the sacraments, the institutions 
of Christianity, they also seek, without finding it, and they try to 
supply by their own attempts and efforts for the great mercy which 
they have not received. 

“Or rather which they fave not received in its plentitude. [Then 
he quotes the words of Pius IX already used.] For we know that 
just as there is no salvation for those who sin against light, in the 
same way ‘those who suffering from an invincible ignorance con- 
cerning our holy religion, following faithfully the precepts of the 
natural law written by God in the heart of all, and ready to obey 
Him, lead an honest and upright life, can, by virtue of the divine 
light and grace (of which they are ignorant), acquire eternal life.’ ’’'® 


Topical Summary 


I. The new question: 
A. To be distinguished from that treated in Chapter I. 
B. What are “minimum essentials” for salvation? 
1. What does conscience say? 
2. The apparent conflict between conscience and authority. 
3. Resolution of the difficulty: 
a) The Pope speaks. 
b) The theologians speak. 
NOTE: Cautions needed to interpret the language of the theologian 
correctly: 
c) Theology is a science. 
d) With its fixed language and exact terminology. 
e) An example to illustrate the need of understanding theologica. 
language. 
C. Restatement of the part “good will” plays in securing salvation. 
1. The doctrine. 
2. A bishop waxes angry at harshness: his point of view. 
II. An insidious objection against the Catholic teaching: 
A. Are Protestants in good faith better off than Catholics? 
1. A necessary correction. 
2. Values decide the issue. 
B. The advantages of being a Catholic: 
1. Answers made by college students. 
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2. Answer read through the eyes of Christ Crucified. 
3. Some detailed points: 
a) The Church maintains a sense of sin — corrective of pride. 
b) The Church, touchstone of real values. 
c) “Conscience” goes to seed without the corrective of the 
Church. 
NoTE: Defense of the Catholic point of view. 
d) The “world” really agrees in principle with the Church. 
€) Judged by her fruits the Church triumphs. 
III. A summary of the mind of the Church on the proposition that even 
subjectively one religion is not as good as another: 
A. The Salvific Will and Providence. 
1. The supernatural life: St. Thomas conjectures. 
2. Other considerations. 
B. Prayer, the key to heaven: 
1. Bellarmine on prayer. © 
. Russell’s despair. 
. The Church and prayer. 
. The rationalist prays — and the saint: 
a) The prayers of saints. 
b) A rationalist “mental daily dozen.” 
c) Criticism of the rationalist “prayer.” 
5. Christ’s absolute demand of prayer for salvation. 
IV. Summary of Chapters I and II and Conclusion. 
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Chapter III 


WHAT IS THE STATE OF RELIGION IN 
THE COUNTRY TODAY?P 


The first two chapters have been concerned with “religion” as 
the Catholic sees the problem. The standards of judgment used 
have been those of common sense together with our distinctive 
Catholic standards. Now, in this chapter it is proposed to let Prot- 
estantism and other “-isms” speak for themselves. All these have 
countless views upon the topic. 

We therefore ask the question which heads this chapter, hoping 
to set forth something, if only in a fragmentary fashion, of the ac- 
tual facts. And it is well to treat this topic, since Catholics are 
likely to know but very little of the thoughts that guide their non- 
Catholic neighbors. Yet it will not do to be too unaware of what 
“the other fellow” is thinking. The mores, and the general temper 
and attitude of the people in the United States, are certainly much 
more Protestant than Catholic. 


How Well Are Catholics Supplied with Catholic Literature? 


Newman maintained that there was no English Catholic litera- 
ture —or, if he did not put it so bluntly, that there was a pre- 
dominantly Protestant flavor and tone to English literature. Con- 
ditions have certainly changed since Newman’s day. The Oxford 
Movement alone has brought a notable number of English writers 
into the Church and a new generation of Catholic authors is spring- 
ing up. But there are still far too few to give us an adequate repre- 
sentation. Strenuous efforts must be made to aid in the develop- 
ment of a high-class Catholic literature. Some years ago a writer 
in America tabulated the weekly list of book publications drawn 
up in the Publishers’ Weekly —a record containing “practically 
all of the books of all of the publishers in all classifications.” He 
found that during a period of nine weeks— from March 2, till 
April 27, 1929, the total publications came to 1,613, but even by 
using the largest liberality in judging what might be called a 
“Catholic” book, the number of these only amounted to 42. He 
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adds that about fifty per cent of the Catholic books registered were 
translations from abroad. 

This situation is happily receiving attention and in some meas- 
ure it is being remedied. There is the “Catholic Book of the Month 
Club.” That gives emphasis to the fact that there is a demand for 
Catholic literature and it is precious advertising. There is the 
“Science and Culture Series” of Catholic books being edited by 
Father Husslein. And there is the stirring of the leaven in other 
significant ways. However, the situation is still definitely alarming. 
It is important, in the first place, that Catholics show an enlightened 
and practical interest in what is best in their own literature that 
they may thus aid to stimulate its growth. In this way, at least, 
everyone can contribute his part. 

For, as the literature of a land, so also the people. At any rate, it 
is certainly true, as a recent writer remarks: ‘“Novelists seldom write 
for a believing public: they take for granted that their readers will 
be as themselves — human beings without a definite standard of 
morals, without preconceived conceptions of truth, who will readily 
agree with anything said to them providing it arouses their feelings 
of sympathy.” All this, of course, is well enough known not to 
need much comment. But we begin with the data simply because 
we wish to understand the voice that is being raised in this Prot- 
estant land of ours. 


The American Reading Public Invites Authors to Shock It 


Ingersoll used to shock the American public. But that public has 
long since grown used to Ingersoll and worse. Plays that are thrown 
off Broadway hail that fact as a most fortuitous circumstance be- 
cause of its advertising value. Books forbidden the mails are eager- 
ly sought at once by the reading public. Such books tantalize be- 
cause they are officially withheld. The American play-going and 
book-reading public, when they stop to argue the point at all, are 
quick with the bromide, “I can read anything.’ 

The itch for “a kick” — publishers know how to play that up. 
A publisher, whom we do not wish to advertise, watches the titles 
of his booklets with intense interest, and when he finds that some- 
thing which he judged would be a decided success comes dawdling 
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along, with only some eight or ten thousand copies sold a year, he 
has an unfailing panacea. He renames the booklet with a suggestive 
title, and at once his sales will leap to thirty-eight and to fifty 
thousand.’ They tell the story of a publication by one of the govern- 
ment bureaus at Washington on the breeding of frogs—surely a 
stolid enough and unlikely subject to attract attention— but as 
the brochure was entitled The Love Life of a Bullfrog, the Amer- 
ican public forced its sale into extra issues!‘ 

The reading matter of the nation is prodigious, and by no means 
is all of it open to censure. But the features we have pointed out 
are significant because of the general tendency they represent. In 
every society there have always been itching ears, and at every 
period callow adolescents, whether in age or merely in mind, have 
been the joy of a certain type of publisher. But, there is too much 
of this today. True, one is unpopular when he “views with alarm,” 
and Mrs. Grundy, too, is a person whom Catholics reprobate. 
Nevertheless, there is something wrong with the American people 
today. 


Protestants Draw a Picture of Themselves 


The Protestant religious world is aware that “something” is hap- 
pening. And the amount of discussion the Protestants devote to 
solving the problem of what is happening to their religion is con- 
siderable. Many symposia are held. Debates are indulged in. The 
nonchurchman is apt to sneer and the churchman is apt to lose his 
temper when their views clash. 

In a sort of debate in the Forum for February, 1928, Herbert 
Asbury has the following to say: “The signs and portents of [Prot- 
estant] decay are visible on every hand: they may be discerned 
in the fretful clownishness of the clergy and the frantic political 
meddlings of the denominations, in the poverty-stricken state of 
even the most important churches, and, above all, they glow with 
an unwholesome luster amid the murk of the fierce and indecent 
hatreds that bubble upward from the seething caldron of Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist controversy. The great masses of the people 
can no longer find a solution of their multitudinous social and eco- 
nomic problems in absurd and discredited dogma expounded by a 
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priesthood which has sunk to an unbelievably low level of medi- 
ocrity. Intelligent men everywhere grow weary of the platitudinous 
droolings of an uneducated and uncultured ministry; they are not 
satisfied with the pious exhortations to ‘love your Lord and Re- 
deemer’ as a blanket answer to all questions. Moreover, the fearful 
drabness of the Protestant services are offensive to the eye and ear, 
and the eternal bickerings of the sects are a stench in the nostril 
of civilization. No one, of course, can foretell even the approximate 
date upon which Protestantism will finally crumble and collapse, 
but if the present rate of decline continues, the end of the twen- 
tieth century will probably find it abandoned and shriveling in the 
flames engendered by its own rancors.’” 

And the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, retorts thus: ““Mr. Asbury tells us he was once a 
Methodist but that he abandoned his ancestral faith fifteen years 
ago. After reading his article on ‘The Decline of Protestantism,’ 
one can readily believe that its author never had an intimate knowl- 
edge of the church John Wesley founded, still less of its sister com- 
munions of Reformation origin. His attainments as a Journalist 
suffice to raise his censures from the insignificance of sheer stupidity 
to the level of boredom. Taken at their proper valuation, they re- 
veal an acquaintance with a few well-known phrases and familiar 
formulas, the frequent reiteration of which characterizes a certain 
species of smart writing since the World War. Those who are 
susceptible to rhetoric and immune to the restraints of reason and 
accuracy may fall under the spell of his rhapsodic indictment. But 
it is safe to say that none who are even measurably aware of the 
historic relations of Protestantism to the making of great states, 
their lawful freedom, and their civilization can be misled by the 
crudities, exaggerations, and excrescences of this essay... . 8 

Apparently, the reverend gentleman has lost his temper in writ- 
ing the above just as surely as Mr. Asbury was baiting a bull when 
he wrote what he did. There is perhaps not so much completely true 
in either of them except the tone and the temper. Those two are 
unmistakable. They both pontificate and arrogate an infallibility 
which the poor berated Pope of Rome would hardly consider usable 
with his “down-trodden” flock! 


*Asbury, Herbert, “Is Protestantism Declining? I. The House Divided.” Forum, 
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More About Reunion 


However, it seems beyond controversy that all is not well with 
Protestantism. Within their own bodies they think of remedying 
the malady by many things: but foremost in the minds of many 
seems to be reunion. They want to get together and see if that can- 
not stop the centrifugal force which is —if they but knew it —at 
the very heart of, and a great part of, the living force of Protestant- 
ism. For, from their very name, they are “those who protest’; and 
it is the life of protest to have something to combat. Once that 
something was Catholicism. It still is, where a certain type of Prot- 
estant flourishes best —in the backwoods. But among the more 
enlightened, there is no need of dreading Rome. And so there is no 
need of “whooping it up,” an undignified thing at best, and thus 
securing the vital interest in “religion” which is certainly essential 
if a church is to survive. However, it would appear, reunion is little 
apt to succeed on any general scale at the present time except on 
one condition. As this is the “age of mergers,’ and as the money 
aspect of maintaining the churches becomes more and more acute, 
perhaps the economic considerations can force a union, if not of all 
Protestantism, then of certain of the more closely related bodies. 
One man who has been decidedly active in the business of reunion 
gives it as his opinion: “In very few cases are large bodies of church 
people willing as yet to enter unanimously into new relations. The 
problem of the stubborn minorities is one which will require skill, 
patience, and time to work out, even in cases where the final result 
is very little doubted. Sacred associations, cherished beliefs, diverse 
qualities of human nature, as well as many legal and practical] ques- 
tions, have to be considered and cannot be waived lightly aside.’ 


Protestants and Church Attendance 


Another very deep-rooted difficulty with Protestantism’s life 
today lies in the following: “If the only reason for going to church 
is to listen to a sermon, as most Protestants believe, why take all 
the trouble if a sermon may be heard by radio while resting com- 
fortably in one’s living room? ... This conviction that the chief 
reason for Protestant Church attendance is to hear a sermon, is 
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the result of the substitution of preaching for the Mass by the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. It has proved most baneful in 
its effects.” Clearly, when you are unable to rally your people, you 
are unable to guide or inspire them, or make them church-conscious |! 


Protestant Children and Religious Education 


A third very excellent reason why Protestantism is in difficulties 
lies in the education which Protestants wish their children to be 
given. They — the parents —in large measure no longer look on 
churchgoing as something which they are not obliged to do them- 
selves, but which they wish their children to do because it is good 
for them. As a consequence one who wrote as a Protestant clergy- 
man but has since become a Catholic, says: “A clear reason for our 
empty churches and the growing weakness of Protestantism is that 
the children of most Protestant parents receive an entirely secular 
education. The average Sunday school is too careless and haphazard 
in method to give effective religious training. Therein the children 
are not taught the principles of worship, nor trained in putting 
these principles into practice. The children of the well-to-do rarely 
see the inside of a Sunday school. They are sent away from home 
as early as possible and turned over to proper boarding schools 
where, perhaps, they may receive a smattering of instruction in the 
contents of the Bible, but where the greater emphasis is placed upon 
secular subjects and social conduct. 

“They receive little, if any, systematic development of the spir- 
itual life. Their religious training is regarded as a matter for their 
parents to deal with. This is as Protestant parents will it. They 
either forbid our educators to teach their children formal religion, 
or ignore the whole subject.’ 


Protestant Views on Churchgoing 


To the normal modern Protestant it is indeed largely a matter 
of taste whether churchgoing is to be considered as an important 
part of the practice of religion. Still the reasons assigned for going 
and for not going will be of some interest here. A contest conducted 
some years ago by a popular magazine elicits the following ten 
most frequently mentioned reasons for and against going to church. 
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For not going to church: 

. They object to the ritual as boresome or meaningless. 

. They prefer to worship in the open air. 

. They object to the insincerity of certain church members. 

. They object to what they call the commercialism of the church. 
. Church services call up painful childhood memories. 

6. They stay away because of rows with the minister or with some church 
officer or member. 

7. They have been sickened by revival meetings. 

8. They like to sleep late. 

9. Prefer to spend the day in some form of outing. 

10. They regard much of the church service as superstition. 

For going to church: 

1. They were brought up to go. 

. Like to meet their friends at church. 

. Go as an example to their children. 

. Think it a wholesome thing to be identified with a church. 
. Like to sing hymns with the congregation. 

. Enjoy the beauty of the service. 

. Need the comfort the church can give in time of trouble. 

. Go to church to forget petty cares. 

9. To find strength and inspiration. 

10. To seek the peace which passeth all understanding.” 

Another writer, again in a popular magazine — which means, I 
suppose, that the writer will more or less speak out of the hearts 
of his audience things congenial for them to hear — puts his case 
for not going to church flippantly, perhaps, but with an underlying 
seriousness for all that: 

“T don’t like to go to church. I never did like to go to church. I 
don’t think I ever shall like to go to church. I would much rather 
lie abed on a Sunday morning after the week’s grind, or putter 
around the house in my old clothes and feel that the Sabbath is 
indeed a day of rest, a day made for man; or, when the outdoors 
is calling me, take to the open road. Six days in the week I have 
had my nose to the grindstone, meeting my routine obligations to 
the social order under which I live. If I haven’t lived to suit God 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
I have no idea that I can make up to Him by forced behavior on 
Sunday. 

“I feel no obligation whatever to go to church. I do not recognize 
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any divine right of the church to demand of me that I attend its 
services, subscribe to its creeds, submit to its discipline, and con- 
tribute to its support. I believe in Jesus and the things He taught. 
Very heartily do I believe in Him and His teachings. But just what 
has that to do with the church, or the church to do with that? There 
is no necessary connection between being a Christian and attending 
church — none that I can see for myself, at the least... . 

“My wife is a church member; many of my neighbors are. Which 
is all well enough with me. All I ask in return for my attitude is 
my own right to remain outside if I care to, and not have that fact 
held against me... .”" 

These reasons are instructive. They clearly mark, at any rate, a 
wide and deep-rooted indifference to churchgoing. It must not be 
without interest to a Catholic to observe that not one of the rea- 
sons given for going to church was the one which at once and auto- 
matically springs to the lips of a Catholic: “Because it is God’s 
will.” 


Protestant Sermons Again 


Of course, many reasons can be assigned for this indifference to 
churchgoing. But perhaps modern preaching should come in for 
the lion’s share of the responsibility. A well-known popularizer of 
fashionable thought and science reports his findings: “The news- 
paper that I read has, on Saturday, a page devoted to church serv- 
ices, and on Monday summaries of some of the sermons. I diverted 
and instructed myself the past winter in checking them up. In more 
than fifty per cent of them there was no indication in the title of 
the sermon of anything to do with ethics or religion. It is quite 
possible that in the delivery the reverend gentlemen might say 
something about souls, service, and values, but if so it was lugged 
in,”’!? 

Another and more sober critic says: “The older dogmatic state- 
ments do not appear as often as they did a quarter of a century 
ago. The sovereignty of God, the divine election, the substitutionary 
blood atonement of Christ, the total depravity of man and his in- 
ability to choose God without the aid of prevenient grace, the in- 
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errancy of the Bible, the austere negative demands of the Puritan 
pulpit, the threat of hell and the rewards of heaven —all these 
great interests of the pulpit in America are either wholly absent or 
held in abeyance.’’?!® 

A Catholic would agree that at least two of these topics are 
among the things which Protestantism would do very well to scrap 
since they represent only the imaginings, dour enough but quite 
untrue to God’s teaching, of men who devised them out of their 
own heads and not out of the contents of God’s word. But these 
doctrines were compelling things and made use of some of the 
elemental susceptibilities of mankind. Speaking only from the 
standpoint of a psychologist, McDougall analyzes the religious emo- 
tions as ultimately based upon the instinctive emotions of wonder, 
negative self-feeling, fear, tender emotion, and curiosity. Now, 
irrespective of their truth, the topics listed above do appeal strongly 
to these emotions, a fact that was well understood by the “old- 
timers” who used to measure their effectiveness by the amount of 
terror and quaking they were able to inspire. 


American Youth and the “Fear of God” 


But if one thing is certain nowadays, it is that you cannot frighten 
people for long and “make them like it.” Our youth especially are 
care-free and unconcerned, and not much given to enjoying a fright. 
They welcome a thrill but they smile rather at an effort to put the 
“fear of God” into them. For one thing, they know so frightfully 
little about God. It is an interesting but a sad experience to quiz 
young men and women who are the proud products of our public 
high schools on what they may understand by the word God. They 
know Him mostly as a word to be used for the sake of emphasis, 
but they do not know Him as a person. They still retain the orig- 
inal impulses which normally and naturally teach a man to look 
behind the appearances of things and see a Mover, a Destiner, a 
First and Supreme Being, but they find the avenues of approach 
to the crystallization of these ideas so clogged and blocked that 
very few of them break through on their own initiative. And it is 
not “smart” — educationally speaking — to put too much insistence 
or too much confidence in what are called outworn folkways, which 
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crudely and in childlike fashion accepted the age-old concepts of 
God and the hereafter. 


College Men and Protestantism 


The college men and women present a problem of their own in 
regard to Protestantism. It has been said that in a sense the safest 
students at a university are those who are least likely to profit by 
being there. For they are the ones who do not think. The magazines 
have a goodly amount of reading matter on such topics as the 
undergraduate and his religion. One article in particular, “What 
College Did to My Religion,” is worthy of study. The young man 
describes his emergence from the faith of his fathers; gives the 
reasons that influenced him; and winds up on a note of what he 
likes to think is hope. The article is highly typical. It relates the 
shock of thrusting a fundamentalist mind, unprotected and unini- 
tiated into the rational foundations of belief, into contact with the 
normal attitudes and viewpoints prevalent in secular universities.’* 

As a matter of fact, it would sometimes seem that a positive 
assault is made on the religious faith of the incoming student. 
Courses for freshmen, obligatory courses, pretend to teach him how 
to think for himself. These “Orientation Courses” or “Freshmen 
Courses in Citizenship” — or whatever they may be called — are 
rather terrible instruments for breeding skepticism. The courses 
go unrefuted, too. The young student, fresh from the omniscience 
of high school, finds questions scattered cynically over the whole 
field of religion. And the answers? Unable to formulate them for 
themselves, unable or unwilling to search for them, these young 
men and women may accept the conclusions that are proposed 
under the guise of “stimulation to independent thought,” or they 
may cling to the old ideas of their childhood and refuse to “lose” 
a faith, whose defense they never really knew. In fact, however, 
the mortality rate for faith and religion among college men and 
women is high.*® 

Certainly, as a group, college students are not churchgoers. By 
actual count at one of our greatest middle-western universities, ‘“be- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent of the students go to church on an average 
Sunday. About half of these are regular attendants, the rest very 
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occasional ones.’'® It is rather asking too much to expect that 
these men and women, if and when they become parents, will 
in turn insist that their child or children take up churchgoing. 
If the father and mother find successfully that they can lead their 
lives comfortably without going to church, what is there that will 
make them think their children need church? The best they can 
be asked to do is to allow the children to grow up “unindoctrinated,” 
which, of course, means that the children are fiercely “indoctrinat- 
ed” — and then, when the child has lived its hazardous way and 
found no support from religion, then, “let him choose for himself.” 


The Education of Protestant Clergy 


Here it may not be out of place to mention another probable 
reason for the falling off of church attendance and of the outward 
practice of religion generally within the Protestant bodies. In a 
word, it may be summed up in the idea that many a man or woman 
intellectually has outgrown the minister. It must be very hard for 
one who has finished college to “sit under” some preacher who has 
never gone to college— even, in many instances, to high school 
either. It is quite one thing to attend something which the priest 
does, i.e., to assist at Mass, where something is done and where the 
learning or lack of it does not affect the essential Sacrifice; and it 
is quite another to take instruction in any and every topic under 
the sun, including the laws of nature and the state of politics, from 
one who is felt to be decidedly one’s intellectual inferior. Thus we 
are told: 

“An arresting bit of information is that an analysis of unpub- 
lished census materials, covering twenty-one leading denominations 
representing 74 per cent of the entire number of churches in the 
United States, shows that almost three out of eight ministers of 
eighteen white denominations do not claim to be graduates of either 
college or seminary. Even these figures are conservative, says Dr. 
Fry, because the Government gave the ministers the benefit of the 
doubt when it came to classifying uncertain cases. 

“The Roman Catholic priests generally report longer academic 
training than the ministers of seventeen white Protestant bodies. 
Instead of 41 per cent falling into the class of nongraduates, as is 
the case among the Protestant group, only 6.6 per cent of the priests 
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were so classified. Moreover, 68 per cent of the priests claimed to 
be graduates of both college and seminary, compared with less than 
half this proportion for the white Protestant pastors. 

“Among white Protestant groups, rural-urban differences in 
ministerial training are striking. In cities only one out of five of 
the ministers of seventeen white Protestant denominations report 
that they were neither college nor seminary men, while in rural 
areas this proportion is more than one out of two. It is especially 
noteworthy, says Dr. Fry, that eleven of the twenty-one large de- 
nominations studied report that half their rural ministers are not 
graduates of either college or seminary.” 


Protestantism and Humanism 


Yet another reason for the falling off in Protestantism can be 
traced to the cleavage between Modernism and Fundamentalism 
referred to above. Under this topic it is in place to insert a brief 
remark on “Humanism.” Mr. Lippmann in A Preface to Morals 
Says very acutely: 

“The teachers of a theistic morality, when the audience is devout, 
have only to fortify the impression that the rules of conduct are 
certified by God the invisible King. The ethical problem of the 
common man is to recognize the well-known credentials of his 
teachers. In practice he has merely to decide whether the priest, 
the prince, and the elders are what they claim to be. When he has 
done that, there are no radical questions to be asked. But the 
teachers of humanism have no credentials. Their teaching is not 
certified. They have to prove their case by the test of mundane 
experience. They speak with no authority which can be scrutinized 
once and for all, and then forever accepted. They can proclaim no 
rule of conduct with certainty, for they have no inherent personal 
authority, and they cannot be sure they are right. They cannot 
command. They cannot truly exhort. They can only inquire, infer, 
and persuade. They have only human insight to guide them and 
those to whom they speak must in the end themselves accept the full 
responsibility for the consequence of any advice they choose to 


accept. 
“Yet with all its difficulties, it is to the morality of humanism 


"Fry, Dr. C. Luther, The United States Looks at Its Churches. Published by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, John R. Mott, Chairman. Reported in 
Literary Digest, July 12, 1930. 
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that men must turn when the ancient order of things dissolves. 
When they find that they no longer believe seriously and deeply 
that they are governed from heaven, there is anarchy in their souls 
until by conscious effort they find ways of governing themselves.’’*® 

Mr. Lippmann, it is true, represents but one of the several divi- 
sions or schools of Humanism.?® But Humanism of any sort sounds 
the knell of traditional Protestantism. The Humanist has begun 
too clearly to appreciate what human nature is to be satisfied or 
soothed by the traditional Protestant concept. On the other hand, 
the groping, uncertainties, and vagariousness shown by the Hu- 
manists in their concept of the supernatural and their reaction to 
it makes one doubtful whether they will end up at the doors of 
the Catholic Church. In the meantime they go their way, struggling 
beautifully for better things while casting aside much of the dog- 
ma that they find in their path. They think they have at last made 
a great discovery. They think they are builders, not mere critics. 
But they would do well to consider the words of St. Paul: “Let 
each look to it how he buildeth. Foundation can no man lay other 
than that which is [already] laid, which is Jesus Christ. But if a 
man buildeth upon the foundation, whether it be gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, grass [or] straw— the work of each man 
shall become manifest” (I Cor. iii. 10). Time, if nothing else, will 
show them that they, too, must reckon with the “stone that was 
rejected.” 


Modern Fashions of Living Are Hard on Protestantism 


At any rate, it seems perfectly true that the principle of author- 
ity in Protestant religion is lost. When authority goes, anarchy 
follows swiftly. It is anarchy which we have in the Protestant 
world today. Many incidental reasons, rather signposts than causes, 
for the falling off may be added to the ones given already. It is, 
for instance, a fact that at any moment the entire population of the 
country could be seated in autos and started in motion for a ““week- 
end” or for any other purpose. No one can help but appreciate the 


Lippmann, Walter, A Preface to Morals. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, Publishers, pp. 138-39. 

*Cf. Burke, Francis, $.J., “The Religious Trends of Humanism.” America, Jan- 
uary 16, 1932. 

Cf. The Modern Schoolman (St. Louis University), November, 1932, “A Sym- 
posium on Humanism.” 
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temptation there is in this fact. Why stay to attend church when 
otherwise you can get an “early start”? Catholics, too, are faced 
with that problem. Furthermore, radio reaches an incalculable 
number of listeners; and the broadcasters cater with sermons as 
well as with everything else. The “tired business man” with his 
passion for golf, the “tired business woman” — of whom there were 
some 10,000,000 before the depression, 1,500,000 of whom were of 
the prime “churchgoing age,” i.e., between 45 and 65 — the new meet- 
ing house which is the “movie” theater — these are but a few of 
the occasions which distract the mind of modern Protestants from 
the church service.?° Asbury in his little diatribe lists others. But 
behind these occasions, there is hidden a cause — and the cause is 
the loss of the “supernatural.” It seems to be “evaporating” from 
the world outside of Catholic circles. But when the supernatural 
has gone, the real heart of Christianity has been stolen away and 
we are left with only natural religion — a worthy thing, indeed, but 
as we have seen, a thing inadequate. 


The Wealth of the Protestant Churches 


There is another item which must be added here so that no false 
idea is given of the size and reach of organized religion in our 
country. It is a “big business” in more ways than one. There are 
212 denominations, and these have 232,000 churches in the land 
with some 44,380,000 members over thirteen years of age. The 
property of these denominations, exclusive of pastor’s residences, 
investment property, school buildings, hospitals and things of the 
sort, is $3,800,000,000. In the year 1926 the total reported expendi- 
ture of local churches ran to $817,000,000. That is a staggering 
amount of money and shows the earnestness of those who contri- 
buted it better, perhaps, than any other single thing could do.” 


The Sterility of Protestantism in the Matter of Converts 


However, many indeed of these “churches” are not metropolitan 
structures. And many of them are condemned as “‘sterile” because 
they bring no converts to the fold. In 1928, some 60,000 of these 
churches had no converts to report; 20,000 more report on two or 
three converts, and that is practical sterility. Besides, there is a 
caution to be observed in taking the membership figures too lit- 


"Cf. Collins, Frederick L., “Shall We Bury the Dead Churches?” Woman’s 
Home Companion, September, 1929. 
=Cf. Note 17. 
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erally. Some of these members are “automatic,” are born into auto- 
matically absorptive churches; many, besides, though entered on 
the rolls for life, have quit. Many, too, are registered several times, 
since the great American family moves rather often and not seldom, 
too, does not have its membership canceled in the old church but 
merely joins on in the new. These two points must be reckoned with 
when you see figures indicating increase.?? 


The United States Religious Census — A Chart 


The accompanying chart will give the more or less exact numbers 
for the greater denominations within the country. 


Religion and Morality 


The story that those figures tell is perhaps not at once apparent. 
But it cannot be without meaning that practically one half of the 
people of this country are without definite religious affiliation. Those 
who do belong to a church are hardly touched in many cases by 
that church’s influence. Perhaps the easiest proof of that statement 
is to be found in the prison population of the United States, where 
it becomes clear beyond controversy that a very large proportion 
of those who claim a religion have no real knowledge of that reli- 
gion and are scarcely guided at all in their moral lives by religion’s 
teachings and religion’s aids. But this half of the population which 
is without affiliation and without the direct sphere of influence of 
any church — what of it? 


The Challenge 


If it is hard enough with religion and its helps to lead a moral 
life, what will it be for those who utterly reject or neglect the aids 
which religion, as we have seen, does supply toward moral living? 
It is acommonplace to cry out that this is a godless age and to decry 
the laxity in morals and manners that are rampant. Certainly it is 
true that compelling ideas and the grace of God are needed if a 
man is to support himself in a moral crisis. Of course, there is the 
charge that religion has nothing really valuable to contribute to 
morals. There is the challenge that no proof has ever been forth- 
coming that a member of a religious body was the better man and 
citizen for that membership. And there is the indubitable fact that 


™Cf. Note 17. 
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many men and women who profess no religion and are uncon- 
cerned to attempt to regulate their lives by religious principles and 
ideas are indeed splendid neighbors and good friends, and people 
whom you can trust with your money and your precious things, be 
they jewels or children or daughters or wives. 


The Christian Atmosphere 


Many attempts have been made to analyze this situation. The 
analysis amounts to this, that where religion is not visibly and ad- 
mittedly an influence, it is an occult one, but real nevertheless. And 
it is true beyond controversy that one who speaks any of the lan- 
guages of Europe and lives where sights and thoughts of Europe 
can reach him, sees Christianity alive and powerful. The words we 
use (sin, righteousness, goodness, virtue, morality, sainthood, God, 
Christ, the Madonna) the things we are familiar with — these 
smack of Christianity. 

An experience of the writer may be apropos. In a class of graduate 
students, the question was asked: “Can you think of some things 
which, independent of all circumstances, would still be wrong?” And 
the answer was given by one who professed to belong to no church 
and to draw no strength or ideas from any church: “Yes — playing 
cards on Sunday and profanity.” The value of the instance lies in 
this — both things named are (or were) things once banned by a 
church. And this student was impressed so sturdily at the time with 
their wrongness that even now, when the church influence is no 
longer explicitly admitted, the effect of a church judgment remains. 
There are many, many folk of the sort who find their inhibitions 
dictated by what was —and may still be —a judgment of Chris- 
tianity. These people are living on the fragments of Christ’s fair 
teachings ; but it is not true to say that there is no contact with reli- 
gion in their lives. 


A Dangerous Self-Deception 


Only, their motives are extremely undependable. They cozen them- 
selves with the notion that they are working for the future of human- 
ity. Generously, without hope of recompense, they consider that, if 
it be necessary, they must sacrifice their negligible selves for the 
future destiny of the race, for the indefinite elevation of humanity 
toward greater knowledge, greater virtue, greater happiness. There, 
then, might seem to be a motive able to inflame wholly devoted 
hearts. But it is such a groundless hope. For unless we wish to sur- 
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render reason completely, an examination of the titles of this hu- 
manity, which is made into an absolute, brings only a mocking, elf- 
like answer. For is this humanity so superior to the individual ? Does 
it, too, embrace the sum of the vices of its members as well as the 
sum of their virtues? Is this generous and devoted soul so inferior to 
the general run of beings that he (or she) must sacrifice himself (or 
herself) for them? Must the dregs be worth the heart blood of the 
fine ? After all, and quite reasonably, the humanity that comes closest 
to myself and most interests me is myself. Why, then, must I toil and 
wear myself that these others may grudgingly accept my ministra- 
tions and uncomfortably and reluctantly try to follow my lead? Who 
made me the leader? Faith in a better humanity, which in all like- 
lihood will never be, is a cold thing and were it not disguised by emo- 
tion and tricked out with the remnants of some patchwork of the 
elusive but inspiring figure of the God-man, it would never go far, 
nor last long. And who shall say that it will continue to inspire? 


Some Illustrations and Discussions 


Another instance, perhaps in point here, may be found in the an- 
swer of a thirteen-year-old mountain lad to the same question, “Can 
you think of some things which must always be wrong and forbid- 
den you?” His answer was modified by his environment and up- 
bringing. He knew nothing of the appeal of humanity. His answer: 
“Ves. Running away with another man’s wife — when he still wishes 
her. And stealing a horse.” Its precocity is no reason for suspicion. 
Mountain lads, living higgledy-piggledy — boy and girl, father and 
mother, in one room — as this lad and the seven other members of 
his family did — have no reticences and no ignorance. 

Now, there is perhaps little churchly lore in those two judgments. 
But they rather represent the thoughts of another sort — the sort 
who are raised out of all positive churchly environment. These are a 
greater problem and a greater menace to the security of our civiliza- 
tion. And, unfortunately, they are abundantly found in every part of 
the land; not merely in isolated and secluded mountain areas. 

The slums present numerous examples of this type. And the slums 
are not the only places to boast of such a ripened crop. The eman- 
cipated, and in this number can be counted many of our present col- 
lege students and graduates, offer a life which has been exposed to the 
atmosphere of Christianity and has been reacting against it. Tags 
and tatters of Freudian nonsense, clichés of Darwinism, fragments 
of scientific “comparative religion,” and just sheer blatant atheism 
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are on the tongues of such. An article, not in itself significant, but 
typical in its cynical willingness to find no fault with the present 
trend among the “intelligentsia” remarks, under the heading, 
“Wanted, A Substitute for Righteousness,” that prudence is about 
the best modern equivalent of the old-time righteousness.”* 


The Peril of Autonomous Morals 


Certainly it would appear to be beyond controversy that there is 
really no compelling power in the theory of ‘‘autonomous” morals. 
What incentive does it offer for bettering the race? What compulsion 
toward virtue can the ordinary individual in the grip of a tempta- 
tion find when he is ‘taught to believe that morals are only the ex- 
pression of a dominating majority’s will? Fortunately, the race is in- 
eradicably religious and the race has an essential slant toward moral- 
ity. No matter how low a people sink, there will be found those who 
are attempting to bring them to a consciousness of right and wrong, 
and who are honestly striving to uplift them. The methods may be 
mistaken and the objectives may be false, but the race is continually 
groping upward and outward from its muck and murk toward the 
good. 

However, the situation is decidedly serious. Youth cannot be ex- 
pected to meet its turbulent temptations without some check. Men 
cannot save their souls by deliberately turning their backs on God 
and on all the cravings and unuttered yearnings of their being for 
that which is good and true and noble. The world cannot long live a 
“human” life without the sweet, powerful influence of the fair Christ. 
God cannot bring to a blessed eternity those who will not suffer Him 
even secretly to make His way into their lives. Nor is it true — unless 
in exceptional instances — that man can wholly stifle his conscience. 
God cannot long be banished without distress and unhappiness 
sweeping over the world as once they swept over the pagan, dying 
Roman empire. 


God Will Not Allow Himself to be Wholly Excluded 
from the World 


Under whatever name he knows Him, man needs God and cries 
out for Him. And there is hope in the consoling thought that how- 
ever pagan our modern civilization may outwardly seem, and how- 


*Cf. Carlson, Avis D., “Wanted: A Substitute for Righteousness.” Harper’s 
Magazine. February, 1927. 
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ever rotten it may inwardly be, still in pagan New York there can 
never be the utter sense of being lost and that utter loneliness which 
once could and did exist in pagan Rome. For in a thousand places 
there burns a tiny lamp before a tabernacle and Christ is there. 

However, too much emphasis cannot be given to the horrible need 
of the world today, whether that world be the Protestant or the un- 
believing one. “St. Thomas Aquinas shows that the human race 
needed a revelation even of the truths of natural religion, in order 
that all men in due time and with certainty might come to a right 
knowledge of God and of their relations to Him. He concedes these 
truths are not beyond the reach nor outside the compass of the 
human mind. Nevertheless he maintains that only a few men could 
or would employ the mental labor requisite for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of them; that these few would attain this knowledge only after 
long years of study; and that this knowledge finally attained would 
in many cases be mixed with error and obscured with doubts. The 
Vatican Council in its Dogmatic Constitution makes this position of 
St. Thomas its own. ‘To a supernatural revelation,’ it declares, ‘we 
owe it that truths, which of themselves indeed are not impenetrable 
to human reason, can now be known by all men readily, with stead- 
fast certainty and with accuracy.’ The religious history of the na- 
tions which existed before the Incarnation proves that the teaching 
of the Vatican is the declaration of an historical fact, which must be 
admitted even by those who do not acknowledge its magisterial 
authority.’”° 

And so we leave this part of the question — Protestantism, that is 
— having attempted to orient the reader properly by insisting finally 
on the value of religion, however weak it may be, provided it does 
something to put the race into necessary contact with God. Holy and 
God-fearing men and women have been reared, have lived and died 
in Protestantism, not because it was Protestantism, but because it 
still contained a greater or less remnant of Catholicism. The flower 
of Protestantism is apt to become Catholic, given a fair chance to 
know what the Catholic Church really teaches; the flower of Cath- 
olicism becomes saints. 


*Brosnahan, Timothy, S.J., “Modern Polytheism.” Catholic Mind, June 8, 1927, 
p. 219. (Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Bk. i, c. 4.) 
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Atheism, a Growing Menace in America 


Still, we should not be true to facts should we fail to notice one 
more thing -—an ugly menace that raises its head, attacking not 
Protestantism only, but all religion — Atheism. Protestantism may 
be in its death throes. Atheism boasts that it is but being born; that 
it will grow and overshadow all religion; that it will uproot all reli- 
gion from the face of the earth. The Third Annual Report of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Atheism (1929) says: 
“The Four A proposes to go ahead. The chorus of hostile criticism 
from noncombatants will not change our course. 

“The Four A is here to insure a complete job in the wrecking of 
religion... . 

“We offer no apology for our tactics. We sneer and jeer at reli- 
gion and shall continue doing so until it is laughed out of existence. 
We now know that the belief in the existence of spiritual beings 
arose because of primitive man’s inability to explain events. We now 
know that primitive man was mistaken. Religion was born of fear, 
reared by fraud, and is kept alive by lies... . 

“The supernatural does not exist. There is no God. Religion de- 
serves no more respect than a pile of garbage. It must be destroyed.’’¢ 

That is a clear enough statement of purpose and methods. The ter- 
rible thing is that the statement gives expression to ideas that are 
growing. Waves of propaganda sweep the country from time to time. 
Filthy and utterly disgusting flying sheets and placards are scattered 
broadcast among children. Universities, supported by the taxpayer’s 
money and controlled by the state, haye permitted the existence of 
societies or clubs under such attractive titles as “The Sons of Satan,” 
“The Society of the Godless,” “The Circle of the Godless,” “The 
Damned Souls.”?? This, by the way, is in despite of a decision of the 
Supreme Court to the effect “that this is a Christian nation.” 

The peril of the growth of such a movement lies not alone in the 
fact that Russian Soviet propaganda will secretly, perhaps, but sure- 
ly further it and therefore capitalize it. It lies fundamentally in the 
fact that the American people are not so much given to thought as to 


*Cf. Lonergan, William I., S.J., The Menace of Atheism (America Press), p. 18. 

"Op. cit., p. 14. 

*Cf. Kinsman, Frederick J., Americanism and Catholicism (Longmans, Green 
and Company), p. 104, where the author quotes Reports of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Vol. 143, pp. 457-472. 
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action, to criticism as to enthusiasm; and therefore we can reason- 
ably fear that the children who are educated away from God by the 
normal trend of the public-school education will find themselves 
sympathetic to the ideas rather than apathetic or hostile. When you 
have a sympathetic audience, you do not need much persuasion to 
insure a following. When you have a following, you may create a 
wide movement as did Mrs. Eddy with her utterly irrational 
“Science.” 


The Tragedy of Atheism 


But the tragic emptiness of a life led under such guidance is the 
overwhelming loss. For in the last analysis such folk as atheists are 
telling us to act in the dark, to subordinate our beings to the tyranny 
of a butterfly society, destined like the individuals who make it up, 
to return to the unmoral matter from which it sprung. If our lives are 
sketched on no eternal plan, if they all wind up in the same putre- 
faction of a grave or whiff of ashes, if they are finally swallowed up 
by the same zero, if their effects are wiped away forever with the 
same gesture that speeds the parting breath, if the final triumph of 
“the Good” is only a mirage of which mankind is the poor dupe, then 
it surely would be madness to preach morality, virtue, sacrifice, in 
order to maintain a society which can only be prolonged to disappear 
ultimately. Indeed, under this notion, in its final analysis, life means 
exactly nothing. 

Let a poor, quivering lad be gripped by passion in his flesh and in 
his blood, disconcerted by the sometimes agony of life, stricken in 
his dearest affections, and then speak to him of sacrifice, of self-im- 
molation (not of total immolation which under conditions can be 
tolerable, even desired) but of constant and enduring self-renuncia- 
tion, minute after minute, day after day, and year after year until 
the nothingness overtakes him — speak to such a lad of this and 
what can you expect but the final surrender to evil? Go on saying to 
such a lad that life is merely a cross with no resurrection, conscious- 
ness a flash between two voids, the soul a fugitive spark snapped out 
forever by an eternity of shadow, the earth, his only home, a planet 
doomed to perish in the great death of the solar system — and ask 
him with cheerful eye and hoping heart to face himself and fate, and 
win? The odds are too great. Man cannot live that way — and does 
not! 

Later we give some attention to the problem of the well-behaved 
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atheist, the “godly ungodly.” Undoubtedly men and women who pro- 
fess no belief in God do show lives of self-sacrifice and devotion. But 
we are speaking for the generality of mankind, and not for the few. 
In the old Roman world the Stoics knew how to preach in a most 
godly manner, knew how to teach many virtues. A few moments 
spent in browsing over Epictetus shows this well enough. But these 
philosophers had little effect on their world. Furthermore, philoso- 
phers do not try to convert the world. By their own standards, their 
rare and finer thought is beyond the understanding of the common 
man; or, if not beyond his understanding, then doomed indeed to 
fruitlessness. For “the many do not think.” 


Communism — the Threat of the Future? 


There remains but one more phenomenon in the world of religious 
ideas outside the Catholic Church to which we must attend. It is 
Communism. Atheism may by some be admitted to a place among 
the religions of America. Can it be that Communism will also ar- 
rive? After all, is not Communism but a likely phase and a certain 
corollary of Atheism? 

It is, indeed, a singular phenomenon in the age in which we live 
that men could think enough about and of religion to wish to found 
so utterly new a religion; for Communism, while it is the denial of 
all present-day religions, is itself a religion. True, it turns things 
completely topsy-turvy. For all the old sanctions and all the old 
beliefs it substitutes novel ones. Of course, since it is dealing with 
human beings it cannot abolish human nature and it cannot abolish 
the ways in which human nature must think and act. But it can try 
hard to substitute other motives for the previously accepted ones; it 
can substitute another goal for the previously settled one. 

Man before the problem of religion is very much like man before 
the problem of speech. The question is not whether he will or will 
not speak, the question merely is how and in what idiom and lan- 
guage he will speak. And so with Communism. The question is how 
and in what manner will man worship and whom will he worship; 
but it is not whether he will worship. In place, then, of the intangible 
loyalties and supports normally evoked and used by Christianity, in 
place of the private ownership of productive property and the spur 
to individual betterment that such property offers, in place of the 
fruits of private enterprise and the incentive to work that the safe- 
guarded results of one’s toil present, in place of the family and all 
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that the family can offer in the way of peace and harmony and stim- 
ulus to effort —in place of all these things which, after all, society 
has found fairly able to inspire and ennoble the race, Communism 
offers new loyalties. She tells her young men that they are saviors; 
she builds sturdily and insistently on the messianic idea, substitut- 
ing for a chosen people a chosen class — the proletariat ; she proposes 
to her youth to produce a new world. She does not set before the 
world the ideas of the American Declaration of Independence: “That 
to secure these rights [certain inalienable rights of the individual], 
Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” But she does propose that the 
State is the creator and institutor of rights — her own — which are 
not possessed by the individual except insofar as the State vouch- 
safes to dispense them. It is not, evidently, a denial of rights but a 
shift of them, not an eradication of rights but an entire recasting of 
the area where rights are to be found, and an entire shuffling of the 
notion of right, that is, making it state-created and not God-given. 
The world becomes no longer theocentric or anthropocentric but 
“sociocentric.” 

But Communism does present itself as a religion: “Only a religion 
is characterized by the claim to possess absolute truth. ... Only a 
religion can be exclusive. Only a religion has a catechism which is ob- 
ligatory for everyone. Only a religion can claim to possess the depths 
of the human soul. . . . Communism persecutes all religions because 
it is itself a religion. Recognizing itself as one true religion, it can- 
not suffer other false religions alongside of it.’*® And like religions, 
especially in their youth, it has the trick of inspiring and calling 
forth enthusiasm and sacrifice. That it is claiming to be “godless” 
is only a trick of words. It has its god — an ugly and indecent thing 
which teaches that all means are good so long as they further the 
aim prescribed. That god is not Lenin but it is the Soviet. Just as 
surely as Roma Victrix was a goddess, so the Soviet is a god, fitted 
to a pedestal and accepting sacrifice — the sweet savor of the spoiled 
innocence and integrity of the youth of a very great land. 


A Communist Contrasts His Faith with Christianity 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy records that he invited a high Soviet official to 
set forth in specific terms the social and ethical tenets which Com- 


*Berdaeyev, Nicholas, Tke Russian Revolution, Essays in Order (Sheed and 
Ward), p. 82. 
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munism and Christianity have in common, and those in which they 
are opposed. This request brought an interesting reply. The com- 
mon aims, as they were stated by this official, are in brief form, 
these: 

“Each system, Christianity or Communism, seeks a new social 
order based on social justice and cooperation, in a classless society 
or equal brotherhood. Each believes in a world-wide missionary prop- 
aganda and obedience to the call for world service, in the training 
of youth, and in instruction of the illiterate. Each professes faith in 
the common man. 

“Fach believes itself to be the one hope of humanity, the savior 
of the world. Each is an absolute system, claiming to be the way 
and expecting to conquer the world; each looks with aversion upon 
the other. 

“Each believes in social service, entire loyalty of the individual to 
the cause. Each stands in theory for the simple life, condemnation 
of selfish accumulation and unshared wealth, of profiteering and so- 
cial wrong. 

“Each professes belief in a predestined reign of righteousness, 
where no rule of force will be necessary. 

“Each has been persecuted and violently opposed ; each believes in 
costly struggle. The orthodox section of each believes in an apoca- 
lyptic, cataclysmic world conflict, or Armageddon, before the new 
order can triumph — the one supernatural, the other natural — by 
the organized effort of the workers.” 

When it came to the difference between the two systems, Dr. 
Eddy’s informant placed on the side of Communism the following 
tenets: 

“A conception of the universe as materialistic mechanism, with- 
out a god; of man without a soul or enduring personality of enduring 
worth. 

“Absolute loyalty to social control and to the cause of the revolu- 
tion. 

“Class hate in the class war. 

“Destructive revolution, and government by coercion, dictatorship, 
as the means to an end. 

“An immediate new epoch of social justice by compulsion; sub- 
jection of the individual for the sake of social salvation. 

“The Christian principles in opposition to these beliefs are so fam- 
iliar to everybody that there is no need to mention them here.’’*° 


“Ratcliffe, S. K., “Russian Communism as a Religion.” Yale Review, Winter, 
1932, pp. 239-240. 
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Conclusion. St. Augustine’s Prayer 


In conclusion, we will point to but one fact, a fact which emerges 
throughout this chapter. The world is suffering from spiritual star- 
vation.*? There has been a time in these United States when starva- 
tion stalked in a land of plenty. In religion that time endures. In 
doctrine, in morals there is vagueness, groping, distrust, and even 
anguish among those outside the Catholic Church. There within, of 
course, can be found the “plenty” which Christ has purchased by 
His Precious Blood. St. Augustine’s words are as true today as they 
were the day he wrote them. He prays to God thus: “Oh! how shall 
I find rest in Thee ? Who will send Thee into my heart to inebriate it, 
so that I may forget my woes, and embrace Thee, my only good? 
What art Thou to me? Have compassion on me that I may speak. 
What am I to Thee that Thou demandest my love, and unless I give 
it Thee Thou art angry and threatenest me with great sorrows? Is it, 
then, a light sorrow not to love Thee ?’’*? 


Topical Summary 


I. The Catholic “voice” in American literature: 
1. Sorry conditions. 
2. Hopes. 
II. Dogmatic Protestantism at bay: 
1. A journalist criticizes. 
2. A clergyman replies. 
. More about reunion. 
. The Protestant sermon and the radio. 
. Protestant children and religious education. 
. Protestant views on churchgoing: 
a) Not a dogmatic necessity. 
b) “Interest” lacking: sermons again. 
c) The old-time sermon has been scrapped. 
7. “Outgrowing” the preacher: 
a) College men and women. 
6b) Uneducated clergy. 
III. Humanism is a solvent of old-fashioned Protestantism. 
IV. Modern fashions of living and church attendance. 


Nuon ft Ww 
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=Cf. Sullivan, William L., “Our Spiritual Destitution.” Atlantic Monthly, March, 
1929. 
“Augustine, Confessions. I, v, 5. 
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V. The enormous wealth of religion: 

1. The actual monies invested. 

2. Protestantism and its converts. 

3. The United States Religious Census —a Chart. 

VI. Religion and morality: 

1. Modern notions: 
a) The challenge. 
b) The answer: The Christian Atmosphere. 
c) The great self-deception. 

2. Some illustrations and discussions. 
a) The mountaineer lad and morals; the slums; the colleges. 
b) The peril of autonomous morals. 
c) The Church recalls the imperative need of revelation. 

VII. Atheism: 
1. The Four A. 
2. Tragedy of this delusion. 
VIII. Communism: 

1. It zs a religion. 

2. It presents itself as a religion. 

3. A communist contrasts his Faith and Christianity. 

TX. Conclusion. 
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Chapter IV 


IS THE CATHOLIC POSITION INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH THE MODERN MIND? 


Catholicism and Americanism: Self-Sufficiency 


Can a Catholic ever really feel himself at home in this modern 
world? Will the non-Catholic always find himself unavoidably and 
even unconsciously fighting shy of the Catholic and suspecting 
him? 

James says somewhere: “Our nation has been founded upon what 
we might call the American religion, has been baptized in the faith 
that a man needs no master to take care of him and that ordinary 
men are very well able to take care of their own salvation by their 
own efforts.”? 

The non-Catholic is thus of one frame of mind; he likes to think 
and talk of his self-sufficiency. He is likely to be puzzled by the bits 
of Catholic lore he may encounter where he sees that the Catholic 
counts on a variety of things besides himself. Even, it may be, this 
puzzlement may be at the back of some of the anti-Catholic preju- 
dice that Catholicism is a foreign thing, a something that can never 
quite become native to America. This radical puzzlement may be at 
the base of the often-repeated charge that the Church is “un-Amer- 
ican.” 


America’s Abiding Distrust of Catholics 


For, no matter how sincerely Catholics may love their country and 
give all the pledges, including their heart’s blood, to prove that love, 
it is an unquestionable fact that the Church is still suspect to many 
and many an American. And not only in the so-called “Bible belt” 
either. As was shown at length in the first chapter, in the presidential 
Campaign in 1928 Mr. Robinson, running-mate of Al Smith, was at 
some pains in his speeches to explain that the Catholic Church was 


*James, William, quoted in Sheen, Fulton, God and Intelligence (Longmans, 
Green and Company), p. 287. 
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a Church and not merely a thinly masked political organization. He 
would not have taken the pains to expound a thing so unmistakably 
obvious to Catholics if he had not had good reason to believe that 
the idea was a novelty and needed clarification in the minds of many 
of his countrymen. Michael Williams has devoted a whole book to 
the study of this matter of the prejudice perennially shown the Cath- 
olic Church. While his conclusions are consoling, namely, that the 
bigotry and its manifestations are waning, yet he still sees much 
vitality in the thing.” It has been suggested that this ‘anti-Catholic 
madness” with its periodic boiling over in such manifestations as the 
A.P.A., the K.K.K., and other things of the sort, is due to an ab- 
original hate, deliberately fostered against the Church of Rome and 
living on, unnoticed and unknown, until some period of national 
stress develops the hating faculty and the Church is observed as a 
hatable thing.® 

Now, whether that theory is true or not, it is still very true that 
the American gospel is a gospel of self-sufficiency. With his earliest 
acquaintanceship with American things at home, in school, on the 
playground, or at work, the American child is taught in words and 
by illustrious example that he must help himself, that he needs noth- 
ing but his own industry and initiative to raise himself to the great- 
est heights. He drinks in this idea with his earliest learning of that 
much-prized fact that “any American may become President some 
day.” He meets it everywhere, and always he is taught to feel proud 
of his self-sufficiency. But the Catholic, in religious things at any 
event, is taught always that his sufficiency is not enough, that he 
must have the grace of God if he is to succeed in “the one thing nec- 
essary.” 


Fundamental Oneness of “American” and 
“Catholic” Notions 


Of course, these two ideas are not mutually exclusive. One can de- 
pend on himself in the sense of needing no pride of race or accident 
of birth to determine his status in the world; one not only can but 
must depend on his own industry and talent if he is successfully to 
make his way in the hard world of competition; theoretically it is 
even true that one does not need the backing “influence” if he is to 


7Cf. Williams, Michael, The Shadow of the Pope. 
*Cf. Wilson, Samuel K., S.J., “This Anti-Catholic Madness.” Thought, December, 
1928, p. 358. 
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advance in the way of political preferment. But despite the great 
American Magna Charta, “that all men are created free and equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness,” it is still a very noteworthy fact that these material gains and 
successes are not directly related to the business of eternal salva- 
tion; they are means which influence our destiny just as we use 
them in accordance with the eternal principles of right and wrong; 
and this Magna Charta has nothing explicit to say about the direct 
relationship that must be established between man and God. 

Yet, in that relationship man originally finds the field of his reli- 
gious notions and the dictates for his religious actions. Still, it is 
hard to keep the material and palpable things such as life and liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness in their proper perspective, to regard 
success as eternal happiness rather than merely temporal well-being. 
It is extraordinarily hard to have what almost amounts to double 
vision —a distorting thing when not accounted for —and to look 
to eternity with the same eyes as those with which we contemplate 
this world. It may even be hard to keep clearly in their right propor- 
tions the proper demands of religion and its insistence on the grace 
of God and a properly limited interpretation of the modern and 
American notion of self-sufficiency ; and while keeping them in mind, 
settle them amicably in one’s thoughts and congenially in one’s ac- 
tions, giving to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s but to God the 
things that are God’s. 


True Democratic Equality 


However, the American notion is, after all, merely common sense. 
It is a glorified statement of the eternal “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
It is not merely democratic; it is human. Properly understood, it is 
productive of great good, a deadly enemy to those crippling feelings 
of inferiority, and an almost fierce incentive to action. The prin- 
ciple, however, does need limitation. Men are “born free and equal’”’ 
with the reservation: “That there naturally exist among mankind 
innumerable differences of the most important kind; people differ in 
capability, in diligence, in health, and in strength; and unequal for- 
tune is a necessary result of inequality in condition. Such inequality 
is far from being disadvantageous either to individuals or to the 
community; social and public life can only go on by the help of 
various kinds of capacity and the playing of many parts, and each 
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man, as a rule, chooses the part which peculiarly suits his case.’* No 
country, however powerful it may be, can secure for its citizens a 
perfect equality of opportunity because nature determines most of 
these inequalities and you cannot change human nature very radical- 
ly by government and laws. But the average American, except when 
under some tensed emotion and swayed by demagogues, realizes all 
this well enough. 


Necessary Insistence on God’s Help 


There is, of course, this indubitable fact to be reckoned with in the 
matter: God helps those who help themselves. There is the very 
real principle of the spiritual life that one must work as if it all de- 
pended on himself while praying as if it all depended on God. Per- 
haps an effort is made to translate this thought into American con- 
sciousness by the “In God we trust” that is stamped on our coins. It 
is certainly true that allowance always has to be made for the grace 
of God. However, with this allowance made, the Catholic is as ready 
as anyone to subscribe whole-heartedly to the “American” notion. 
Again, as in so many other instances, there is, then, no conflict of the 
Church and her teachings with things American but rather a most 
unexampled agreement.°® 


Can Men Be Both Intelligent and Catholic? The Sneer 


But there is another point often raised in intimate conversation 
between Catholics and non-Catholics, or, if not raised, then lurking 
in the background of the thoughts of one or other. The point is this: 
that an intelligent and educated Catholic is often looked at with 
amazement as one who combines apparently irreconcilable things in 
his mind, faith and submission to the teaching authority of the 
Church on the one hand, and a goodly assortment of sturdy and 
penetrating wits on the other. Some folk seem to take it for granted 
that an intelligent Catholic must feel somewhat ill at ease and “out 
of his element” in the quiet possession of his Faith. It is assumed 
that a part of the mind has to be closed off, if one is really intel- 
ligent, before one can accept Catholicism. It is hinted that the Cath- 
olic doesn’t “really believe all that,’ or something of the sort. It is 
implied that one has to shut one’s intellectual eyes before he can fol- 


‘Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, No. 14. 
Cf. Kinsman, Frederick J., Americanism and Catholicism. Passim. 
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low the dictates of an Infallible Church. It is allowed that one can ad- 
here to the Faith for more or less sentimental and pragmatic reasons 
— “it helps one so to be able to pray, to receive the sacraments” sort 
of stuff — but it is also implied that trained minds must see behind 
it all and really waive consistency for the sake of feelings; and that, 
therefore, the intelligent Catholic is an arrant hypocrite or a self- 
condemned Modernist who worships with the simple because he likes 
it, but permits his mind to be free and unshackled by the dogmas of 
Faith which bind about the less able wits of the latter. 


The “Apologizing” Catholic 


The charge is preposterous. All the intelligence in the world is not 
centered in Protestant pulpits, nor in the armchairs of the Human- 
ists, nor in the laboratories of science. Yet there is a phase of the 
criticism that will bear investigation. The half-educated Catholic and 
the Catholic whose education is one-sided, that is, whose knowledge 
of the Faith is very meager but whose other intellectual equipment 
is of college or university grade — this is the sort of Catholic who 
considers himself always on the defensive and who does suffer a 
considerable handicap in “apologizing” for and maintaining the 
Faith. 

The argument along religious lines that is entered into by such a 
Catholic would have a good parallel in an argument between a uni- 
versity graduate and a grade-school boy. The knowledge is not fairly 
distributed; your Catholic of this sort knows scarcely more about 
his Faith than a grade-school boy, and he expects to be able to de- 
fend and expound that Faith against university information and 
training. 

There are such Catholics in the world, and there are a good many 
more than we really like to admit. And, though so little able to de- 
fend or explain, it seems to be just their luck to be always found 
where the talk along religious lines is thickest. They attract religious 
questions and debates as invalids invite further ailments. These are 
the ones who are seen to blush for the “lack of polish” of their clergy 
and who try to excuse away or extenuate the “crudeness”’ of this or 
that individual who, nevertheless, is a Catholic. Such feel helpless 
and ill at ease before the age-old, often-refuted stock insinuations 
and attacks against the Faith. Why should they not? In all likelihood 
they have never heard an explanation of these things; certainly they 
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have never attempted to investigate them for themselves, nor have 
they ever kept their minds in touch with Catholic thought. 

They remind the author rather of a questioner who approached 
with the statement that he felt he was getting rather shaky in his 
Faith. He had been reading Schopenhauer, he said, and felt that the 
Church must be wrong and that he could hardly any longer continue 
to receive the sacraments. “It would not be honest, you know,” is the 
way he put it. He was asked just what Schopenhauer taught which 
had unsettled him. He became a trifle confused at the question. Ac- 
tually he was unable to state what the learned German did or did 
not teach; yet he was wavering, he thought, in his own Faith. Ar- 
gument with such is rather disspiriting. There is nothing to argue 
about except a feeling. There is nothing to be explained or refuted 
except a state of mind, nothing to be grappled with but an atmos- 
phere. And how almost impossible it is to drive that out and replace 
it with something wholesome! 


The Folly Shown by Some Catholics 


Such Catholics are surely straining to the very limit the grace of 
God, for they are expecting the very thing which they from time to 
time choose to cry out at in religion. They are expecting that reli- 
gion will carry them on its shoulders, no matter how irrationally 
they act. They are expecting that thoughts will automatically occupy 
their minds, that information is a matter of infusion and not of 
labor, that knowledge is to be given them by God regarding their 
holy Faith rather than to be laboriously acquired by them. For it is 
a fact that, except in miraculous instances, God does not supply us 
the material for thought nor the thought itself. We must learn our 
Faith if we are to defend it; and since today mere living in the 
world of men brings unsolicited problems and questions to every- 
one’s mind, everyone who hopes that God will be good to him must 
make the effort required in order that God in the present order of 
Providence can be good to him. 


The Catholic Church and Its Intellectual Demands 


For there is considerable intellectual equipment that is absolutely 
required today by the normal Catholic; and required today more 
than ever before. There is the essential knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Church and the essential material which the adequate under- 
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standing of these doctrines presupposes. One has to prepare himself 
for any other business, for any other profession, for any other science 
or art. It is only for the art of living according to the dictates of the 
Catholic Church that some folk think themselves immune from the 
need of effort and preparation. If it be objected that they do work 
to develop themselves,.that morally they put in much effort, then 
they may well be asked why they consider that their minds need no 
grooming for the practice of the Faith. Men do not act merely on 
feelings. In a moral crisis there will need to be an intellectual ap- 
preciation often enough if there is to be victory. 


The Training of the Priest 


Furthermore, these “Anti-intellectuals” seem to forget that their 
priests have to go through a very severe course of intellectual train- 
ing before they are admitted to the priesthood. Do they think that 
the priests alone must know? Or that the priests are supposed to 
lock their knowledge up in their own minds and share none of it with 
their flock ? 

A priest’s education is long and it covers a wide variety of sub- 
jects. As the doctor takes a minimum of two years spent in college 
work and then four in direct study of medicine so that he may be 
ready for his work, so the priest puts in at least that amount of 
time; at least two years’ college work before he begins the study of 
theology and then four full years in that study. The course of studies, 
too, has only recently been given another revision at Rome; it has 
been stepped up even more. Surely, then, the layman requires some 
intellectual development if he is to hold his own. 


The “Giant Minds” of Catholicism 


But the layman forgets all this, or never knew it. It is all a part 
of his sometimes woeful ignorance. Had he the faintest glimmer of 
the life story of his Faith, he would realize that it has not been mere- 
ly with the flesh and blood and ardent zeal of her martyrs that the 
Church has been battling through the centuries against the forces 
that would demolish her. Not a few of the best minds of the ages 
have been engaged in the defense and development of the Catholic 
doctrine. A Chrysostom, a Jerome, an Augustine, a Thomas Aquinas, 
and other thousands more, acute and able minds, have toiled intel- 
lectually at the exposition and defense of the dogmas of the Church 
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and at the reconciliation of her position with the ever-growing body 
of knowledge that is the heritage of the ages. The intellectual keen- 
ness and depth of a Scotus or a Bonaventure or a Bellarmine were 
not wasted by the Church, were not allowed to lie fallow and un- 
exploited; but they were put to work, they were made capital of, 
they were lovingly encouraged and rewarded. 

Is it plausible that these men, whose intelligence no one doubts, 
were merely dabblers? that they frittered away their time on inan- 
ities when they composed their laborious and subtle tomes? Even to 
follow their arguments requires an astuteness and depth of intellect 
that, perhaps, is one of the reasons why so many modern scholars 
are quite ignorant of almost all that these giants of the Church have 
done. Indeed, it has been objected against the Church that she made 
too much of learning and too little of simplicity and feeling. At any 
rate, it ought to be clear that much intellectual effort has been spent 
by the Church on her doctrines and that, therefore, those who would 
properly appreciate them will in their measure be forced to intel- 
lectual toil. College men especially can hardly hope — nor should 
they wish — to escape some of this. 


Intelligence and Grace 


Of course, it still remains true that one saves his soul by the pos- 
session of sanctifying grace. The delightful little anecdote related of 
St. Bonaventure and the illiterate old woman contains the gist of 
the matter. As Bonaventure was coming from his monastery one day 
(and his fame as a writer of books and a brilliant mind was known 
to all), he was met by a hobbling old dame, swinging her beads and 
saying them. She broke off her orisons to speak to the friar. “O, how 
happy you must be, Brother Bonaventure, who know so much and 
so can praise God so well and so can merit so high a place in heaven,” 
she said. But Brother Bonaventure replied “O, how happy you are, 
good mother, who pray so well and love God so hard and so can 
merit so high a place in heaven.” 

Whereupon, the chronicler tells us, the old woman went happily 
hobbling off to feed her chickens, blessing the good God who did not 
measure His love by the mental capacity of His lovers. 

However, for the modern college man or woman the story is not 
applicable in its entirety. Their lot is not cast in the peaceful ways 
of the pious old woman. Their intelligence may be vexed indeed ; 
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and it is not impossible that it is by their knowledge and their love 
that they will be saved; or, rather, that their intelligence will supply 
the measure of their love, and thus of their salvation. 


The Rational Basis of the Faith 


For the better understanding of this point, it will not be amiss to 
recall briefly what are the essentials of the Catholic position so that 
it may appear what play is given to the intellect. Father Knox says: 
“Here is a list of certain leading doctrines which no Catholic upon 
a moment’s reflection could accept on the authority of the Church 
and on that ground alone: 

1. The existence of God. 

2. The fact that He made a revelation to the world through Jesus 
Christ. 

3. The life (in its broad outlines), the death, the resurrection of 
Christ. 

4. The fact that our Lord founded a Church. 

5. The fact that He bequeathed to that Church His own teaching 
office with the guarantee (naturally) that it should not err in teach- 
ing. 

6. The consequent intellectual duty of believing what the Church 
believes. 

A glance at the ‘Penny Catechism’ will disabuse any unbiased 
mind of the idea that the Church, even in dealing with simple folk, 
conceals from them the intellectual basis of their religion.’ 


The Part Played by Faith 


A Catholic, therefore, proves by his apologetic arguments the 
credibility of and the need of believing revealed things after he has 
first established the facts above enumerated. Thus there is still and 
obviously a rational basis or prerequisite for faith; and this basis is 
further complicated by the fact that the final assent of the mind to 
the content of that revelation is determined by an act of the will. 

You do not convert by syllogisms. You rely considerably on the 
grace of God that the facts which are required to enable the mind 
to arrive at the content of the revelation will seem true and warm- 
ing and congenial as well as will actually be so. 

It cannot be out of place to recall that the Vatican Council in its 


"Knox, Ronald, The Belief of Catholics (Harper and Brothers), pp. 40-41. 
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Third Chapter, which is “On Faith,” says: “But though the assent 
of faith is by no means a blind action, still no man can assent to the 
Gospel teaching, as is necessary to obtain salvation, without the 1l- 
lumination and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who gives to all men 
sweetness in assenting to and believing the truth.” Later it says: 
“For the doctrine of faith which God hath revealed has not been pro- 
posed, like a philosophical invention, to be perfected by human in- 
genuity, but has been delivered as a divine deposit to the Spouse of 
Christ, to be faithfully kept and infallibly declared.’” 

The human mind has its power of choice, however, and it would 
seem that it often chooses to exercise that power over this very mat- 
ter of God’s revealed teachings. A medicine is not always palatable; 
no more is a fact. The human mind, especially under the influence of 
the heart, is possessed of innumerable ways of dodging an issue, and 
of untold and uncounted means of diverting the attention or dis- 
tracting the interest or refusing assent. In any argument between two 
men, the facts are not nearly of so much use as an ability and will- 
ingness on the part of the one who is in the wrong to admit these 
facts, too, after their truth begins to dawn on him. Most men who 
lose an argument depart feeling that though they do not see the an- 
swer to the last embarrassing question, there still is an answer. 

These things have to be taken into calculation when one considers 
the intellectual prerequirements for accepting the intellectual posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. But these facts should only make it the 
more evident that the Catholic who is in tranquil possession of his 
faith needs the intellectual armament that a convert must acquire; 
for, in many ways, every Catholic stands in need of continual con- 
version. He must “think with the Church” and, if he is a thinking 
man, he must see to it that it remains congenial and even possible for 
him to do that very thing. 


Faith, Human and Divine 


Faith, of course, is a gift. But it is not a gift that comes without 
the asking for those who in adult life make their way into the fold. 
Faith, however, is a word that is much misunderstood. The Refor- 
mers debased the meaning of the word and removed practically all 
the intellectual content from it. They made it pretty much a matter 
of emotion and confidence. But it is not merely that. 


"Vatican Council, Denzinger, Enchiridion (1791, 1800). 
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Science, as we know, is the knowledge of things from their in- 
ternal principles, as when we immediately perceive something or 
when a conclusion is arrived at by arguing from cause to effect or 
when a cause is known from its effect. Faith is an assent to a thing 
because of the authority of the witness who affirms the thing. This 
authority, if it is certain and certainly trustworthy, gives certitude 
that the thing is just as it is affirmed to be; still, both the authority 
and the certitude given by the authority are external to the thing 
itself which is affirmed. Hence, through faith there is not the seeing 
of the thing believed, but only assent to the thing believed, and 
this assent has for its only formal motive the authority of the wit- 
ness. This is true for human faith. It is true also for divine faith. 

Human authority, it should further be remarked, is per se fallible; 
hence, human faith is also per se fallible. Divine authority is ab- 
solutely infallible; hence, faith responding to the authority of God 
who reveals is infallible; and the assent is most firm as regards the 
adherence to the proposition revealed. We cannot reply to God when 
He reveals, “Perkaps it is as Thou sayest.” We must answer Him, 
“Because Thou, the First Truth, sayest it, the thing ts so and cannot 
be otherwise.” The positive and permanent prerequisite for Faith is 
sureness regarding the witness — and for divine Faith, certainty that 
it is God who speaks,® who cannot deceive nor be deceived. 


“Born Catholics” 


We now come to a point which is of primary importance and yet 
one which is not so often discussed. It is the question, ‘““Whence does 
the modern Catholic child get his Faith?” For it is quite true that 
it is not by deliberate analysis and long intellectual search and effort 
that most Catholics receive the Faith. The born Catholic has a path 
which is much different in all outward seeming. “I am a Catholic 
because I was born one,” is frequently enough heard. It does not re- 
present the whole truth in the matter. 

And yet, being born so, has a good deal to do with it. The Cath- 
olic child comes to admit the divine mission and truth of the teach- 
ings of Christ and His Church first on authority, the authority of 
parents, pastor, teachers. These are the first people the child meets 
who interest themselves in his religious practices and convictions. It 


*Cf. Pesch, Christian, S.J., Compendium. 
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is normally true that for the born Catholic, lex orandi est lex cre- 
dendt, i.e., the child acts and prays as a Catholic and thus settles 
firmly in his whole being the teachings that motivate and demand 
and make fruitful these practices. 

This is a very natural and wholesome method. Indeed, much of 
the symbolism and many of the external rites which the Church loves 
to employ are in great measure valuable because they teach in their 
very performance the inner meaning which the Faith attaches to 
them. The early training of the child is thus safeguarded against be- 
coming a more or less sheer emotionalism. The instructions of the 
Holy See regarding the knowledge required in a child for his First 
Holy Communion illustrate this point very well. The child must 
know according to his capacity what it is he is receiving and must 
desire what he knows. This, then, is the great privilege of these 
earliest natural instructors of the child, that they firmly and sweetly 
and wholesomely teach and train the child his Faith by way of its 
loveliest practices, meeting his budding intellectual powers with 
ever-increasing knowledge and fortifying and warming his eager 
heart with the dear presence and familiarity of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother and His Church. 

Now, of these three teachers, unquestionably the authority of the 
parents is paramount. No one else bulks so large in the child’s nat- 
ural world as his parents. No one else so shapes his heart and mind, 
no one else has so open a road to his affections and so great a return 
of love and confidence as his parents. What they say and do is there- 
fore a teaching of incalculable force — the mother first and then the 
father. 


The Mother’s Part in Communicating Faith to Her Child 


But it is the mother who controls the situation. By nature it is 
she whom the child first comes to distinguish as his tiny eyes learn 
to focus on objects and the great blur that is his first world becomes 
a real picture gallery of clear-cut persons. By nature it is she with 
whom the child first associates the notions of desires satisfied and 
fears calmed and hopes realized. She is the al/ of his little world for 
so long a time; her words become his words, her ideas his ideas, her 
ideals his ideals, her loves become his loves. Let the mother ap- 
preciate and definitely love the members of the Holy Family and 
the child will love them, too. Let the mother be able to talk winning- 
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ly and familiarly about God and the saints, the Guardian Angel and 
the Child Jesus, Mary and the Infant in her arms, and these figures 
will assume a reality for the child that will never be effaced. Let the 
mother teach her infant to lisp the names of Jesus and Mary, and 
those names will have a savor which they will never lose. Nothing can 
substitute for mother-love and nothing will ever be so strong an in- 
fluence on the child as his mother. 

Nor is this merely theory. The Behaviorist may dissolve all that 
has been said with the acid of his objective science; but the Behav- 
iorist can find no substitute for the personal, self-sacrificing, often- 
times heroic and always lovely love of a mother for her child. 


The Father’s Part 


The father does not loom so large in early infancy. It is when the 
lad — or daughter — has grown a bit that the priceless intimacies 
and the unreplacable confidences of father and child have their place. 
And the father, too, is dependent on the mother for his own attitude 
toward his children and especially for their attitude toward him. Be- 
sides, the lovely, homely, familiar things that a mother can whisper 
unashamed into the ears of her babies may seem to the father a little 
absurd and uncomfortable on his lips. He may love the Holy Family, 
reverence with a deep and unashamed warmth the Mother of God, 
feel a strange, pleasant clutching at his heart as he gazes on the In- 
fant Jesus in the arms of His Mother; but he will scarcely find it in 
himself to be vocal on these things for the benefit of his children. It 
is, however, these unschooled confidences and unprepared revelations 
of the hearts of the parents that are of more value in shaping and 
strengthening the ideals and notions of the child than the more for- 
mal teachings. It is possible not to be much impressed by commands 
issued by a harassed mother or father; but the child cannot resist 
the humanity and sincerity and real loveliness of the whispered, 
wholesome endearments of the parent. 


Mixed Marriages 


It is all this — and more, too — that makes the tragedy of mixed 
marriages. The child feels the essential lack of union in religious 
things between the two supreme beings of his world. Figures could 
be quoted in plenty to prove that mixed marriages are destructive of 
faith — of the faith of parents and supremely of the faith of children. 
But figures should not be needed. The situation engendered by an es- 
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sential conflict in the love and aspirations of the parents must react 
unwholesomely on the child. It does. 


Other Influences Helping the Child to Faith 


The place occupied by the pastor in the early life — and adoles- 
cence, too — of the child is rather various. Sometimes it is a very 
good and a very wholesome influence that is exerted. That is, of 
course, dependent on when and how the child comes to know the 
pastor. If Father So-and-So is merely a figure at the altar, a voice in 
the pulpit, this influence will not go very deep. If the pastor is in- 
deed a shepherd who knows his flock, who, however unsuccessful 
he may be with children, yet is available to them and interested in 
them, then he can fill a need in their lives. And — thank God! — 
for the most part he does.® 

It would be futile to expatiate on the influence that the teacher, 
especially the teacher in “the grades,” may have on the child. The 
best answer to that is for each to reflect a moment and attempt to 
calculate for himself what might have been the results in his life 
had he no teachers or had they been other than they were. 

But the authority of parents, pastors, teachers is not alone in the 
life of a child. It is continually being augmented, supplemented, re- 
énforced. The child meets (or hears spoken of with approval and ad- 
miration) distinguished and prominent Catholics, lay and clerical. 
He will chance upon — sometimes it is indeed, humanly speaking, 
chance that determines this — good books which insensibly accus- 
tom him to accept as normal the viewpoint, the ideals, the tone and 
general atmosphere of Catholic things and Catholic life. This may 
oftentimes best be done if the book simply takes such things for 
granted and counts on them and uses them as normal. Books like 
Father Finn’s are of this sort, not “preachy” books but simple ones 
that accept the Catholic code and practices as he proper thing to do. 
Furthermore, the Church normally ought to and does grow in the 
mind and heart of the child as a Society which he knows and under- 
stands and feels at home in, just as his Flag grows dearer to him 
as his devotion to country grows. 

The swelling and concordant testimony of the Church’s witness to 
the truth of what he practises and believes adds its emphasis to his 
contentment with what he is being taught. Still along these lines, the 
miraculous signs of Christianity and the Church will be developed 


°Cf. My Friend the Pastor, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s Work). 
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for him. He will hear a sermon that impresses and enthuses him; he 
will — and this point is of considerable importance — become ac- 
quainted with holy souls; he will realize that his “own kind” are 
good because of the influences of the Church and evil because they 
neglect that teaching; he will set his ideal of worthiness and hero- 
icity and goodness according to the models which he sees and hears 
of — men and women, young and old, who because they believed in 
and followed the teachings of Christ rose to the noble eminence of 
following even more closely and nobly in the footsteps of their Lord 
and Master. The child, too, will hear of and perhaps share in the 
holy fertility of the Church, in her charities and missionary move- 
ments. He will, too, hear of with admiration or see with a fine en- 
thusiasm some impressive manifestation of Catholic unity and 
strength under the hierarchy or the Pope, such as a Eucharistic 
Congress, a Jubilee, even a Holy Name rally or a Sodality conven- 
tion. He will become acquainted with a miracle at Lourdes — or one 
nearer home — or a Startling conversion. 

Again, a dogma will impress him forcibly for the first time; he 
will feel occasionally the power of his Faith; his own personal needs 
will be responded to after some fervent prayer or as a consequence 
of the reception of the sacraments. A Gospel story will appeal to 
him, a warmth will creep about his heart at the recital of some touch- 
ing deed of Christ, and a word from the Master, echoed out of the 
Gospel, will begin to ring more truly and clearly in his heart: “Who 
heareth you, heareth Me. . . . Going, teach all nations. . . . Come 
follow Me.” He will come to know and more reverently and lovingly 
depend on and draw support from the Blessed Mother of God. 

Retreats, too, made sometimes in grade school, and regularly in 
high school and college will have a deep though oftentimes unreal- 
ized effect. No one can really spend some days alone with Christ 
and in loving converse with Him without something of the Master’s 
winsomeness and loveliness and strength finding its way into his 
heart. Retreats are not revivals, not emotional orgies, not fantastic 
seclusion. They penetrate the soul, but quietly, with the fullness of 
the Faith. They refresh and renew the intellect by a complete pres- 
entation of the real and adequate meaning of life and religion and 
God. They do something toward cleansing the heart of its all-too- 
easily-acquired follies. Whenever it is told in the Gospels that Christ 
had private and separate talk with an individual, it appears there- 
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after that that individual was somehow different. Thus it was with 
Mary Magdalen, thus with Zacheus, thus with Peter, thus even with 
Judas. Thus often it is in a Retreat.’° 

All these things then, some of them small — scarcely noticed — 
coming to one from all sides, begin to enter the warp and woof of 
his life; they are hés religion, hs possession, Ais source of strength, 
Ass birthright; taken together they give a powerful, because steady 
and unhurried and normal, conviction to his Faith; they give body 
to his thought, serenity to his belief, peace to his soul. And all this is 
apart from the definite teaching that he learns in his catechism. 


Frequent Communion and the Faith 


Another, and today one of the grandest and most wholesome 
sources of his Faith is to be found in the practise of frequent Com- 
munion. This, made easy, encouraged, freed from constraint and vis- 
ible control, is marvelously able to develop an interior life. It is an 
outstanding example of the Lex orandi est lex credendt. The frequent, 
habitual, persevering reception of the Blessed Christ in Holy Com- 
munion means the vital and living exercise of the Faith in its most 
intimate form; and it means the exercise of that Faith. It engages 
the whole being in both outward and interior worship and belief. It 
means liturgical and private prayer ; it ought to mean some spiritual 
reading; it involves maintaining purity of conscience and thus a 
wholesome education of the will by vigilance and sacrifice and will- 
ing effort; it means docility to the inspirations of God and filial con- 
verse with the Creator ; it means hero worship of the supremest sort; 
it means comradeship with Christ. Such an attitude and such a habit, 
formed deliberately and because the child ‘wishes to form it,” sup- 
plies abundant confirmation of the truths of Faith. It assures a quite 
adequate amount of the dispositions which go to make up the most 
desirable atmosphere for the study of the religious problem — up- 
rightness, simplicity, innocence. A sympathetic and understanding 
attitude toward the Catholic Faith is bound to grow in a mind so 
armed and so trained, and such a mind is normally forearmed against 
doubt. However, it is quite true that forearmed is not “confirmed in 
grace”; religious teaching must, too, be deliberately intellectual and 
it must keep pace with the other intellectual attainments of the 


“Cf. Pius XI, “On Promoting the Wider Use of Spiritual Exercises.” Catholic 
Mind, February 8, 1930. 
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child. A mind of the maturity and strength of twenty-three in science, 
literature, and other things is not to be kept duly obedient and con- 
tent in a faith which intellectually is of the age of twelve or thirteen. 


The Catholic Adolescent Contrasted with Other Adolescents 


Even psychologists have noticed how quieting and how satisfying 
is this steady growth of faith in the Catholic child. They see that 
the “storm and strife” of the earnest Protestant child is lacking in 
the Catholic. 

“As a fact, in those religious communities in which there is no 
theological emphasis upon ‘conviction,’ the intensity of ‘storm and 
stress’ is greatly diminished, and the nature of the struggle greatly 
modified. Take, for instance, religiously educated Catholic girls. 
They are as intensely interested in moral and religious questions as 
any group of Protestant girls, they are introspective, their attention 
is probably even more constantly directed toward the development 
and culture of their souls; but there is among them little of that 
general sense of sinfulness which plays so large a part in ‘evangelistic’ 
experience —and in contemporary religious psychology. Catholic 
girls recognize perfectly well their own imperfections and they strug- 
gle constantly for moral improvement; but both the shortcomings 
which they realize and the goal which they seek are perfectly definite 
things. They are struggling not for ‘peace of mind’ or any other 
emotional state, nor for ‘sanctification’ or any other ill-defined theo- 
logical condition of soul, but for the overcoming of some particular 
weakness or the acquisition of some particular grace. The contrast 
is, to be sure, in part one of relatzve emphasis, the evangelical youth 
thinking mostly about his feelings, the Catholic mostly about his 
character and ‘works.’ But it is also a contrast between the vague 
and the definite. And hence it comes about that the youth brought 
up in evangelical circles is the subject of much painful emotion 
which is almost entirely spared the young Catholic.’’™ 


The Faith Is “At Home” in the Mind of Youth 


The Faith grows with and in and into the Catholic child so insen- 
sibly and so strongly because it is, after all, God’s own Faith and 
true; and thus perfectly adapted to the human nature for which it 
was intended. 


"Pratt, James Bissett, The Religious Consciousness (by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company), pp. 114-115. 
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Of course, the fact that the Faith is believed and loved is not nec- 
essary evidence that it is true. But the contentment which the Faith 
normally conveys — always conveys if it is really logically followed 
out in practice and morals —is an indication that there must be 
something there which is eminently adapted to and designed for 
human nature. Another item, which Catholics in this country know 
very well, is the fact that a Catholic, unless in most exceptional 
cases, and even then with generally demonstrable reasons, never gives 
up his Faith for any other. Good Protestants, when brought face to 
face without prejudice with the teachings of the Church, are often 
converted; good Catholics do not seek further than their own Church 
to find satisfaction. 

Of course, neither is this last fact a necessary evidence of the 
truth of Catholicism. But when one lives up to the full teaching of 
the Church he invariably becomes an outstanding moral force, a 
saint, and then you have something that proves that the “finger of 
God is there.” For heroic sanctity comes only through God’s gift; 
and His gift is in His wisdom intended to be fully conveyed through 
the channels of the Catholic Church. There are, of course, other 
criteria of the truth of Catholicism that will be applied as our ar- 
gument develops; for the moment let this be enough. 


An Objection to the Catholic Method and Its Answer 


Here we have to meet an objection much trumpeted about now- 
adays. It is the phrase, ‘The child should wait and choose for itself 
when old enough.” The idea has been touched on previously. But it 
is useful to repeat the answer. Perhaps the easiest and simplest an- 
swer to the statement is to point to the obvious fact that God does 
not wish even children to be ignorant of Him, of their relations to 
Him, of His love for them. Having created them, He loves them; lov- 
ing them He wishes them to reciprocate His love. Further, and pur- 
suing the same thought, as the Supernatural Life must be alive in 
every soul which is to realize its immortal destiny, it cannot be a 
matter of no importance whether this life is present in a child or 
not. This /ife normally is initiated by baptism, a spiritual birth, and 
since it is a /zfe, it must be continued uninterruptedly from baptism 
on. Surely a child who is forced to wait before he can choose to 
know and love God is, to say the least, jeopardizing the “one thing 
necessary.” 

The statement that the child should wait gives, besides, an oddly 
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strange picture of the universe where God is allowed no love for 
little children, is given no rights over an individual until that indi- 
vidual wills to recognize those rights; and it makes nonsense of the 
idea that God has arranged a definite plan which embraces all men, 
whether imbecile, infant, or adult. Besides, it empties out the very 
meaning of the word religion: for in this view, a man is supposed to 
form his character and choose his habits and select his ideals and 
then decide whether God shall have a part in these things. That 
makes nonsense indeed, to suppose that the one supremely vital and 
imperative force which is required for these things can be omitted 
until after these things have been formed. 


Does Catholic Education Make BigotsP 


Meeting the same idea in other phrasing, the question is some- 
times asked, “Does not Catholic education make little bigots?” The 
answer is well given in an article in the Month: 

“The point which should stand out is this: the object of Catholic 
schools, so far from being the fixing and cramping of the young mind 
into one attitude, one point of view, one set of prejudices, is, in point 
of fact, precisely the contrary. It is the equipping and training of the 
young mind to meet that psychological moment when it will be 
called upon to formulate its own judgment of credibility, to stand by 
its own strength, natural and supernatural, inherent and acquired; to 
give personal consideration to the reasons for concluding that Divine 
Revelation is credible and that, therefore, belief in the content of 
that revelation is both reasonable and obligatory. In other words, 
Catholic schools are there not to train up little bigots but precisely 
to give reasonable faith a chance to grow where otherwise bigotry 
will spring of itself. . . . Certainty of established truth is not big- 
otry. Bigotry is obstinate blindness to truth.’’”? 


Can the Catholic be Fair-Minded?P 


This point will bear further elucidation. Father Martindale asks: 
“Can a Catholic judge freely of the facts he sees before him? Is he 
not bound to hold his religion to be the best, and all others, in 
relation to it, false and bad?” And he answers: “It is true that the 
Catholic has principles which he is bound to use when judging of 
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what he sees. He does not wander vaguely forth, allowing facts to 
float up, as it were, to meet him totally unprepared with any plan of 
action in their regard, quite unable to assume any definite attitude 
toward them. No. He will face them and deal with them on the 
principles which govern his mental and moral life already. And here 
he is right, not only according to what his religion asks of him, but 
according to what sound reason exacts of him. An open mind is not 
an empty mind. An impartial man need not be an indifferent man. 
The man who sets out to test various metals claiming to be gold 
is not a bigot, or biased, because he believes in the value of his 
touchstones to test, and to test right. And indeed the man neither 
does nor can live who can face up to any problem — especially to 
a problem so fascinatingly interesting as is religion — with a per- 
fectly blank mind. Were his mind perfectly blank, he could never 
begin his judgment process. No; he possesses already certain prin- 
ciples, certain estimates, certain tests, which he believes to be thor- 
oughly reasonable, and while he is carefully on his guard against 
allowing them to delude or divert him, he does not hesitate to use 
them. We do not even quarrel with him badly if he violently forces 
the facts out of shape, and packs them at all costs into his theory. 
. . . Indeed, there may come a point when we blame a man who 
remains even an ‘agnostic’ in face of facts which he will not indeed 
explain away, but which he prefers not to explain at all rather than 
explain in a way that is distasteful to him. Nor must he quarrel 
with us if we appear with our own principles; if we assert that we 
have an equal right with him to test the meaning and value of the 
facts, which he and we are facing, by our own methods. If we can 
deal with more facts than he, more simply, more loyally, not vio- 
lently, that is all in our favor. I do not hesitate to say that a Cath- 
olic is freer, more candid than one who is committed to the ration- 
alist interpretation of the world. He is more patient, less hurried 
to conclude; less fantastic to surmise; above all, more reverent to 
truth, more comprehensive in outlook, precisely because he does 
not a priori exclude the supernatural explanation of certain phe- 
nomena (that all alike must study) which his adversary excludes 
arbitrarily and from the outset.’’° 


*Martindale, C. C., S.J., “The Cults and Christianity,’ pp. 12-14. C.7.S. Lectures 
on the History of Religions, Vol. V (Herder), out of print. 
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The Question of Catholic Schools: 
The Baltimore Councils; The Code 


This puts us fairly into the question of Catholic Schools. The 
first point to be discussed will be, “‘What is the law of the Church?” 
To this question the answer is plain and unambiguous. The First 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (1852) declares: “We judge it ab- 
solutely necessary that schools should be established in which the 
young may be taught the principles of faith and morality while 
being instructed in letters.” The Second Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore (1866) confirms the above statement and further emphasizes 
the need. The Third (1884) imposes on pastors the obligation of 
building a parochial school in every parish. And the Code of Canon 
Law takes the same stand —as one might expect. “Catholic chil- 
dren must not attend the non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools. It 
is for the bishop of the place alone to decide according to the in- 
structions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances and with what 
precautions attendance at such schools may be tolerated without 
danger of perversion to the pupils.’* And again: “All the faithful 
must from childhood be educated in such a way that not only are 
they taught nothing that is contrary to faith and morals, but that 
religious and moral training take first place. Not only parents but 
those who take their place have the right and solemn duty to 
provide a Christian education for their children.’ 


Reasons for This Legislation 


There are other canons pertinent, but these will suffice to show 
the clear teaching of the Church. Indeed, it would seem to be an 
elementary demand of common sense that a child must be brought 
up in a Catholic atmosphere if he is to understand and properly 
make his own even the secular learning that he must master. In 
science, in literature, in all the branches of instruction it is quite 
possible to give the wrong “slant” on things. ‘““He who is not with 
Me is against Me” is nowhere truer than in the schools. And as the 
Church understands her mission to be the planting of Faith and the 
nourishing and defending of it, surely she must hold as an elemen- 
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tary principle that her children be taught the whole truth. It is not 
our intention to enter into a discussion of modern tendencies in 
education. But a merely superficial survey of the tendencies and 
even the actual teachings that have vogue in elementary schools, 
high schools, universities, and colleges where the Catholic Church 
has no say shows that they are not favorable to the Faith. In the 
grade schools where “Character Education” is attempting to fash- 
ion ideals and wholesome morals, the motive which it is thought 
most workable to propose to the children is not the “God motive,” 
which is obviously an impossible one where all and no faiths are 
represented, but some such vague ideal as “loyalty to human civ- 
ilization.”?* We shall allow ourselves but one more point in this 
matter —a quotation from America: “Of the public school, Dr. 
Luther Weigle, of Yale, has said that in ignoring religion ‘it con- 
veys to our children the suggestion that religion is without truth 
or value. It becomes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of 
atheism and irreligion.’’?7 What is said of the grade schools can 
with added emphasis be said of high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. We need not labor the point. 


The Character-Forming Power of the Catholic School: 
Catholics in Prison 


In this connection there would seem to be some need of consider- 
ing the charge that the Catholic schools do not make good citizens. 
The proof that is commonly adduced for this is the Catholic popu- 
lation in our prisons; it is said to be out of all proportion to the 
general Catholic population. 

Fortunately, statistics on this point are rapidly being made avail- 
able and analyzed. The conclusion that is soundest would seem to 
be that the prisons give a fair picture of the locality on which they 
draw; that where the Catholic population is large, the number of 
Catholics in jail or penitentiary will be large; where it is small, the 
number of Catholics will be small.?8 

Further to develop the matter of Catholics in prison we give a 
chart arranged by Father McCaffrey in the Commonweal: 


*Cf. Home Citizenship Education. An Appeal to Parents. The Character Edu- 
cation Institution, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., 1926. 

“Weigle, Luther, quoted in America, September 7, 1929, p. 521. 

*McCaffrey, John P., in Commonweal, December 14, 1932, p. 175. 
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TABLE SHOWING SCHOOL ATTENDED AND GRADE REACHED BY CATHOLIC MEN 
RECEIVED AT SING SING PRISON FROM MAY 1, 1931, TO MAY 1, 1932 
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In the body of his article Father McCaffrey presents some very 
interesting data which helps to interpret the chart. He tells us that 
the ratio of Catholic parochial-school children to Catholic public- 
school children in the area of New York itself and Brooklyn is 
roughly one child in the parochial school for every two in the public 
school. The total number of children figuring in the estimate is 
about 500,000. 

He concludes: “The ratio of Catholic men in Sing Sing Prison 
who attended parochial school to the Catholic men who attended 
public school is 1 to 8. To my mind, this indicates the truth that 
the boys from parochial school have four times the chance of stay- 
ing out of prison that the public-school boys have. It indicates that 
religious education is the thing that is needed more than anything 
else; more than psychiatry or sociology. 

“It indicates that this education is not only a definite character 
builder, but the strongest bulwark of the state against anti-social 
action. It proves to me, at least, that the Catholic boys in our paro- 
chial schools are getting something good that the other boys are 
missing; something that is a tremendous asset to the state, and is 
the gold of the kingdom of heaven.’?® 

Lenin wrote in May, 1921, “Give us the child for eight years and 
it will be a Bolshevik forever.”?° Now, the Catholic Church does 
not make so proud a boast; but she does say that she must have a 
child for a reasonable time and in reasonable circumstances before 
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reasonably she can be praised or blessed for that child’s conduct. 
A bastard of a noble line who had no hint of his lineage would hardly 
be expected to react to the nobility of his birth. By supposition he 
knows nothing of it; and as we do not look for innate ideas, we do 
not expect the impossible. The Church maintains that she must be 
able to train the child before she can hope to influence the morals 
and ideals of the child. 

Why do the history textbooks used in the public schools make 
so little of the Catholic heroes of the Revolution? Is it possibly 
because they do not want the Catholic heroes of the Revolution to 
receive credit, as Catholics, for their heroism? It is a very good 
rule to observe in dealing with a child, that of keeping him in 
ignorance of what you do not wish him to do or to be influenced by. 
It is a rule whose common sense in some connections is applauded 
by all. 

Therefore, it is a rule that may be applied to the present prob- 
lem — that of a large Catholic percentage in penal institutions. 
Elmira, in New York, has fifty-three per cent claiming to be Cath- 
olics out of a total population of 753 from July 1, 1928, till June 
30, 1929. However, of these 402, 286 (about seventy-one per cent) 
attended the public schools. To the eye of a Catholic this means _ 
a great deal. It means first and foremost that the parents of these 
children thought so poorly of their Faith that they were willing to 
disregard one of that Faith’s most stringent regulations, that, 
namely, whereby the Catholic parent is very solemnly obliged to 
send his child to a Catholic school. As a verification of this estimate 
of the parents, formed @ priort from consideration merely of their 
apparent failure to live up to the demands of their church, we find 
that about sixty per cent of the parents by actual count were them- 
selves “irregular” in attending Sunday Mass; and barely forty per 
cent of the entire parent group were reported as attending Mass 
most of the time. Children undoubtedly absorb something of the 
religious attitude displayed by their parents. These children in their 
most formative years were absorbing in a practical way the idea 
that “religion did not count.” 

Father Blakely, on whose article we are here relying, comments: 
“Fifty-three per cent ‘claim to be Catholics.’ Unfortunately for their 
claim, their Catholicism was not the kind praised by St. James. 
‘The average time since their last reception of the Sacraments was 
thirteen and one-half months.’ To the priest and the Catholic stu- 
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dent this fact unrolls a volume of data. It means that religion has 
almost faded out of the lives of these young men. It not only 
means no Sacraments, but, probably, no prayers, no Mass on Sun- 
day, and spiritual starvation. They were Catholics by the fact of 
baptism, but not by training or practice. Indeed, only about twenty 
per cent even claimed they had attended Sunday Mass regularly. 
Most of these were first offenders.’ 

Even the lads who attended the Catholic school (some twenty- 
nine per cent) are not all equal in the matter. Only fifteen per cent 
went as far as the sixth grade. Thus they can hardly have been well 
trained in the knowledge and practice of their Faith. A twelve- or 
thirteen-year-old lad has not normally enough schooling for life; 
nor has he enough “catechism.” So the Church maintains. Making 
use of her centuries-old experience, she does not count as hers in 
the full meaning of the word those who have never really known 
her, those who have merely been exposed to fragmentary and occa- 
sional influence. That one’s conduct can legitimately be laid at the 
door of the Church to be answered for, it is necessary that the Church 
have had a just chance to influence. And it has further to be shown 
that the objectionable conduct of the individual is in accord with 
the principles taught by its church. We do not follow an ideal we 
are unaware of. We do not love a Christ whom we have never 
really known. When the Church is blamed for these “claimed-to-be- 
Catholics,” she is being subjected to an unfair test. Christ did not 
come to eradicate human nature. He came that human nature might 
be able to better itself with His aid. He came to help us to help 
ourselves. 


The Question of Catholic Schools Is Not a Political Question 


However, there is so much said about the Catholic’s attitude to- 
ward the public schools that one more caution must be introduced 
here. It is on the question of the parochial school and politics. Our 
Holy Father in his recent Encyclical “On Christian Education” 
speaks thus: “Let it be loudly proclaimed and well understood and 
recognized by all that Catholics, no matter what their nationality, 
in agitating for Catholic schools for their children are not mixing 
in party politics, but are engaged in a religious enterprise demanded 
by conscience. They do not intend to separate their children either 


"Blakely, Paul L., S.J., in America, February 22, 1930, p. 481. 
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from the body of the nation or its spirit, but to educate them in 
a perfect manner, most conducive to the prosperity of the nation. 
Indeed, a good Catholic, precisely because of his Catholic principles, 
makes the better citizen, attached to his country and loyally sub- 
missive to constituted authority in every legitimate form of 
government.”?? 


The Rights of Parents and the State in the Education 
of the Child 


In the same Encyclical the Holy Father goes on to discuss the 
mutual and relative rights of the parents and the state in the edu- 
cation of the child. He gives first right to the parents, and claims 
this right as guaranteed by the natural law. And he quotes with 
approval the decision of our Supreme Court in the Oregon Case, 
where the right of the parent to choose the parochial school was 
asserted. “This incontestable right of the family had at various times 
been recognized by nations anxious to respect the natural law in 
their civil enactments. Thus, to give one recent example, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of North America, in a decision 
on an important controversy, declared that it is not within the 
competence of the United States to fix any uniform standard of 
education for forcing children to receive instruction exclusively in 
public schools, and it bases its decision on the natural law: the child 
is not the mere creature of the state; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right coupled with the high duty to 
educate him and prepare him for the fulfillment of his obligation.” 


A Summary of the Catholic Attitude Toward the Schools 


So much, then, for the Law of the Church regarding education. 
The Law presents a thoroughly defensible system —=in fact, the 
only defensible system if the individual is to be allowed his full 
dignity as a human being. Attacks on the Catholic-school system 
are always founded either on prejudice, which is blind; or on ig- 
norance, which is also blind. Thinking men can find no real ob- 
jection to an education which gives God and His purposes a right- 
ful place and which attempts to look at all knowledge with a 
wholesome recollection that truth is one and that, therefore, there 


*Pius XI, “On Christian Education.” Catholic Mind, February 22, 1930, 
pp. 85-86. 
*Ibid., p. 70. 
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can be no conflict between revealed truth and the discoveries of 
science since the same Omniscient God is responsible for the facts 
in both cases. And it is well to remember in this connection that 
the direct truth, as revealed by God, is more secure than the fum- 
blings of men in searching out the devious ways of the Almighty. 
Scientists advance by hypotheses— noble guesses— while the 
Church remains firm in the full possession of the essential knowl- 
edge needed by man. 


The Church and Secular Learning 


Furthermore, the Church has never been hostile to learning and 
science. It is well to remember that there was a time when the very 
existence of learning was dependent on the good will of the Church. 
“Of the eighty-one universities established prior to the Reforma- 
tion, thirteen had no charter, thirty-three had only papal charter, 
fifteen had only imperial charter, and twenty had both imperial and 
papal charter. In other words, of those who enjoyed full charters, 
over three quarters had received them from the Pope. These Papal 
charters which remain to us breathe a spirit of warm benevolence 
and encouragement for the new advances in science.” Pius II, for 
example, in his Bull founding the University of Basle, says: 

“Amongst the blessings to which man by the grace of God can 
attain in this life the least place is not given to persevering study, 
by which man can attain to the pearl of the sciences, which point 
out the way to a good and happy life, and by their excellence elevate 
the learned man above the uneducated. Science makes man like to 
God and enables him clearly to perceive the secrets of the world. 
For this reason the Holy See has always promoted the sciences, 
given them homes and provided for their wants. The Apostolic See 
desires the widest extension of science.” 

And the Vatican Council says: “So far is it from the mind of the 
Church to resist the advance of the human sciences and arts, that 
rather she helps and promotes them in various ways. For she 
neither ignores nor despises the advantages for human life that flow 
from them; nay, rather she declares that just as these sciences 
come from God, so, by the aid of His grace, they will lead back 
to Him if rightly employed.” 


“Power, Cyril, S.J., “The Church and Scientific Research.” Catholic Mind, 
July 22, 1930, p. 279. 
*Vatican Council, Denzinger, Enchiridion (1799). 
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The Church’s Reasons for Dreading the Non-Catholic Teacher 


Still quite correctly she demands that they be rightly employed. 
And not one of the least of their right employments is to be found 
in the “godly” attitude of the scientist. The Church does not wish 
her little ones to be taught the findings of modern research by men 
who so far from endeavoring to advance in their quest of God by 
their researches are indifferent or even openly hostile to Him. Such 
men abound in secular universities — if they do not predominate; 
and they certainly set the tone and sometimes the pace in these 
schools. A somewhat lengthy quotation may help to make clear just 
what is meant: 

“It would be a mistake to say that thought modifies the individ- 
ual’s belief only indirectly; for if we take into account its negative 
and destructive influence, its action is certainly direct enough; 
Spiddle reports that nearly all of his respondents whose belief con- 
cerning immortality has passed through a period of radical change, 
ascribed this change to the study of science and philosophy, and in 
this his responses were surely very representative. Among college 
students who responded to Leuba’s questionnaire there was a steady 
loss of belief with academic advance. ‘Only fifteen per cent of the 
freshmen reject immortality and four per cent are uncertain; while 
nearly thirty-two per cent of the juniors have given it up, and eight 
per cent more are uncertain.’ The cause of this, Leuba finds, is not 
so much in increased knowledge as in increased individualism and 
freedom from the authoritative creeds that dominate childhood. 
That both the intellectual and the individualistic factors continue 
their negating influence after graduation from college seems to be 
indicated by Leuba’s figures concerning American scholars, whose 
belief in a future life (according to the results of his questionnaire) 
are represented by the following figures: among physical scientists 
fifty and seven-tenths per cent believe in immortality; biologists 
thirty-seven per cent; historians fifty-one and five-tenths per cent; 
psychologists nineteen and eight-tenths per cent. It is especially 
significant that the percentage of believers among the more eminent 
psychologists was only eight and eight-tenths per cent. These fig- 
ures are, of course, quite exceptionally low; yet in the case even of 
those who do not go into any scholarly profession, an increased in- 
dividualism guided by certain destructive arguments leads not in- 
deed to complete loss of belief in immortality, but to the placing of 
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it upon a shelf in the mind, among those things which are merely 
and abstractly possible.’ 


Glimpses at Non-Catholic Institutions of Learning 


It is not, however, only in answer to questionnaires that the fac- 
ulties of our great non-sectarian universities manifest their unbelief. 
In an article in America, too long to be quoted here, are aired some 
of the more flagrant expressions of opinion along these lines broad- 
cast by famous teachers in their publications. The author says wise- 
ly: “Christians who sit under professors who hold these opinions 
are certainly breathing in vapors that are poisonous to their super- 
natural life.”?” He put it mildly. 

We may for the sake of emphasis quote the cynical remarks of 
Harry Elmer Barnes as reported in the same America :?8 

“Do students who gather almost daily after dinner and on rainy 
Sunday afternoons to exchange sex anecdotes and disburse sex in- 
formation in a super-Rabelaisian manner need to be protected from 
a few dry references to the most rudimentary facts of sex in the 
course of a scientific and technical lecture by a professor who is 
likely to be far less acquainted with the sex life of today than his 
or her students? Imagine the participants in college ‘smut sessions’ 
being ‘protected’ against the contents of the most erotic college lec- 
ture on record in the history of pedagogy! If one accepts the philos- 
ophy of protection and coddling for college students, then he should 
start by protecting them against the influences of their home life 
and their fellow-students, which are certainly more inciting than 
college courses, even courses in genetics and domestic relations!”’ 

Next we may glance at this editorial from America. It tells its 
own story. 


Poison in the Classroom 


A letter addressed to Governor Gardner of North Carolina, and signed by 
nearly 300 prominent citizens, has been published in pamphlet form by L. 
A. Tatum, of Belmont. The document refers to the presence of two lecturers 
at the State University and at the North Carolina College for Women, 
and to certain texts required at these institutions, or recommended by them. 


*Pratt, James Bissett, The Religious Conscience. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers, pp. 240-241. 

"Lonergan, William I., $.J., “Victims for Moloch.” America, September 26, 1931, 
pp. 587 sqq. 

“Barnes, Harry Elmer, reported in America, March 23, 1929, p. 578. 
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One of the lecturers was the ineffable Bertrand Russell, while the texts are 
presentations of an extreme form of Freudianism by three American com- 
mentators. They are sufficiently characterized as to their general teaching by 
a quotation from a volume by Freud recommended at the University for 
collateral reading, “one grows healthy, then, by giving one’s sexuality free 
reign.” 

The indignation of these citizens of North Carolina, forced to pay taxes 
to support attacks on the most sacred principles of religion and morality, is 
easily understood. The Professors have asserted that lectures by men such 
as Russell merely give the student an insight into the various philosophies of 
the day. It seems to us that the citizens have a better knowledge of the effect 
upon the student when they characterize it as “destructive.” “Some people 
can’t seem to realize that the day of purity, self-sacrifice, ideals, and all that 
bunk, are gone forever,” wrote a student in the Jar Heel Topics, a college 
paper whose editor had enthusiastically praised Russell’s lecture. “There is 
no such thing as evil or wickedness — merely the standards of the times.” 

We shall await the Governor’s answer with considerable interest, but we 
fear that it will afford small consolation to Mr. Tatum and his associates. 
What is taught at North Carolina is taught with varying emphasis in every 
non-Catholic college and university in this country, whether maintained by 
the State or private corporations. Secularism in education excludes religion 
but not irreligion. It bans every system of morality based upon supernatural 
revelation, yet opens its arms to systems excogitated in the bordels of Vienna. 
It has no place for those who praise God, but it has a welcome for those who 
blaspheme Him. Blatant atheists may hold chairs in the schools it controls, 
but no man will long retain his position if he strikes a clear blow for Chris- 
tianity. Under the plea of academic freedom which in many instances is 
rank license, it freely attacks every tenet of religion, natural or revealed, 
which has been held sacred through nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

To that system we Americans are apparently wedded. It is a system which 
in its repulsive reality is both anti-American and anti-religious. Its effects 
upon millions of young Americans is plainly seen in the waning Christianity 
of this country, and as Christianity wanes so too does respect for the 
principles of righteous liberty upon which our constitutional structure is 
reared. Still, Mr. Tatum and his associates will not battle in vain. No word 
spoken for the truth can be lost.?9 


The Practical Wisdom of the Church 


It is for reasons such as the above that the Church has made her 
Law regarding attendance at non-Catholic institutions as stringent 
as she has. Her wisdom is justified. It is also for reasons such as 


America, October 8, 1932. Editorial, “Poison in the Classroom.” 
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contained in the above quotation as well as for love of learning that 
the Church is anxious to develop her own men of science. As Leo 
XIII said, writing to the members of the Scientific Society of 
Brussels: “It is opportune that there should arise on all sides men 
distinguished for science and piety who, heartily attached to the 
doctrines and teaching of the Church, should apply themselves to 
prove that there never can exist any real opposition between science 
and religion.’’*° 


Some Learned Men and Their Faith: A Warning 


A final point, and one which is sometimes troublesome to the 
Catholic student, must here be noticed. May not these great men 
of the intellectual world who have rejected faith and religion be 
right after all? This thought sometimes produces some inquietude 
in the earnest student. But the inquietude is baseless. An analysis 
of the experience of great minds in their wavering and rejection of 
faith is very reassuring. Huxley, for example, confesses that in his 
youth his knowledge of religion was most meager. As his scientific 
knowledge grew, he did nothing properly to keep pace in his mind 
with fuller and more mature knowledge of religion. An easy matter 
thus to reject religion. So, too, Spencer went. Gibbon had a harrow- 
ing experience but one that was calculated to force capitulation 
simply because there was no material at hand on which he could 
feed his faith while being beset deliberately with all the armament 
of anti-Catholic teachings. Even Renan, raised in a Seminary, nour- 
ished his mind not on the dogmas of the Church but on the teach- 
ings of her adversaries. Renan was better equipped by the way he 
went about his studies to argue against the Faith than for it. The 
story is a sad one, but one that is often repeated. These men acted 
as unfairly and as foolishly (objectively, for we will not judge their 
motive) as would a promoter who prepared one of his contestants 
by a starvation diet and no “training” while seeing to it that the 
other had the best of food and coaching and experience at his ready 
disposal.*1 

Give the Faith a chance and with God’s grace it will always 
emerge victorious; starve it and even then it survives in a remark- 
able number of instances, so powerful is the yearning love of Christ 


"Leo XIII, quoted in Catholic Mind, July 22, 1930, p. 276. 
"Cf. O’Rahilly, Alfred, Faith and Facts (Paulist pamphlet). 
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to save. In proof of this we might recite the glorious roll call of the 
Catholic men of science, though it is hardly necessary. We have 
Fallopius and Vesalius in medicine; Cuvier, De Rapperant, Deville, 
in geology; Galvani, Volta, Ampére, Coulomb, and Ohm in elec- 
tricity; Lavoisier, Dumas, Chevreul in chemistry. The list might 
be extended indefinitely. 


Topical Summary 


I. Catholicism and Americanism: 
A. The American doctrine of self-sufficiency. 
B. Fundamental and abiding distrust of Catholics by America. 
C. Fundamental oneness of “American” and ‘‘Catholic” notions. 
1. Self-reliance and religion. 
2. True Democratic equality. 
3. Necessary insistence on God's help. 
II. Can men be both intelligent and Catholic? 
A. The sneer. 
B. The “apologizing” Catholic. 
C. The folly shown by some Catholics. 
D. The intellectual requirements of the Faith: 
1. The training of the priest. 
2. The intellectual giants of Church history. 
3. Intelligence and grace. 
4. The rational basis of the Faith. 
5. The part played by faith. 
III. Faith, human and divine. 
IV. The Catholic child and the sources of his Faith: 
A. “Born” Catholics. 
B. The Mother; the Father (mixed marriages). 
C. Other influences helping the child to Faith. 
D. Frequent Communion and the Faith. 
V. The Catholic adolescent contrasted with other adolescents. 
VI. The Faith is “at home” in the mind of youth. 
VII. Criticisms and answers on the Catholic “way” of implanting the Faith: 
A. An objection to the Catholic method and its answer. 
B. Does Catholic education make bigots? 
C. Can the Catholic be fair-minded? 
VIII. Catholic schools: 
A. The Baltimore Councils; the Code of Canon Law. 
B. Reasons for this legislation. 
C. The character-forming power of the Catholic school: Catholics 
in prison. 
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D. The parochial-school question not a matter of politics. 
E. Pius XI on parents and the state in education. 
F. The Church and secular learning: 
1. The Popes and science. 
2. The Vatican Council speaks. 
G. The Church’s reasons for dreading the non-Catholic teacher. 
IX. Glimpses at non-Catholic institutions of learning. 
Xx. The practical wisdom of the church. 
XI. Some learned men and their faith: a warning. 
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Chapter V 


HOW DID THE WORLD COME TO REJECT 
CATHOLICISM THOUGH CATHOLICISM 
WAS ONCE IN UNCHALLENGED 
POSSESSION OF EUROPE? 


The Reformation 


Having glimpsed some of the pressing problems of religion in the 
world of today, it will be fruitful to glance back a bit to the time 
when “all the world was Catholic” and attempt to select certain 
leading ideas which may help to understand how this “modern” 
world came to be in power. For a revolution occurred. The break be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic countries and peoples has been more 
thorough and more unbridgeable than that which the American 
Revolution produced between the Thirteen Colonies and the Mother 
Country — for even a common language has been lost between 
Catholic and Protestant. 

To seize the “Reformation” at its beginnings and trace the work- 
ings of the various factors which all conspired to bring about the 
final result would be too lengthy a task. It would be possible to 
give an outline of the “causes” as they are commonly admitted. But 
for our purposes, it may be better to study several individuals and 
from their thoughts and actions discover in operation the currents 
that were running through that long-gone world. It was, after all, 
men who made the movements take shape, and it was the leaders 
who imparted their personalities to the things they sponsored. If 
we can learn the “master thoughts” of one or two men of that 
period, we will be in a fairer way to understanding the times than 
if every date and battle were on the tip of our tongue. 


Comparison of Motivation 
Theory is a word that is coming more and more into prominence 
now that industrial conditions are forcing a rethinking of the eco- 
nomic and social problem all along the line. It will, therefore, not 
be too much to expect that the new religious theories which were 
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advanced at the time the great revolt occurred will be of interest 
and of value in aiding to an understanding of those times. The 
differences of custom and outlook that developed in the wake of 
the Reformation are all due to the underlying theories. While it is 
undoubtedly true that the Reformation was not merely a religious 
thing but involved all the forces of human nature which was stirring 
then in one of her periodic upheavals, still for our present purposes 
the religious theories are the important thing. Men guide their lives 
by the great thoughts of the leaders, even though they may never 
be able to expound those thoughts and perhaps will never even 
have heard of the thinkers who excogitated them. Were it not for 
Rousseau — or someone who would have spoken in his place — the 
French Revolution would likely enough have taken some other 
course. Were it not for Marx, Bolshevism would not be the thing 
it is in Russia. 

The dogma which was on the anvil at the time of the revolt was 
the Redemption. “In estimating the position taken up by modern 
thought towards the dogma of the Redemption, it is necessary to 
recall that it is largely the heir of the Protestant tradition. That 
tradition has been greatly discredited, especially with regard to the 
grosser erroneous aspects of imputation and substitution, and it is 
out of the ruins of the Protestant, and not the Catholic doctrine of 
the Redemption, that the modern edifice has been constructed. The 
whole battle of the Reformation raged round the doctrine of grace, 
and so triumphant were the Reformers in imposing their teaching 
in the countries where they succeeded, that the ordinary Protestant 
of today is literally amazed at the Catholic concept of grace as a 
physical (though not material) entity created in the soul, really 
changing it, and really giving it a new and supernatural life, so that 
it becomes a new creation.” 

The Catholics worked anew the old mines of dogma; and they 
drew from them the lifegiving strength to reorganize themselves. 
‘“¢. .. Between 1540 and 1600 developed that great reforming, reno- 
vating movement within the Church known as the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation; a movement marked by the definition of dogma, the 
promulgation of a new disciplinary code, the growth of a specifically 
Catholic and militant education, and the appearance of two vitally 


*Grimley, B., in The Atonement. Papers from the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies held at Cambridge, July 31 to August 9, 1926. C. Lattey, S.J., Editor 
(Herder), Chap. VIII, p. 240. 
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important schools of spirituality (Ignatius and Theresa) ; a move- 
ment in which the Council of Trent and the full establishment of 
the Society of Jesus were the two most significant events, but which 
attracted to itself so many diverse interests and penetrated into so 
many departments of life that it may be said to have given a new 
color to everything religious within the sphere of influence of the 
Catholic Church. New forms and ideals of the religious life, new 
methods of prayer, a new spirit in theological studies, and altogether 
new mentality of fervor and attack, a new style in religious art 
and architecture and music, all these, which had come into being in 
Italy and Spain, appeared in England in embryo with the landing 
of Parsons and Campion, and were seen in their strongest colors 
among the exiles in the low countries.” 

The Protestants went and worked a new mine — the Gospel and 
only the Gospel; and they stripped the workers of their ancient 
tools for fashioning their unity with God. Many cast off the hier- 
archy; abandoned the sacraments; tore off the trappings of reli- 
gious ceremony; whitewashed their churches of beauty and denuded 
their services of the stately rhythms of Rome; they silenced the 
ancient Roman tongue; they discarded “the Roman sign.” They 
would have no intermediaries — save Christ — between God and 
man. They would be taught of God and led by their Princes! 

“The Religious Peace of Augsburg (1553) recognized to princes 
the ‘Right of Reform,’ and marked the triumph of the principle of 
Territorialism: the Sovereign chooses the religion which he imposes 
on his territory — cujus regio, hutus religio. Thus the Protestant 
churches fell at once into the power of their princes, and the bishops 
had no jurisdiction. It was the theoretical recognition of the fact 
which, since the Reformation began, dominated: As is the Crown, 
so is the Creed.” In a footnote the author continues; “In the seven- 
teenth century the Protestant Jurieu said: ‘One of our principles 
is that the theologians must be considered, in religious discussions, 
simply as pleaders who expose a case. ... The true and only judges 
of faith, discipline, and worship are the Sovereigns.’ And in the 
nineteenth century, the Protestant E. Naville wrote: ‘It was the 
Governments which founded the Protestant churches.’ ’* 


"Lady Lucy Knatchbull, by Sir Tobie Matthew. Introduction by Dom David 
Knowles (Sheed and Ward). Cf. Introduction, p. ix. 

*Bourg, J. S.J., in C.7.S. Lectures on the History of Religions, Vol. IV, “Lu- 
theranism,” pp. 12-13 (Herder). Out of print. 
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The Protagonists in the Strugg!e 


Now for the sake of simplicity, and because it is true enough to 
do so, let two figures be the protagonists in this drama. We choose 
for our purpose Luther for the Protestants and Ignatius Loyola for 
the Catholics. 

Both men, after all, began life with the same principles and, so 
we may suppose, with the same outlook on life. Both were born 
and educated as Catholics, both became religious, both were or. 
dained priests. However, it may have some bearing on their sub- 
sequent careers that in entering the religious life Luther was taking 
a step that was considered an advancement of his prospects while 
Ignatius abandoned a career that was, if we are to judge from it: 
beginnings, sure to bring him high renown, in order to follow the 
poor and lowly Christ. It is certainly interesting to note that both 
men suffered extremely from scruples. Intellectually Luther had all 
the advantage to begin with, if regular schooling and a scholar’s 
life are any index. For Ignatius came late to his schooling. Finally, 
Luther made use of all that he had received in the Catholic Church 
— nurture, education, training, advancement — to wreck as far as 
lay in his power the plans and possessions and dogmas of the 
Mother from whom he had received so much and whom he came 
to hate. Ignatius on his side quite literally spent himself and gave 
all he had — love, chivalrous devotion, courage, and great organizing 
genious — to defend and reéstablish that beloved Mother in her 
former position of glorious possession. 


Summary Contrast of Their Teachings 


As to their teaching: “On both sides, it was said, grace is not 
essentially bound up with fixed works; the Gospel does not consist 
in this or that material practice. But, that position being formulated. 
the divergence between Ignatius and Luther at once became strik- 
ing. The means, they both declared, have no supernatural value of 
their own. Therefore, concluded Ignatius, give them sufficient of 
your attention to enable you to select the best and most efficacious : 
investigate their natural value, and only make your decision after 
doing so. Luther ought, in order to have been fully consistent, to 
have said that grace takes no account of nature: Calvin declared 
that clearly enough, and later the Jansenists repeated it in a faint 
echo, accusing anyone who saw the slightest good in sinful nature, 
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of Pelagianism. Ignatius, on the contrary, taught that the gifts of 
nature come from God, that grace corresponds with them, and can 
penetrate, animate, and supernaturalize everything that remains 
wholesome in us. The one had, therefore, to preach the absolute 
contempt of nature and to condemn the use of natural means; the 
other, to counsel the utilization of nature, the rational use of na- 
tural means. Lutheranism and Calvinism suppose nature to be cor- 
rupt in its essence; God may, indeed, cover man with a righteous- 
ness that is nominal and extrinsic, but He leaves the soul in its 
destitution. Therefore, no union is possible between nature and 
grace. The consequence of this pessimism, a consequence which once 
again was unforeseen, but followed logically, was to be that, under 
the powerful impulse of vitality that was already manifesting itself 
in the modern world, and under the influence, too, of the current 
of naturalism of which we have spoken, men would eventually pro- 
claim the autonomy of the natural order. Ignatius, on the contrary, 
who in this respect is merely one among the many Catholic voices, 
shows (far more in the way he acts, governs, and directs the apos- 
tolate of his followers, than in his assertions of theory) that he 
assumes the complete penetrability of the human world by grace, 
of the natural by the supernatural.”* 


A Glimpse at the Conditions of Those Times 


Here it is well again to recall that we are not going to attempt 
to investigate the causes which produced the condition of the world 
around 1550. We can readily enough admit that the condition of 
morals among both high and low was indeed very discreditable in 
many places. The people were in a sorry state morally. Pastor’s 
History of the Popes often makes painful reading with his accounts 
which range through Europe and show us a world awry. And the 
clergy, too, lay open to much criticism. A bad priest is a very pes- 
tilential thing and more harmful far than any number of wicked 
layfolk, because his influence is so penetrating and so powerful. In- 
deed, it is hard to have corruption very prevalent among the people 
if their priests are men of high ideals and godly practice. 

Not that there were not good people alive in those days, and 
good priests and good bishops, too; but corruption was in the very 


*Brou, Alexandre, S.J., and Rousselot, Pierre, S.J., in The Life of the Church. 
M.C. D’Arcy, S.J., Editor (Sheed and Ward), pp. 235-236. 
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air. Principles were being lost sight of in the widespread disregard 
of morals. Practices, which a tender or even an honest conscience 
must reprobate, were being admitted as tolerable or inevitable and 
were even being excused. It was a double portent of the times that 
men could indulge in concubinage and defend it as not wrong, or 
as merely venially sinful. Yet men were doing that very thing. 

The whole picture of the corruption of those times has, how- 
ever, been often painted without the true and necessary relief. The 
controversial character of “history” has done much to obscure a 
true perception of the real situation as it existed in those days. 
Father Astrain puts this rather well. He says: “Catholics and Prot- 
estants have agreed in writing the history of the sixteenth century 
as it is said Apelles painted the portrait of his one-eyed friend — in 
profile. But with this difference that we Catholics present it from 
the side of the good eye and the Protestants show it on the side 
of the blind eye. So long as history is written in that partial way, 
it will be impossible for us to understand each other. . . . It is 
necessary to examine the beautiful and the ugly, the good and the 
evil... . "5 


Bright Spots in the Catholic Picture 


And this is important. For while Spain undoubtedly had its great 
sinners, it had its great saints, too, such as Ignatius himself, St. 
Theresa, St. John of the Cross. A rather cynical historian comment- 
ing briefly on Spain at this period says: ‘Much less corrupt and more 
able than their brethren in other countries, the Spanish clergy — 
especially the parochials, with whom the masses of the people came 
into closest contact — performed their duties so well that their 
flocks could not believe decent men might listen to the damnable 
heresies of Luther.’’® Germany was the battle ground of the Re- 
form, but Germany claims St. Peter Canisius who sanctified him- 
self in just those unhallowed times. Italy was sadly demoralized, 
but Italy had its St. Pius V, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Robert 
Bellarmine. So it goes. 

No land where Catholic principles were practiced failed to pro- 
duce its truly holy ones. It is an important point in this chapter 
that precisely where Catholic principles were being lived up to, 


*Astrain, Antonio, S.J., Historia de la Compania De Jesus, etc., quoted by Van 
Dyke, Paul, Zgnatius Loyola (Charles Scribner’s Sons), p. 168. 
*Loth, David, Philip IT of Spain (Coward-McCann), pp. 2-3. 
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there was no need of Reform; also, that wherever the people could 
be brought back to the practice of the real principles of Catholic- 
ism, there the Reform could make little headway. One rarely calmly 
deserts a known and satisfactory good for an untried thing. Adopt- 
ing or rejecting the Reform was not a matter of calmly standing 
off and dispassionately weighing both sides and thus of choosing 
whether to remain Catholic or to turn Protestant. Men rarely do 
that in any event; they certainly were too emotionally disturbed 
to do only that in the days of which we speak. 

It is well, then, to remember that the decision to remain or to 
leave the ancient Church depended in tremendous measure — even, 
one may say, entirely — on whether the workings of the Holy Ghost 
would be permitted by the individual soul to enter and dominate 
his life. It is possible in war sometimes to point out that such and 
such a battle was lost, even though the strategy was perfect, simply 
hecause the individuals engaged were unable for one reason or an- 
other to put that strategy into full play. Again, businesses may have 
faultless “paper” organizations, but fail miserably because the 
agents who are to see to the execution of those principles are in- 
adequate or careless or otherwise fail to put them into operation. 
Now, it is the teaching of the Catholic Church — not that all who 
come under her influence will eventually become saints — but that 
all who come under her influence and actually live out her principles 
in their lives will become saints. It is only fair to remember our 
Lord’s words, “If you know these things, you shall be blessed if 
you do them.” This was exactly the attitude adopted by Ignatius. 


The Protagonists at Work: Ignatius’s Plan for the 
“Company of Jesus” 


Van Dyke, a Protestant, in his Jgnatius Loyola, has expressed this 
very well. It is proper to quote him, where he speaks of “The Work 
of the Company.” He there says: “The most complete summary 
statement of the work of the Company is found in the second bull 
of institution issued ... by Pope Julius III in July, 1550. The Com- 
pany is founded to employ itself entirely in the defense and spread 
of the holy Catholic faith, and to help souls in Christian life and 
doctrine by preaching, public reading of the scriptures and other 
means of teaching the word of God, by giving the spiritual exer- 
cises, teaching Christian doctrine to children and the ignorant, hear- 
ing confessions and administering the sacraments. It is also insti. 
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tuted to appease quarrels, help prisoners in jails and the sick in 
hospitals and all must be done by the Company gratuitously with- 
out expecting any human wages or salary for its labor. 

“Tt will be noticed that there is here no reference of any kind to 
reforming the church and only a vague and general phrase, ‘the de- 
fense of the faith,’ which can be made to refer to the battle with 
heresy. Ignatius was perfectly aware, through what he had seen at 
Paris, of how menacing heresy was to his ideal of the world and 
his plan of service. Soon after his death, a large part of the energies 
of the great and growing army of his followers was absorbed in 
open battle against it. But his method was positive. He did not 
wish to attack error but to proclaim the faith and he had an un- 
conquerable trust that the sincere ministry of the word and sacra- 
ments, the holy discipline of the Church, would save men from 
error and sin. He thought far less about heresy than his followers 
and seldom spoke of it. He felt that the truth of God was mighty 
and must prevail if the Company declared it faithfully by word and 
life. . . . Ignatius was perfectly content with all the details of the 
ideal of the medieval Church. Any attempt to change it, even any 
failure to praise all its parts, he regarded as wrong. But he was 
eager to find new methods for serving that unchanged ancient 
ideal,’ 


Education and the “Company of Jesus” 


It will be noticed that education is not mentioned in the Papal 
bull as one of the means to be employed by the Society. It is indeed 
a fairly complicated story — that of how Ignatius and his Company 
came to be educators — and it would seem true to say that ‘almost 
against his will, he [Ignatius] and his followers came to see the 
power of education. This would be, not a cure for heresy but a 
preventive of it. To save Southern Germany for the Church, there 
was needed a genius like Peter Canisius; and even his heroic efforts 
were powerless to remedy all the ravages wrought by heresy and 
wordly prelates. But once get control of the youth, train them in 
right principles, impart to them at the same time an education the 
equal or superior of any in Europe, and the whole world is saved 
for the Church.’ 


*Van Dyke, Paul, 7gnatins Lovola (Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 175 sqq. 
*McGucken, William J., S.J., The Jesuits and Education (Bruce), p. 9. 
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As a matter of fact, education did play a tremendous part in the 
scheme which Ignatius evolved for saving the faith in Europe, the 
education first of all of a new, learned, zealous, self-sacrificing 
clergy, and eventually of a laity forearmed against error because 
properly instructed in the Faith. At one time in Germany there 
were aS many as 1,500 parishes which had no priests at all.° And 
while Ignatius might approve “no pastor rather than an unworthy 
one,” such a' condition could obviously not be allowed long to re- 
main. He says in one of his letters: ‘“‘Pastors, no matter how ortho- 
dox Catholic they may be in doctrine, who, by great ignorance and 
by their evil examples injure the people, should be most severely 
punished and deprived of the income of their benefices by their 
bishops. It is better for a flock to be without a pastor than to have 
a wolf for a shepherd. The ignorance and evil life of such priests 
brought the pestilence of heresy upon Germany.”’® But at the 
same time at which this letter was written he was moving heaven 
and earth in founding the famous German College in Rome where 
German lads of upright lives and zealous hearts were to be trained 
worthily for the apostolate of the parishes in their home land. 


Ignatius Forges a Mighty Tool, the Spiritual Exercises 


But foremost among the means which Ignatius had to hand and 
wished employed to win the world to Christ were his “Spiritual 
Exercises.” These were to supply the motive power which energized 
all, Jesuits and priests and laymen alike. These were the tools which 
he fashioned irrespective of the needs created by heresy, at a time 
when he may have been quite uninformed of the progress that heresy 
was making in the world. They were the means with which he, 
first of all, mastered and set on fire his own heart and those of his 
followers. In his own words, written to one of his Order, the Exer- 
cises “‘are the best means that I could think of, experience or em- 
ploy for the sanctification of oneself, or for the help of another in 
the work of sanctification.’ 

Few indeed who could be induced to make these Exercises failed 
to see, and seeing, failed to follow, the teachings of the Catholic 


*Astrain, Antonio, S.J., A Short Life of St. Ignatius Loyola. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd.), p. 103. 

“Ignatius Loyola. Quoted by Van Dvke, op. .cit.. p. 170. 

"Ignatius Loyola. quoted by Astrain, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Church. Few, if any, who made them, found their souls still searching 
for new doctrine to replace that of the Holy Mother, the Church. 
Few, if any, who made them, felt any longer the hopelessness of the 
Catholic cause and teaching, or looked to anything but personal 
effort and the help of God to bring about the much-needed and long- 
delayed “reform in head and members,” which did not replace but 
merely freshened and brightened and put again in its rightful place 
of supremacy the holy teachings of the Catholic Church. 


Brief Analysis of the Exercises 


But what are the Spiritual Exercises? St. Ignatius tells us in the 
beginning of the book: “Under the name of Spiritual Exercises is 
understood every method of examination of conscience, of medita- 
tion, of contemplation, of vocal and mental prayer, and of other 
spiritual operations, as shall be afterwards declared: for as to go 
for a walk, or a journey, and to run, are bodily exercises, so is the 
name of Spiritual Exercises applied to any method of preparing and 
disposing the soul to free itself from all inordinate affections, and 
after it has freed itself from them, to seek and find the will of God 
concerning the ordering of life for the salvation of one’s soul.’’?? In 
his own little book, there is, of course, the new spirit, the peculiar 
arrangement of thought and order of investigation which, suppos- 
ing the unanimity of Catholic teaching, can almost entirely be said 
to constitute the originality of the book. One who would make use 
of Catholic thought and means to order and elevate his life must 
always find himself tied down to the same essential means — the 
creed, the sacraments, prayer. But it is in the choice of position 
and emphasis, and in the knitting together of the whole that Igna- 
tius’s peculiar claim lies. 

He begins then a consideration of the “facts in the case.” He 
takes up general theory; and, indeed, his discussion of the general 
theory of man, his nature, endowment, and position relative to Al- 
mighty God and to the world of men and creatures in which he 
lives is natural religion, is not more peculiarly Catholic than human 
nature is Catholic. It is the sane and common-sense view to which 
an unbiased consideration of the facts must lead any man. The 
facts, then, are that man is created and that, therefore, he is totally 


**Tenatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Annot. I. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd.), p. 1. 
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dependent on God; that man is created for a purpose, namely, the 
praise, reverence, and service of God and thus the salvation of his 
soul; that everything else in the universe is subordinate in the case 
of each man to the larger purpose of salvation; that everything 
must be used inasmuch as, and in just so far as, it leads to eternal 
salvation, and is to be shunned and barred insofar as it leads away 
from that end. 

Out of this consideration rises a massive idea, a master idea, an 
idea which will guide and in practice control all action thereafter. 
The idea is that in view of the relative worth and position of all 
things in the world, a man should, antecedently to his understand- 
ing of the uses to be made of them and the values to be received 
from them, maintain in himself an attitude of neutrality. As Igna- 
tius puts it, “he must make himself indifferent.” That is, he must 
be willing to use or not use, to acquire or reject, to love or turn 
from any object that may enter into question, accordingly as he un- 
derstands that it helps or impedes him in attaining the one thing 
necessary — salvation. Augustine had put the same thought in other 
language, ‘‘Things must be used with the restraint of an employer, 
not the impetuosity of a lover.”}* All this, of course, is general 
theory and is to be prayerfully mulled over and heartily evaluated 
with many a cry to God for help and many an earnest effort to rid 
the mind of embarrassing and confusing “affections.” But still it is 
general theory. It is properly called “The Foundation.” 

This general theory is followed by a quick swing back to intimate 
realities. The question is asked, ‘‘What happens when one does not 
govern his life on the general theory just developed?’’ The answer 
is clear and unmistakable, “That individual suffers a ghastly ship- 
wreck.” Thus the angels did. They rejected the theory and failed in 
the practice of “indifference.” Thus did Adam and Eve —and we 
were enveloped in their fall. Thus does anyone who rebels against 
Almighty God and retains his attitude of rebellion to the end. Hell 
is the fact at the end of the “primrose path.” The gateway is through 
Death; the dramatic sentence is at Judgment. 

However, the helplessness of man was remedied. There is mercy 
— sweet, abundant, and strengthening mercy — for the sinner who 
repents. Thus the soul which submits itself to these exercises is 
brought to a most wholesome disposition: sorrow for missing so 


"Augustine, De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, No. 39. 
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badly the purpose of life thus far, and an optimistic resolve — in 
view of the generous support supplied by God’s grace — better to 
attain the end in the future. 


The Paramount Place of Christ in the Exercises 


Then comes a lengthy study of the means supplied by Christ the 
better to attain the end in the future. First, is proposed our Leader, 
Christ the King. To follow Him out of love is surely the wisest, the 
best, the most effective means. He asks, too, nothing of the follower 
which He has not first done Himself. He proposes humility because 
He was humble, poverty because He was poor. He tries by His 
winsome love to win the soul to aspire to distinction in His service, 
closeness in His following, union in His love. Thereafter, a study is 
made of the different methods employed by Christ and by the arch- 
enemy, Satan, in winning souls. Throughout, the example of Christ’s 
life, the Teaching of that life, is steadily and lovingly proposed. We 
are continuously reminded to “ask for what we desire . . . an in- 
terior knowledge of our Lord, who for me was made man, in order 
that I may love Him better and follow Him more closely.” 

Throughout all this study of the life of Christ, there is constantly 
the reminder being offered — the reminder which Christ Himself 
offered His frightened followers when they saw Him coming to them 
over the waters — ‘Fear not, it is I.” The soul does not battle alone; 
but the saints, and above all the Blessed Mother, and Christ Su- 
preme, are showering help. God’s grace is pouring down in answer to 
the heartfelt cries of the soul who wishes for it. Christ, too, presents 
flashes of His glory, in the Transfiguration, and of His power, as in 
the raising of Lazarus — flashes that are to hearten us against dis- 
couragement. Then comes the protracted study of the humiliation 
and ghastly defeat of the Son of Man — the Passion. The considera- 
tion of what He did is to fortify us in our own good resolutions, since 
now we have seen and studied and come to understand His demands 
on the individual soul. The Exercises complete themselves with the 
refreshing study of the glorious and risen Christ, triumphant, “suffer- 
ing now no more,” in whose glory we are to participate accordingly 
as we have followed Him here below. As a last seal, the soul is in- 
vited to range rapidly over the whole of God’s bounteous Love as 
manifested in every circumstance and fact of life in order to win 
through to a perfectly sublime disposition of energizing love in re- 
turn for the all-consuming Love of the Creator. 
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The Exercises Make the Protestant Revolt Doubly Useless 


Such were the thoughts, which, coupled with hearty and whole- 
souled prayer, and abundantly favored by the grace of God, Ignatius 
considered were answer enough to ailing humanity, whether failing 
from weakness or carelessness, or even from malice. Such were the 
means which were in fact scarcely known to fail when their adop- 
tion could be secured from wavering souls. Such was the method of 
securing internal reform which Ignatius proposed to Europe. These 
“exercises” are, no doubt, fundamentally the reason why Van Dyke 
writes in his /gnatius Loyola: “What Martin Luther was to the pro- 
gressive series of schisms of the various national churches of the 
north that Ignatius Loyola was to the revival of the ancient orthodox 
Church. If that internal reform had come earlier, it is possible that 
the national Protestant schisms might not have taken place.’ 

Indeed, if Protestantism was seeking the way in which Christ 
would be served to the happy ending of all — salvation — what fairer 
means could be found than the way traced first so lovingly by the 
God-man and now taught so skillfully by Ignatius ? Only — and this 
is a necessarily arresting thought —it is quite likely that many a 
simple soul of those days saw in his guides and appointed pastors 
so little of this Christlikeness, heard so little of this doctrine, was 
aided so little in his practice by the holy ministrations of holy men, 
that he may have thought the teachings of Christ had been obscured 
or debased.’® For it is never wise to accuse of wholesale dishonesty 
or diabolical viciousness — and that is what one must do if he is to 
maintain that all that Protestantism proposed was deliberately mis- 
leading — when the facts can be made to square otherwise. It re- 
quired more uprightness and more candor and more self-sacrifice, no 
doubt, than many were able to muster up to see behind the iniquities 
of the times the still fair and God-given teaching power and mission 
of the Catholic Church. It required even more candor and self-ab- 
negation, once embarked on an attack, to modify that attack, so that 
it would cast out only the iniquities and would not at the same time 
fall foul of really good things. 

It is, then, among other things, for such reasons that we have been 
careful to avoid discussion of the causes which led up to and main- 
tained the original impetus of the Reformation. But it still remains 


“Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 171. 
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true that there was no need of new doctrine, even though there was 
desperate need in many places of a new spirit in carrying out the 
age-old teachings of the Church of Christ. 


Some Instructions of Ignatius to the “Company” 


Ignatius understood all this very thoroughly. It is to be seen from 
his instructions to his early followers whom he sent into Germany. 
“The first weapon he employed was preaching — not so much public 
preaching in large churches and cathedrals, as opportune advice and 
intercourse with ecclesiastical and secular princes, and other men of 
influence. This apostolic activity, which did not fail to produce its 
effect in these countries, deserves our attention. It was no longer pos- 
sible in Germany to act on the body of the people, and obtain those 
conversions en masse which Lainez gained in Florence, Bobadilla at 
Bisignano, Araoz at Valladolid, and Estrada in Portugal. Faith was 
very much weakened in German territories, the people were divided 
into Protestants and Catholics, the minds of men were gravely dis- 
turbed by doubts on various points of dogma. Consequently, it was 
impossible to exercise the ministry of preaching with the same liberty 
and security as in Spain, where the preacher had before him a homo- 
geneous audience which thoroughly believed in all the doctrines of 
Faith. In Germany it was necessary to sweep away doubts, to remove 
prejudices, to soothe troubled minds, and so by degrees to open the 
way to Catholic truth. 

‘“‘Of the first ten Fathers, three dedicated themselves to this hidden 
but fruitful work — Blessed Peter Faber, Fr. Nicholas Bobadilla, 
and Fr. Claude LeJay. By mixing with the Princes and Lords in the 
German Diet, by disputations with the Doctors of the Universities, 
by assisting prelates and their chapters in questions of doctrine, the 
Fathers succeeded in instructing those who had been led astray, in 
strengthening those who were wavering, in warning the simple 
against the calumnies and errors of the heretics, and especially (a 
thing of the highest importance in Germany) in upholding the au- 
thority of the Supreme Pontiff, so violently attacked by Luther. 
. . . Even more, however, than the three Fathers named, St. Peter 
Canisius, the first Dutch Jesuit, distinguished himself in this spe- 
cial mission. . . . Just as the name of Xavier stands for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel among the infidels, so the name of Canisius recalls 
the struggle against the Protestants.’ 


“Astrain, op. ct., p. 99. 
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How Ignatius Locked on Protestants 


However, it is well to recall that Ignatius, Canisius, and the rest 
did not think of themselves as “struggling against Protestants.” They 
did not think of their adversaries as men of another religion. In their 
mind these men were merely Catholics who neither intellectually nor 
morally were doing their duty; these men were merely a very old 
and very sad thing masquerading under a new title — bad Catholics 
dressing up and hiding their badness under a new name, Protes- 
tantism. For there was nothing in the later history of Christendom 
to give them the key to the new situation; there had been revolts 
and heresies before, but these things had dwindled and died. There 
had been no permanent and lasting rupture in the family of nations, 
no final and definite breaking away. Even the Greeks were always 
thought of as likely to repeat their already thrice repeated submis- 
sion; and they were unquestionably still possessed of the Catholic 
sacraments and general teachings, even though they recognized no 
pope except the Czar of all the Russias, or some other of the sort. 

Furthermore, to the natural amazement and tendency of men to 
stand open-mouthed and gaping in positive astonishment, when at- 
tacked by “those of their own household” — and this is exactly what 
was happening to the Catholics — there is to be added yet further 
reason. Father Knox adverts to it in speaking of Blessed Thomas 
More; but his remarks are pertinent to any study of the period. He 
says: “We with three and a half centuries of Protestant beef-and- 
beer Constitutionalism behind us, are apt to smile at the notion that 
Protestantism can be a political peril. But it must be remembered 
that in More’s day (martyred 1535), continental Protestantism was 
very much in the same position in which Russian Socialism was just 
after the fall of the Czar. There was a Menshevik section, the Luth- 
erans in Germany, the Calvinists and Zwinglians in Switzerland ; 
there was a Bolshevik section, the Anabaptists. And there was no 
means of knowing that the Anabaptists would not be the more suc- 
cessful as they were certainly the more logical party. It was, I fancy, 
owing to the personality of one or two religious leaders — the men 
who wiped out the Peasants’ Revolt in blood — that Continental 
Protestantism became the decorous, Church-and-State movement it 
was and still is... .”"27 


"Knox, Ronald, in The Fame of Blessed Thomas More: Addresses Delivered tn 
His Honor in Chelsea (Sheed and Ward), p. 46. 
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The Plan and Method of the Second Protagonist, Luther 


All this, it is hoped, will serve helpfully to supply a sketchy back- 
ground for our picture. We thus come to review the plan and method 
of Luther, which he urged in opposition to Ignatius and the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation under the proud boast that it was the God- 
given manner for regenerating the moribund and tradition-ridden 
world. 

Luther was the son of a peasant, no ignoble thing, of course, and 
he boasted of it. He was raised in Catholic schools, having some of 
his early education under “The Brethren of the Common Life,” a 
most God-fearing group of men. With them, despite his later asser- 
tions, he learned to read the Bible. He followed his course of studies, 
registering at the University of Erfurt in the College of Arts in 1501, 
and ranked second in a class of seventeen for his master’s degree in 
1505. In July (the seventeenth, 1505) he entered the convent of the 
Augustinians at Erfurt. He was ordained priest in 1507 and said his 
first Mass on May 2 of that year. A year and a half later he was 
transferred to the University of Wittenberg to teach philosophy. 
After various changes he took his doctorate in theology, September 
18 and 19, 1512, and thereafter was professor of Biblical studies in 
the University of Wittenburg. On October 31, 1517, he hung up his 
“ninety-five theses,” and the first, though unintentional break, which 
was never healed, was there made. He plunged steadily from then 
on. 

But his revolt had stages. In the first stage of the revolt, but before 
he had finally broken with Rome, Luther in a letter written in 1519 
laid down a sound doctrine: 

“That the Roman Church is more honored by God than all others 
is not to be doubted. SS. Peter and Paul, forty six Popes, and some 
hundreds of thousands of martyrs have laid down their lives in its 
communion, having overcome hell and the world; so that the eyes 
of God rest on the Roman Church with special favor. Though now- 
adays everything is in a wretched state, it is no ground for separating 
from the Church. On the contrary, the worse things are going the 
more we should hold close to her, for it is not by separating from the 
Church that we can make her better. We must not separate from 
God on account of any work of the devil, nor cease to have fellow- 
ship with the children of God who are still abiding in the pale of 


%Cf. Dictionnaire Apologetique de la Foi Catholique. Article ‘‘Reforme.” 
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Rome on account of the multitude of the ungodly. There is no sin, 
no amount of evil, which should be permitted to dissolve the bond 
of charity or break the bond of unity.’® But Luther did not long re- 
tain such wholesome doctrine. 


Luther’s Life Work 


“When Luther in October, 1517, published his famous ninety-five 
theses against Indulgences, he gave the first conspicuous proof of that 
quality which more than anything else enabled him to influence the 
destinies of the generation in which he lived. He was not a profound 
thinker, nor a speaker of extraordinary eloquence. Still less was he 
conspicuously raised above his fellows by the elevation of his moral 
character. But he had a ready comprehension of the currents of 
thought which swayed the contemporary world, and he had the skill, 
always coupled with an unbounded energy, to put himself at the head 
of the religious unrest by appealing to his countrymen on their weak- 
est and most approachable side. Let it not be supposed that this is 
the same as saying that the Reformer was an unprincipled dema- 
gogue who had no higher aim than to exploit the passions of the 
multitude in his own interest. Such a contention would certainly be 
quite unwarranted... . 

“Further he was a man of deep convictions, if one may apply that 
term to beliefs which have not been so much developed by a process 
of reasoning as by such moral factors as fretfulness under mental 
trials, impatience of contradiction and boundless self-confidence. 
But, however arrived at and however firmly held, the principles of 
the Reformer were all such as flattered human nature. He may have 
had opposition to encounter from institutions and individuals, but so 
far as the instincts of the masses went, he systematically rowed with 
the stream. No one who reads those three soberer writings of Luther 
which are sometimes called the primary works, can fail to realize 
how they made their appeal to that spirit of independence which it 
is always easy to stimulate by skillful flattery. In each tractate the 
root idea was emancipation, the casting off of some supposed form 
of tyranny. He began in the indulgence strife with the very popular 
pretext of emancipating his countrymen’s pockets. He went on to 
emancipate their minds and he ended by emancipating their morals. 
All Luther’s teaching and all his personal example were in the direc- 


Luther, Martin. Quoted in Martin Luther, by A. Hilliard Atteridge. (C.T\S. 
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tion of relaxation, and it was already an overlax age. How could the 
results be otherwise than disastrous ? 

“For, think for a moment, what were Luther’s distinctive doc- 
trines? What was that message of the Evangel which he considered 
himself commissioned by the Most High to make known to a be- 
mused and demoralized world? Justification by faith alone without 
works, the Bible as the only rule of faith, private judgment, the im- 
plicit denial of free-will, the universal priesthood of all Christian 
men, and with this a moral teaching which more or less formally 
recognized that under certain circumstances human frailty was in- 
capable of obeying the precept of continence, and which consequent- 
ly was prepared to make room for divorce or even for bigamy. To the 
man who has studied the history of the age, who knows something 
of the conditions generated by the invention of printing and the con- 
sequent revival of letters, and who understands the widespread social 
unrest and the undoubted increase in the superstitious and formalist 
elements of popular religion, the application of Luther’s remedy 
will appear the most dangerous experiment that Europe has ever wit- 
nessed. It was as if a social reformer should find himself in a com- 
munity of confirmed inebriates and should say to them: ‘My friends, 
what is wrong with you is that you have never learned self-control. 
Your masters have told you that alcoholic drink is poison and have 
kept it under lock and key. That is a fatal mistake. I, who was once 
a total abstainer myself, have come to release you from this foolish 
tyranny. I tell you that in future all restrictions will be removed; 
you will be free to help yourselves. But I exhort to practise self-re- 
straint and then all will be well with you.’ Undoubtedly in such ad- 
vice there would be an element of truth. But while men were ready 
enough to accept that part of Luther’s doctrine which was agreeable 
to their desires, to cast off, in other words, all restraints upon their 
freedom, they saw no need to bind themselves again in fetters of 
their own forging. Luther in 1517 professed to discern that it was 
evil for men to lose their fear of God by putting their trust in the 
Pope’s pardons. But was not his principle of salvation by faith alone 
just as insidiously subversive of all well-doing? Was it good for the 
rude German peasant, ignorant of theological subtleties, to be taught 
to look upon the Evangel and the Law as things fundamentally op- 
posed ? Was he likely to be drawn nearer to God by hearing that ‘The 
Christian or baptized man cannot, even if he would, lose his salva- 
tion by any sins, however great, unless he refuses to believe; for no 
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sins whatever can condemn him, but unbelief alone?’ These words 
occur in one of the most widely popular of Luther’s primary works 
and the writer goes on to insist on the worthlessness of confession, 
satisfaction and even of contrition as being all of them ‘mere vanity 
and vexation of spirit.’ Is not such teaching on the very face of it 
far more fatally liable to popular misconception than an over-great 
reliance on Papal indulgences? So, too, in the matter of Luther’s 
equivalent denial of free-will, could the consequences be otherwise 
than evil? The Lutheran authors of the Book of Concord, writing 
fifty vears after the Reformer’s great controversy with Erasmus, 
speak plainly in these words: 

It is not unknown to us that this holy doctrine of malice and impotence 
of free-will, the doctrine whereby our conversion and regeneration are 
ascribed solely to God and in no way to our own power, has been godlessly, 
shamefully, and hatefully abused. ... Many are becoming immoral and 
savage and neglectful of all pious exercises. They say: “Since we cannot turn 
to God of our own natural power, let us remain hostile to God or wait until 
He converts us by force and in spite of ourselves.” 

“Even more disastrously inevitable were the logical consequences 
of the principle of private judgment. By the same right in virtue of 
which Luther, almost in so many words, claimed to be his own in- 
fallible pope, Carlstadt demanded a similar privilege for himself, and 
indeed the whole array of the Reform under such men as Zwingli, 
Agricola, Schenk, Miinzer, Egranus, Schwenckfeld, and innumerable 
others, split up into so many warring camps which the elder heresi- 
arch denounced with indiscriminate ferocity. To tell the story of 
these contests or of the peasant revolt, or of the appalling fate of the 
Minster Anabaptists would be impossible here, but it is no exag- 
geration to recognize these terrible convulsions as the direct out- 
come of Luther’s teaching. One single illustration must suffice. It 
may be found in the moral and religious fate of Wittenberg which 
400 years ago was the scene of his first dramatic defiance of Papal 
authority and which had been more than any other spot the theater 
of Luther’s own personal ministration of the Evangel. Writing to 
Duke John, the Elector, in May, 1530, Luther spoke proudly of the 
excellent generation that was growing up around him, conspicuous 
for their good dispositions and conduct and their knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. ‘It rejoices my heart,’ he said, ‘to see our young people — 
boys and even girls — understanding God and Christ better, having a 
purer faith and praying with more fervent effect than all the old 
episcopal schools and most famous religious houses put together.’ 
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Fifteen years after, at the very close of his days, Luther denounced 
Wittenberg as nothing better than a Sodom and declared he would 
never return there. ‘I would rather,’ he wrote, ‘spend my poor last 
days in begging my bread than in beholding the wickedness of Wit- 
tenberg and in the bitter reflection that all my labour and pains have 
been utterly thrown away.’ Such words form a sad epitaph, and they 
are typical, it is to be feared, not only of the personal career of the 
wonderfully gifted leader, but also of the history of Lutheranism 
both in modern Germany and throughout the world.’”° 


Other Points of Contrast Between Ignatius and Luther 


The following pages may perhaps seem severe, but the fact is that 
the Catholic Church has had to endure a vast amount of vilification, 
which still continues and consequently any further exculpation of her 
is fully warranted. There are two more points of contrast between 
Ignatius and Luther that will be glanced at. One of these is in the 
matter of authority. How did Ignatius look on authority in religious 
matters, how Luther; and whom did each constitute as the court of 
last resort? 

It has been said that ‘the real division seems to be between Cath- 
olics who feel the need for an external or institutional authority and 
Protestants whose religion is based on personal experience.’’?? That 
would seem to be true enough of certain types of Protestantism 
today; theoretically it was true of Protestantism always. But in the 
beginnings of things, when Protestantism crusaded for conquest, 
such an attitude was really quite impossible in anything but words. 
It was well enough to invite the people to act according to their feel- 
ings but it was necessary to speak to them with authority and to 
prove to them that that was what God willed man to do. Christianity 
has always to be preached as a necessary way of life, as an essential 
means. When you speak of the necessary and the essential, you speak 
authoritatively. 


Ignatius and Authority 


Now, Ignatius did not hesitate to speak most plainly about the 
source of his authority. He tells us in words that have been often 


*Thurston, Herbert, S.J.. What Luther Taught, by Joseph Husslein, S.J., and 
John C. Reville, $.J. Introduction, pp. 16-20 (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.). 
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criticized but which are really quite honest and intelligible and cor- 
rect: “To attain the truth in all things, we ought always to hold 
that we believe what seems to us white to be black, if the hierarchial 
Church so defines it: believing that between Christ our Lord, the 
Bridegroom, and the Church, His Bride, there is one and the same 
Spirit, which governs and directs us to the salvation of our souls; 
for our Holy Mother the Church is guided and ruled by the same 
Spirit and Lord that gave the Ten Commandments.”?? Despite the 
apparent hyperbole — which is defensible when one considers that 
God and His truth-telling must evidently rank higher than our often 
deceived perceptions — that statement simply leads us through the 
Church directly back to God as the source of truth. 


Luther and Authority 


Now Luther speaks: “Whoever teaches otherwise than I teach, 
condemns God, and must remain a child of hell.”?* That is a patent 
substitution of Luther for the Church, but it is no mitigation of the 
claim to infallibility. Luther’s credentials — he scorned the idea 
that miracles were required of him — might conceivably seem more 
tenuous than those of the Catholic Church. However, his attitude 
was consistent. He permitted himself to arrange even the word of 
God. Defending his famous insertion in the Bible, he says: “You 
tell me what a great fuss the Papists are making because the word 
‘alone’ is not in the text of Paul (Rom. iii, 28). If your Papist makes 
such an unnecessary row about the word ‘alone,’ say right out to 
him: Dr. Martin Luther will have it so, and say: Papists and asses 
are one and the same thing. I will have it so, and I order it to be so, 
and my will is reason enough. I know very well that the word ‘alone’ 
is not in the Latin and Greek text, and it is not necessary for the 
Papists to teach me that. .. . It [‘alone’] shall remain in my New 
Testament, and if all the Popish donkeys were to get mad and be- 
side themselves, they will not get it out.’’’* (The verse referred to is: 
“For we account a man to be justified by faith without the works of 
the law.’’) Such an attitude may be applauded by some but there 
would seem to be very little of evangelical liberty about it. 


“Ignatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises, pp. 123-124. Rule XIII, “For Think- 
ing with the Church.” 

™Luther, Martin, quoted in Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by John L. Stoddard (P. 
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One more example may be given, a rather gruesome one, to illus- 
trate Luther's idea of his own authority. “Leading Protestant his- 
torians freely admit that he [Luther] had been largely the immed- 
iate cause of their [the peasants’] uprising, which took place in the 
name of the New Evangel. Yet not content with their defeat, he 
goaded the princes to their slaughter. But our blood boils when after 
the destruction of 100,000 of these misguided men, incited to revolt 
by his violent invectives against bishops and princes, we hear him 
actually boasting years after the bloody deeds had taken place: 

“<«Y, Martin Luther, have during the rebellion slain all the peas- 
ants, for it was I who ordered them to be struck dead. All their 
blood is upon my head. But I put it all on our Lord God; for He 
commanded me to speak thus.’ ””?5 


Ignatius Tells How to Form Good Morals 


The other point we wish to call attention to is the matter of “godly 
behavior” and the means to be used in acquiring it, and in particular, 
the use of penance as an instrument of self-control. Ignatius says in 
his Rules for Thinking with the Church that we are: “To praise 
the precepts with regard to fasts and abstinences, as those of Lent, 
Ember Days, vigils, Fridays and Saturdays; likewise not only in- 
terior but also exterior penances.” In another place in the Spiritual 
Exercises: “The first thing to be noticed is that exterior penances 
are used chiefly for three purposes: first, as a satisfaction for past 
sins; secondly, in order to overcome oneself, that is to say, in order 
that sensuality may be obedient to reason, and all that is inferior be 
more subjected to the superior; thirdly, in order to seek and find 
some grace or gift which a person wishes for and desires; as, for ex- 
ample, if he desire to have an interior sorrow for his sins, or to weep 
much for them, or for the pains and sufferings which Christ our Lord 
endured in His Passion; or in order to obtain the solution of some 
doubt he is in.’** That is quite a thorough treatise on the means of 
self-control. ' 


Luther Has Some Remarks on Good Morals 


Luther, too, of course, was not unconcerned with “godly conduct” 
on the part of his followers. He not only threw his ink pot at the 


*Luther, Martin, quoted in What Luther Taught, by Joseph Husslein, S.J., and 
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devil but he threw all the weight of his considerable virulence and 
vitriol against him, too. But consistency was never a strong point 
in Luther’s teaching. He would have good conduct; but he would 
gain it in what we must consider an odd fashion. Regarding fasting, 
he says: “This doctrine is so wicked and shameful before God, that 
no carousing or gluttony, no intemperance or drunkenness could be 
so bad, and it would be better to be completely fuddled day and 
night than thus to fast.’?? In general, too, since he denies the value 
of good works for eternal salvation, he throws overboard the whole 
idea of Catholic ascetism. He says: “Those pious souls who do good 
to gain the Kingdom of Heaven, not only will never succeed, but 
they must even be reckoned among the impious; and it is more im- 
portant to guard them against good works than against sin.’’® 

His whole teaching regarding sin is rather comforting but seems 
quite antisocial, to say the least. ‘There is no longer any sin in the 
world except unbelief,” is his dogmatic assertion. The stench of all 
other sins committed by the faithful passes unnoticed by God be- 
cause of their faith. The exact wording of the passage itself cannot 
be quoted here owing to its indecency. If, therefore, on the one hand 
he inveighed against sin, on the other he thus removes all its terror: 
“You see how rich the Christian is, since even if he wished it, he 
could not lose his salvation, no matter how many sins he might com- 
mit, provided he will believe. No sin can bring about his damnation 
except unbelief alone. All else is swept away by his faith the moment 
it returns or clings to the Divine promises made to the baptized.” 

This is comfortable doctrine, but is of no avail to restrain the pas- 
sions of men. Luther’s counsel for those who are troubled with 
doubts about the truth of his new religion and with similar tempta- 
tions is to indulge in sensuality, in thoughts of “a beautiful girl, of 
money-making, of drink, or of some other vivid emotion.” In his 
letter to Melanchthon, August 1, 1521, he wrote: 

“God does not save those who are mere imaginary sinners. Be a 
sinner and sin boldly. . . . It is sufficient that through the riches of 
the glory of God we have known the Lamb which taketh away the 
sins of the world. Sin would not tear us away from this even though 
in a single day we commit fornication and murder a thousand and a 
thousand times. . . . Pray boldly for you are a very bold sinner.’’?® 


“Luther, Martin, quoted by Stoddard, op. cit., p. 91. 
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Summary and Kecapitulation 


These two points will suffice for our purpose — to show at first 
hand the essentially different points of view entertained by these 
two representatives of utterly different things, Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. Possibly, too, they will help to see that Protestantism 
did not restore a lost means of self-control and salvation to a world 
wherein the Catholic Church had destroyed all the loveliness of the 
religion of Christ. Whatever was fair in Protestantism could be 
found intact and consistent in the teachings of the Catholic Church 
and thus there could be no reason for casting off that Church for she 
possessed in their entirety — because given her by Christ — all that 
God willed man to know and be encouraged to do in order to save 
his soul. In a word, if the Protestants had wanted “reform,” they 
could have had it by beginning with themselves and by using the 
age-old means and methods which Christ brought and committed to 
the Church for the salvation and sanctification of mankind. 

We have said nothing of Calvinism, Anglicanism, and all the var- 
ious forms of Protestantism now alive. There is no need; for we 
would only tell again in other words more or less the same story we 
have just finished. Luther was chosen partly because he was the 
first of the “Reformers” and he blazed the trail for the rest, and 
partly because he is picturesque. Finally, if we have said little or 
nothing of the good that was in his teaching, the reason has been 
amply given — all that was good was Catholic and all that was bad 
was his own. 

Topical Summary 
I. Method of investigation: a study of two of the religious leaders. 
II. The conflict: 


1. Dogmas. 
2. Catholic and Protestant methods. 
3. Ignatius and Luther: fundamental conflict of their teaching on 
nature and grace. 
III. The religious condition of the people: 
1. Wickedness prominent. 
2. History is partisan, obscuring the realities of those days. 
3. Highlights in the Catholic picture. 
IV. The Catholic Church has a Christ-given policy for dealing with the 
wicked: 
1. Ignatius draws up his plan of campaign: a positive, constructive 
method. 
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2. The Jesuits and education as a part of that campaign. 
The Spiritual Exercises Ignatius’s chief tool: 
1. Their success. 
2. Their content: 
a) Description: in what their originality consists. 
b) The “facts in the case”: conclusion to be drawn. 
c) The remedies available for man’s use: Christ to be intimately 
known and heartily followed. 
d) Christ’s example in suffering: His promise of glory: union 
with God. 
The Exercises show how unnecessary were the Protestant gropings 
for ‘a new way”: 
1. Nowhere is Christ better taught or appreciated. 
2. Ignatius instructs his followers on their methods. 
What Protestants were in the opinion of Ignatius: 
1, “Bad” Catholics. 
2. A likely political menace. 
Luther: 
1. Brief sketch of his life. 
2. Stages in his revolt. 
3. Luther’s life work. 


IX. Further contrasts between Ignatius and Luther: 
1. Authority and the reformed religions: 
a) Ignatius and authority. 
b) Luther and authority. 
2. Godly behavior and the means of acquiring it: 
a) Ignatius and his “rules.” 
6) Luther and his counsels. 
X. Conclusion. 
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Chapter VI 
WHAT IS REVELATION P 
The Need for This Inquiry 


Since the religious issue was horribly confused by the introduction 
of Protestantism into the world and has become still more muddled 
by the misunderstanding that the lineal descendants of Protestan- 
tism — the Rationalists, the Humanists — and others have caused, 
it is very necessary to see what the Catholic teaching on Revelation 
really is. With this clearly in mind, we can devote ourselves to study 
God and Man in order to determine how and by whom religion was 
brought into the world, and eventually, what some of the character- 
istics of that religion may be. 

First, then, we ask the question, “What is Revelation?” And here 
it is well at once to guard ourselves against confusion. In the ques- 
tion thus proposed two major questions are really involved. The first 
is, “What will a message from God be like, what ‘news’ will it con- 
vey?” and the second, “How does God convey the ‘news’ to man?” 

When a politician wishes to convey his message to the world he 
ultimately uses the newspaper. When a scientist has a discovery he 
ultimately breaks into print with it. When the educators in any in- 
stitution determine to begin their process of educating, they ulti- 
mately publish that fact. We are quite familiar with the written 
word as a means of conveying information between man and man. 
Perhaps God will act in the same way when He wishes to make a 
communication to mankind. 


What Sort of Knowledge Can God Communicate to Man? 


Now man broadcasts “news” and always has done so, whether, 
in earlier days, through the town crier, or latterly through the 
printed page. ‘““News” is commonly judged to be any and every in- 
formation which has interest and value, whether its value be for good 
or for evil. Is it, then, conceivable that God should know things 
which are of interest and value for man to know? Granting God's 
omniscience and His interest in mankind, whom He created, there 
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will be in the all-ranging mind of God matters of the utmost impor- 
tance which man might never come to know unless God told him. 
There will even be matters which man cannot ever come to know 
unless God tells him. In the infinite Mind there must, in fact, be 
knowledge which is too great for the finite mind of man to grasp 
in its entirety as God Himself knows it. If these hidden things be 
valuable for man to know, in his own proper measure, here below, 
then we have a reason why God might undertake to communicate 
them to man. He loves man, and feeling that these unsearchable 
truths are either needed by him or, at any rate, would be immensely 
beneficial to him, God realizes that there is no other way in which to 
make them known than by a message from Himself. Such unsearch- 
able things are commonly called mysteries. Mysteries, therefore, are 
“news” which God might wish to communicate to man, because man 
could not otherwise learn them. 

Further, however, man is a careless and a slow-witted thinker at 
best. He forgets, he distorts, he refuses to admit many things which 
he once knew. Everyone has experience of forgetting; and no one ex- 
ists who did not know in a more clear and evident manner things 
which now he can recall but vaguely and distortedly —if at all. 
Again, then, we have “news” which conceivably God might com- 
municate to mankind; news that does not contain mysteries but does 
contain important facts and principles which otherwise man might 
entirely forget, or else might so desperately distort that they no 
longer would serve the purpose for which they exist; namely, his 
ready and easy guidance along the way calculated to bring him at 
last to his blessed eternal happiness. 

Thus we have two types of material which may be “news” for us 
in the mind of God, and which, because He loves man and wishes 
him well, God may communicate to man. Here, then, we have the 
answer to the first of our two questions. 


How Does God Communicate Knowledge to ManP 


The second question, “How does God convey this ‘news’ to man?” 
may require a longer answer. For, in the first place, God conveys 
many items of “news” to mankind by the facts of the visible world. 
Chips from a tree in a forest convey a message to whosoever sees 
those chips. A footprint in the sand conveys a message to anyone 


'Cf. Vatican Council, “On Faith and Reason.” 
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who sees the footprint. A flower, growing anywhere, tells him who 
sees it that nature is to that extent bountiful there. A railroad track, 
stretching off into the far, shimmering distance, speaks a message. A 
sunset can stimulate thought as well as feeling in the beholder. Ac- 
cordingly, the order and marvelous beauty of the visible world con- 
vey a message. They are the “newspaper” of God; they speak to us 
for Him. The fact that we may have to study them fully to derive 
their true meaning is simply an illustration of the commonplace that 
eyes are required to see, ears to hear, and wits to understand. But as 
man is intelligent, there is written a startling book for him in the 
facts of nature. And God wrote that book. But such is not the tech- 
nical meaning of the word revelation, nor is such the method em- 
ployed by God to convey to mankind many of the facts and prin- 
ciples which He has judged needful and useful for man to possess. 


Does God “Dictate,” as Employer to StenographerP 


Now, it has been held (and the theory is sometimes looked upon 
as entirely a Protestant theory) that God dictates to man the pre- 
cise shape and form and expression and word of the “news” which 
He wishes man to have. This theory is known as the “literal” theory 
of inspiration. There is nothing a priori impossible about it. There 
is something very attractive and final and therefore satisfying about 
it. To conceive God as dictating, much as a business man might dic- 
tate to his stenographer, is not an impossible concept. Indeed, we 
know that that method has been employed by God in the Person of 
Jesus Christ whose words are sometimes recorded just as they came 
from His lips. But this idea, namely, that every thought and every 
bit of “news” which God has vouchsafed to man has thus been dic- 
tated, is not imposed upon Catholics. 


The Church Explains How Revelation Comes 


The Church does not say in great detail just how any particular 
message, which she maintains is really “news” from God, has come; 
but in general the Church believes that God has used the mind of 
man as a receptacle into which He has at times poured knowledge, 
for which at other times He has merely used selection and guidance, 
in order to give to that man through whom the message was to come 
the essential ideas. He then may have left it to that individual to 
report the communication after his own manner, but at the same 
time guaranteeing by His almighty power that the message which 
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at last is given verbally or in writing to mankind shall contain pre- 
cisely what He wishes it to contain, neither more nor less. That is 
the Catholic idea of revelation and of inspiration, too; leaving thus 
a considerable share of the authorship to man while retaining es- 
sentially the authorship for God. The latter is thus always working, 
as we are accustomed to have God work, largely through the avail- 
able human causes and not leaving us a topsy-turvy world, nor yet 
one where man would no longer be the measure of many things. 


Gospel and Old Testament Examples 


Evidences of such a method are scattered through the pages of the 
Bible. We may instance the opening verses of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
where he tells us that he has searched and delved and queried in 
order to come into possession of the facts which he wishes to put 
before us and whitch, as we are told by the Church, God, too, wishes 
us to know (Luke i. 1-4). An even more striking illustration of the 
work which God may require from the one who is to bring His mes- 
sage to the world, and of the use to which human means can be put 
in order that man may receive God’s “news,” is to be found in the 
second book of the Machabee’s. “And all such things as have been 
comprised in five books by Jason of Cyrene, we have attempted to 
abridge in one book. . . . We have taken care, for those indeed that 
are willing to read, that it might be a pleasure of mind; and for the 
studious, that they may more easily commit to memory: and that all 
that read might receive profit” (II Mach. ii. 24-26). Here the author 
is at pains to tell us his sources and his labors, ‘‘a business full of 
watching and of sweat.’ And yet the Church tells us that this book 
in its entirety contains “news” for man from Almighty God, permit- 
ting us to see that it is quite possible that the messenger might not 
know that he was conveying a direct message from God to man, and 
yet showing us that the messenger was no mere amanuensis but a 
living and individual person who wrote as he thought best, and in his 
own manner, but who none the less was so thoroughly under the 
domination and control of Almighty God that into his book went 
only what God wished. 

It would be futile and confusing to attempt a further definition of 
the means God employs in conveying His message. The essential idea 
is that man’s mind can and does undergo the impulses of God and 
can and does so react to those impulses that the book, thus written 
under God’s desire, is of a divine authorship — is, indeed, God’s 
book. 
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A Rationalist Objection and Its Answer 


Such a scheme of things, where God is so intensely interested in 
mankind’s happiness that He makes it His business to inform man 
of the things needful for that happiness, has been objected to as 
puerile, or as unworthy of the great independence that must char- 
acterize man. Given his intellect, it is said, man is and must be able 
without interference from without to fathom his own essential prob- 
lems and to meet his own needs. Probably the most effective answer 
to such a statement is the fact that man has constantly shown him- 
self unable, on his own resources, to meet his needs of knowledge 
and inspiration. And as regards the point that man is somehow de- 
graded or lowered by receiving information from God — surely, such 
a point of view entirely mistakes the mutual relations that must ex- 
ist betweeen God and man, between the Father of all, the earnest 
Lover of souls and the wandering and pathetic child that man is. Be- 
sides, it is no degradation to admit one’s real needs and accept help 
for them. It is only unbecoming when one leans on others for help 
that is not needed, and when one wishes to be relieved of responsibil - 
ities that are really one’s own. But revelation does not destroy the 
self-reliance of man nor his sturdy and rightly understood inde- 
pendence, any more than an education may be said to weaken and 
debase the intellect that submits to it. 

It is with this in mind that the Vatican Council felt moved to for- 
mulate its teaching in respect to revelation and the content of re- 
velation. “The Holy Mother, the Church, holds and teaches that 
God, the origin and end of all things, can be known with certainty 
by the natural light of human reason from created things; for ‘the 
invisible things of Him are beheld, being understood from the created 
world by means of those things which have been made’ (Rom. i. 20) ; 
that, nevertheless, it has pleased His wisdom and goodness to reveal 
Himself and the eternal decrees of His will to the human race by 
another, and that a divine, way, as the Apostle says, ‘In many frag- 
ments and in many ways God having spoken of old to the Fathers 
in the Prophets, latterly in these days has spoken to us in a Son’ 
(Hebr. i. 1). 

“To this divine revelation it must indeed be attributed that those 
divine things which are not, in themselves, unattainable by human 
reason, may be able to be known even in the present condition of 
the human race by everyone, without hindrance, with firm certainty, 
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and with no admixture of error. Not, however, that for this reason 
revelation is to be said ‘absolutely’ necessary, but it is so, because 
God of His infinite goodness has ordained man to a supernatural end, 
that is, to participate in the good things of God Himself (bona di- 
vina) which altogether surpass the intelligence of human wit.’” 


Value and Import of the Teaching of the Church 


This teaching is aimed at those who would exaggerate the strength 
of the mind to learn of God by itself and at the same time it directly 
gives the lie to those who maintain that the human mind is impotent 
and utterly unable to penetrate the veil, which they would hold lies 
over the world and shuts out a certain connection with the Creator. 
It says to the Rationalist, “You can know God by your own wits,” 
and it says to the subjectivist, “There is an object, God, who is real 
and yet is independent entirely of your idea of Him.” And on the 
other hand, it warns us that in our present state, with all our inter- 
est and weaknesses and distractions, we need a steady, clear, and un- 
mistakable definition of the facts and principles which must guide 
us if we are to lead truly human lives — lives worthy of our man- 
hood and to be fully realized in a blessed eternity of happiness here- 
after. We have referred to this point in Chapter III; but we reiter- 
ate it here because of its paramount importance. In the world today 
the philosopher is likely, no matter what his own principles may be, 
to allow that Kant has settled once and for all the impossibility of 
arriving at a certain knowledge of God by reason. Moreover, many a 
one who still lays claim to the name of Christian will stoutly aver 
that revelation, the expression, namely, of a message from God to 
man, is an intolerable thought. Such people are not and cannot be 
Catholic. 


Discussion of the Protestant-Fundamentalist 
Notion of Revelation 


But a moment’s discussion must be allowed here for that strict 
Protestant idea of revelation, the ‘“ultra-fundamentalist” point of 
view. While these good folk are earnest in admitting the need of a 
message from God, they err in their overliteral acceptance of the 
‘“‘Book,” and they certainly are wrong in their doctrine of “private 
judgment” as applied to the Bible. 


*7Denzinger, Enchiridion (1785, 1786). 
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An anecdote may illustrate how many of the Fundamentalists 
think of their Bible. A priest was walking up and down reading his 
breviary. Along came a lad, some fifteen years old, a Protestant 
friend of the priest. “What are you doing?” asked the lad. “Reading 
my Bible,” replied the priest, thinking that, as the breviary is so 
largely made up of Holy Writ, it would be no misrepresentation of 
the truth and an easily understood answer to a Protestant mind. But 
the lad, peeking over the priest’s shoulder at the book, replied, 
“That’s not the Bible — that’s not English!” 


The Protestant Problem: What Is the BibleP 


Now the point is this: how is the unaided individual to know 
when he has “The Bible” in his hands? Whether written in English or 
Latin or Greek or Hebrew or Chaldaic — and parts of the Bible were 
originally written in the last three languages — was the inspired 
Book so dictated by Almighty God in the beginning, and were the 
hands of the early copyists, whether Jewish scribe or Christian monk, 
so guided that no nodding head ever mistook half-glimpsed words, 
and no racing fingers ever omitted any parts, and no ignorant eyes 
ever misread words or passages? Or, again, was no twist of thought 
or idiom ever left uncomprehended by the one who translated it, so 
that after all these many years and all those countless transcriptions 
and translations, we still have precisely what was written in the ori- 
ginal script? What scholar can guarantee to us that the Bible, as it 
stands today, is just the same as when it first came from the hands 
of the inspired writers? Accepting that the Holy Ghost has taken 
care of its substantial accuracy, who will tell us what the words and 
sentences may mean? 

No other document which is intended to guide the actions and the 
ideals of men—our own Constitution, for example—has ever 
pretended to live without an authentic interpreter. No other docu- 
ment which prescribes both individual and social action has been able 
to function continuously without an official voice to interpret for 
modern minds the meaning of ancient language and formulae and 
prescriptions. 


Another Contrasting of Catholic and Protestant Teaching 


The Catholic at once understands that the Church, which after 
all is responsible for the actual physical preservation of the docu- 
ments, is also the guardian and interpreter of the sense. For the 
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Church is the living voice of God and pronounces on the meaning of 
His revelation. His promised presence means that He who knew the 
meaning and purpose of the original has not forgotten or changed 
His meaning or purpose. He will provide that what need be known 
by us will still clearly be kept before the minds and in the hearts 
of those who hear Him. Such, of course, is the Catholic understand- 
ing of the purpose and the office of the Church — to guide and teach 
and rule. But the Protestant, who in theory surrendered himself into 
the hands of God alone for guidance and ruling, actually surrendered 
himself into the hands of men who like himself were not infallible. 
While in practice a Protestant must accept the current meaning held 
in his church as the real meaning of Holy Writ, in theory he owes 
his understanding only to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is a 
theory which seems to offer many contradictions, such as that two 
persons can each read the same text and each find in it a meaning 
which is mutually destructive, and yet which in each respective case 
is true. How can truth contradict itself? How can a book mean and 
not mean the same thing at the same time? 


Two Examples of Protestant Difficulties with the Bible 


To give but a few more illustrations of the difficulties in which 
Protestantism finds itself — logical difficulties — over the Bible, we 
need but recall that it was ultimately by the decisions of scholars 
that the text of the Protestant Bible was chosen. And it is still by 
what is the result of these discussions that the pious Protestant is 
forced to determine for himself what God said and meant, for it 
surely must be presumed that the various “Revisions” which have 
been made supersede the previous versions. 

One is tempted to wonder what shivers of pious agitation disturb 
the God-fearing, Bible-loving Protestants if they chance on such a 
magazine advertisement as the following — which is not at all un- 
usual. In big type across the page we read: “The Bible unmasked.” 
Then we are treated to a picture — stern, fearless — of the author 
of the book. The blurb goes on: 

“Everybody — except the most hide-bound ‘head-in-the-ground’ 
Fundamentalist — agrees that the Bible has lost most of its ancient 
authority. No longer do we accept it as our authority in geography, 
astronomy, geology, physics, laws, government, mathematics. Today 
the upholders of Biblical authority mildly claim that the Bible has 
but one purpose, to give men a workable code of morals. 
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‘‘Now even the last frail prop of Biblical authority bends and 
cracks under the sledge-hammer blows of . He exposes 
the Scriptures for what he believes they are, indecent, dishonorable, 
immoral, licentious. The verses and passages which hitherto were 
concealed or rushed over without comment are laid bare — to give 
men and women a new and startlingly different opinion of what has 
always been thought ‘holy.’ ’” 

Thus far the advertisement. But to whom will they go — these 
pious Protestants who love “The Book” — for succor under such as- 
saults? To their minister? But to whom will he turn? To his semi- 
nary teachers? Perhaps John L. Stoddard’s experience in his own 
days as a student in a Protestant Seminary will be enlightening. He 
has been speaking of the immense number of “variant” readings he 
had discovered in the Bible. He continues: “Catholics, as a rule, at- 
tach comparatively little importance to these textual discrepancies, 
for their theological system is built up, not from dead manuscripts 
alone, but from the history of the doctrines, the traditions of the 
Fathers, and the infallible voice of the Living Church. Protestants, 
on the other hand, who base their dogmas merely on conflicting texts, 
who have no other standard than the silent Book, and who acknowl- 
edge no authority but private judgment, are very seriously embar- 
rassed by these differences, since many of their doctrines find their 
confirmation or refutation in the acceptance or rejection of a certain 
reading. Accordingly, it finally dawned upon me that the Bible alone, 
without competent interpreter, cannot explain all that is necessary 
for religion; but where was I to find in Protestantism a competent 
authority which had the right to settle questions about doctrinal in- 
terpretations and textual authenticity? Individual opinions were as 
numerous among Protestants as the discrepancies themselves. Even 
my Professor could give me merely his private ‘view’ as to which of 
a number of conflicting readings was the right one, but this and his 
idea of what dogmatic conclusion should be drawn from it had no 
authority whatever.” 


The Canon of Scripture 


Furthermore, the Protestant really ought to feel quite helpless be- 
fore the original question, “What zs the Bible?”’ because there has 


*Cf. American Mercury, June, 1927, p. viii. 
‘Stoddard, John L., Rebuilding a Lost Faith (P. J. Kenedy and Sons), p. 8. 
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existed a difference of opinion as to which books should be included, 
as to what shall be contained in the “canon” for a long, long time. 
The Palestinian Jews held for one set of books of the Old Testament ; 
the Alexandrian held out for a more complete set. The Catholic 
Church chose the Alexandrian “canon” and remained with that choice 
unaltered. That was for the Old Testament. For the new Testament 
the question was only definitively settled by the quiet persistence of 
the Church. The first most important of her pronouncements goes 
back to 393, the date of the Council of Hippo; and the last was 
made by the Vatican Council in 1870, which solemnly reaffirmed 
the Canon as fixed by the Council of Trent, then in conflict with the 
Protestants who were excluding some of the sacred books. 


The Real Modern Conflict Over the Bible 
Is with the Rationalist 


But it is not with Protestantism that the difficulties chiefly arise 
regarding the Bible. They —the Protestants —if orthodox, hold 
even more fiercely than the Catholic to the fact that the Bible gives 
God’s Word and contains the message which God wished the world 
to have. It is with folk of another sort, those who deny the possibility 
or at any rate the fact of a divine revelation, that the battle now is 
chiefly engaged. The Bible is said to be “folklore,” to be of no more 
value or truth than any other set of ancient “holy” books, no matter 
in what religion they be found. The Bible is said to be in conflict 
with science, to contain positive errors of statement regarding his- 
torical facts, and to be completely wrong in its theory of the origin 
of man and of the world, that is, in its scientific efforts. 


Leo XIII Points the Issue 


Leo XIII well understood this situation and in his famous En- 
cyclical, Providentissimus Deus, sets forth the truth quite clearly: 
“In earlier times the contest was chiefly with those who, relying on 
private judgment and repudiating the divine traditions and teaching 
office of the Church, held the Scriptures to be the one source of rev- 
elation and the final appeal in matters of faith. Now, we have to 
meet the Rationalists, true children and inheritors of the older here- 
tics, who, trusting in their turn to their own way of thinking, have 
rejected even the scraps and remnants of Christian belief which had 
been handed down to them. They deny that there is any such thing 
as revelation or inspiration, or Holy Scripture at all; they see, in- 
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stead, only the forgeries and the falsehoods of men; they set down 
the Scripture narratives as stupid fables and lying stories: the pro- 
phecies and oracles of God are to them either predictions made up 
after the event or forecasts formed by the light of nature; the mir- 
acles and the wonders of God’s power are not what they are said to 
be, but the startling effects of natural law, or else mere tricks and 
myths; and the i aspat Respels:s _ writings are not the work of 
the Apostles at all. aoe ; ee 
fe ee. ae rot ths if 
The Problém Is Really One of the First Princip 

Now the only really satisfactory answer to this modern position 
and attack rest on a foundation which as yet we have not studied. 
Protestantism of the old sort, is, in this conflict, more of an ally 
than an enemy, although an undependable ally since its own de- 
fenses are so weak that they cannot be relied upon in any crisis. 
However, Protestantism leaves many of the old holy things holy 
still; it retains an inkling of the idea of the supernatural. But the 
modern goes behind and under all this; it is the very philosophy 
of Catholicism that is rejected by him. But at this stage of our 
course we have not yet analyzed and constructed for the student 
the philosophical foundations of Catholicism. It is a matter of first 
principles which determines one’s attitude toward such a problem 
as that presented by revelation. It is only when the first principles 
are of such a nature as to enable men to look for a revelation that 
they are able to see through the various minutiae which befog the 
issue and reach into the heart of the problem. It hardly seems 
likely that a minute tracing, step by step, of the charges made by 
the Rationalist and the “higher critics,” and a minute refutation of 
single instances, would do more than breed confusion in the mind. 
The difficulties, for example, which are occasioned by the presence 
of miracles in Holy Writ can be solved only on the acceptance of 
certain general principles and truths. Either miracles are possible 
or they are not. Only when they are considered possible does it be- 
come possible for me to accept a narrative which contains them. 


An Illustration of the Attitude of the Modern Mind: 
Its Criticism 


What is meant here may become clearer by a quotation from one 
of the leaders among Rationalists, Strauss, in his Life of Jesus. He 


*Leo XIII, “Providentissimus Deus” in Rome and the Study oj Scripture (Abbey 
Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana), pp. 15-16. 
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is concerned with “criteria by which to discover the unhistorical 
in the gospel narrative.” He lays it down as a fact and a guiding 
principle that a narrative is not historical (that is, that it cannot 
be recounting facts which really happened) whed it speaks of the 
miraculous. He says, for example, “When, therefore, we meet with 
an account of certain phenomena or events of which it is expressly 
stated or implied that they were produced immediately by God 
Himself (divine apparitions, voices from heaven, and the like) or 
by human beings possessed of supernatural powers (miracles, 
prophecies), such an account is in so far to be considered not 
historical.’’® 

One will hardly convince such a one by any amount of talk or 
exposition. He takes for granted what he cannot prove. Consequent- 
ly, we will not discuss this here but will reserve our study of this 
phase of revelation to a later point when we shall have seen the 
philosophical principles which underlie the whole problem. Then 
we can more sanely attack the problem. We introduce it here only 
to dismiss it for the present. It has served its purpose to show how 
vastly valuable is the theoretical discussion of principles on which 
we are about to commence. Limping lamely along in pursuit of in- 
dividual difficulties is very much the same nasty and disheartening 
thing as, under Prohibition, the arresting of single bootleggers 
while the ‘‘master mind” goes free. 


The Catholic Position in Regard to the Old Testament 


We shall conclude this part of the chapter with a quotation from 
Belloc’s Survivals and New Arrivals, which puts the position of the 
Church regarding the Old Testament so well that it does not need 
comment. “From its origin the Catholic Church has adopted Holy 
Writ as the Inspired Word of God. It began by accepting the tradi- 
tional Hebrew books because our Lord appealed to their authority 
and because the first witnesses of His miracles, His Resurrection 
and His own claim to the Godhead were steeped in, and appealed 
to these books; but above all because she, the Church, who knew 


herself to be the divinely appointed judge of truth, recognized the 


_sanctity of this scriptural inheritance and confirmed it. 


“The decision of the Church to stand by the Jewish Scriptures - ~ 


“Strauss, David Friedrich, The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. Translated from 
the Fourth German Edition by George Eliot. Sixth Edition in one volume (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.), p. 87. 
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was not maintained without difficulty. The documents were alien t» 
that glorious civilization of the Mediterranean which the Church 
penetrated and transformed. Their diction wass in its ears, uncouth 
and irrational. THe deeds they recounted (with approval) sounded 
barbaric and often absurd; taken as moral examples, some were 
found repulsive, others puerile; and the whole was of another and 
(to Greek and Roman) lesser and more degraded world. We have 
remaining echoes of the reaction against them including the fury 
of those heretics who ascribed them to the devil; and even after 
they had been flooding Christian study for 400 years you may find 
such an ardent follower of them as St. Augustine confessing that 
they had disgusted his cultivated taste and that their alien style 
had presented for him an abject contrast to the noble tradition of 
classical letters.” 

Despite all this, the Church never relinquished nor really doubted 
the supernatural value of the Old Testament, written in the style 
and after the manner of its own time and place. It was used as 
proof and for encouragement by Christ, our Lord. It was argued 
from as the most firm basis of God’s revealed word by the Apostles. 
Many of its legal enactments, of course, were superseded. But it 
was and remains God’s word. It was the great foreteller of the In- 
carnation. The Church had no choice but to retain, interpret, and 
protect it. i 


Restatement of the Position of the Church 


The Catholic, then, besides knowing how to test and use the 
Scriptures as historical documents which supply him with very 
precious proofs, also whole-heartedly accepts the teaching of the 
Vatican Council which declares its “mind” to be this: “In things 
of faith and morals belonging to the building up of Christian doc- 
trine, that is to be considered the true sense of Holy Scriptures, 
which has been held and is held by our Holy Mother the Church, 
whose place it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of 
the Scriptures; and therefore that it is permitted to no one to in- 
terpret Holy Scripture against such sense or also against the unan- 
imous agreement of the Fathers.” In this teaching the Church is 
only repeating the decrees of the Council of Trent.® 


"Belloc, Hilaire, Survivals and New Arrivals (Sheed and Ward), p. 56. 
"Vatican Council, quoted in Rome and the Study of Scripture, p. 20. 
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Instruction of Leo XIII to Scientists and Scholars 


This position of the Church has been even more clearly developed 
in recent times by Pope Leo XIII and Pius X whose monumental 
efforts for scriptural study resulted in the Biblical Commission and 
the Biblical Institute. Leo XIII explains so clearly the position 
which he wishes adopted by Catholic scholars and scientists regard- 
ing Scripture that we can do no better than to quote again from 
his famous Encyclical, Providentisstmus Deus, where he says: 
“Let them [scholars] loyally hold that God, the Creator and Ruler 
of all things, is also the Author of the Scriptures — and that, there- 
fore, nothing can be proved either by physical science or archzology 
which can really contradict the Scriptures. If then apparent con- 
tradiction be met with, every effort should be made to remove it. 
Judicious theologians and commentators should be consulted as to 
what is the true or most probable meaning of the passage in dis- 
cussion and the hostile arguments should be carefully weighed. 
Even if the difficulty is after all not cleared up and the discrepancy 
seems to remain, the contest must not be abandoned; truth cannot 
contradict truth, and we may be sure that some mistake has been 
made, either in the interpretation of the sacred words or in the 
polemic discussion itself; and if no such mistake can be detected, 
we must then suspend judgment for the time being. There have 
been objections without number perseveringly directed against the 
Scripture for many a long year, which have been proved to be 
futile and are now never heard of; and not unfrequently interpreta- 
tions have been placed on certain passages of Scripture (not belong- 
ing to the rule of faith or morals) which have been rectified by 
more careful investigation. As time goes on, mistaken views die and 
disappear; but ‘truth remaineth and groweth stronger forever and 
ever.’ ’”® 


The Biblical Commission: Its Power and Purpose 


The Biblical Commission, which was first set up by Leo XIII, 
October 30, 1902, was to consist of Cardinals and ‘‘consultors,” who 
were to come to their decisions only after mature and deliberate 
study of both sides of each question. It was confirmed in its powers, 
and peculiar strength was given to its decisions by Pius X on No- 


*Leo XITI, “Providentissimus Deus” in op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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vember 18, 1907, in the following words: “Wherefore We find it 
necessary to declare and prescribe, as we now declare and expressly 
prescribe, that all are bound in conscience to submit to the deci- 
sions of the Biblical Commission, which have been given in the 
past and which shall be given in the future, in the same way as 
to the Decrees which appertain to doctrine, issued by the Sacred 
Congregations and approved by the Sovereign Pontiff; nor can they 
escape the stigma both of disobedience and temerity nor be free 
from grave guilt as often as they impugn these decisions either in 
word or writing; and this over and above the scandal which they 
give and the sins, of which they may be the cause before God by 
making other statements on these matters which are very fre- 
quently both rash and false.’’!° 


Galileo and the Scriptures: a Test Case 


So much, then, for the rules which govern Catholics in this matter. 
To further clarify the subject and, perhaps, to lay an old ghost, it 
is advisable to see in detail how one world-famous quarrel between 
Scripture and Science -— founded on misinterpretations on both 
sides-— was wrangled through and finally settled. We refer to 
Galileo’s case. As everyone knows, Galileo took up the problem 
whether the sun goes round the earth or the earth goes round the 
sun. Galileo raised his inquiry to the eminence of a world-shaking 
question. He maintained that he had proved that the earth revolves 
about the sun; that Scripture, far from denying this, is easily 
shown to admit of his interpretation. Galileo, too, as also everyone 
knows, was reproved and finally condemned. 


Background Required for Understanding Galileo’s Case 


Now this problem can never be really understood if you view it 
with all our modern knowledge and attitudes in mind. Therefore, 
we will report part of it as written in the life of a great man of 
those times, Cardinal Bellarmine, Saint and Doctor of the Church. 
The Cardinal had much to do with handling the preliminaries of 
Galileo’s case. His biographer thus describes his attitude: “There 
can be no doubt that Blessed Robert was absolutely convinced of 
the truth of Ptolemy’s fundamental postulate that the sun and the 
heavenly bodies were circling round a stationary earth. Indeed, it 


Pius X, “Motu Proprio,” quoted in Rome and the Study of Scripture, p. 48. 
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would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that that opinion was not 
so much a conviction among other convictions in his mind, as a 
part of his very nature, a great basal assumption which he would 
no more have dreamed of doubting than he would the fact of his 
own existence. There were a hundred reasons why any other atti- 
tude should have been well-nigh impossible for him. Like the vast 
majority of the men of his age, he had been brought up to regard 
the earth’s immobility as a truism. All the great imaginative litera- 
ture of the past, and especially Blessed Robert’s favorite reading, 
Virgil and Dante, was saturated and colored by that assumption. 
Until he was an old man of nearly seventy he had never heard it 
seriously called in question, and even had the book of Copernicus 
fallen into his hands he would not have been able to appreciate the 
value of its arguments owing to his lack of mathematics. The best 
mathematician he knew, the famous man whom he calls in his 
letters ‘my great friend Father Clavius,’ was for long a determined 
opponent of Copernicanism on mathematical grounds, and had ad- 
vanced subtle arguments to prove that if the earth rotated on its 
axis not a single tower would be left standing in Italy or anywhere 
else. 

“Besides all this, or rather in confirmation of it, Blessed Robert 
was a profound student of the Scriptures and what he read there 
was not merely one outstanding ‘geocentric’ text such as Move not, 
O sun, toward Gabaon nor thou, O moon, toward the valley of 
Ajalon. And the sun and the moon stood stul. There were some 
scores of such texts, which, taken at their face value, implied that 
the earth was the pivot of the universe. The very first chapter of 
the Bible explained how God made two great lights ; a greater light 
to rule the day, and a lesser light to rule the night ; and the stars, 
and He set them in the firmament of heaven to shine upon the earth. 
With such persuasive passages before him, it was very natural for 
Bellarmine or any other devout man who meditated the Scriptures 
to take it for granted that this earth, where the Word wis made 
Flesh, must be the center of all creation, round which the tenant- 
less stars moved in humble obeisance. 

“The ancient Fathers, and especially St. Augustine to whom 
Blessed Robert was so devoted, had also taken the matter for 
granted. In his Commentary on the book of Josue, Augustine did 
not say a single word in explanation of the famous text, Sol ne 
movearts .. . quoted above, for the simple reason that he saw no 
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difficulty in it. In later times, wise men, such as St. Thomas Aquinas, 
were careful not to employ Scripture texts in support of their as- 
tronomical beliefs, but it would be too much to expect such wisdom 
from everybody. (N.B. St. Thomas has ‘the suppositions which 
astronomers have imagined are not to be accounted necessarily true. 
Although these hypotheses seem to save the appearances, we must 
not say that they are thereby proved to be facts, because perhaps 
it would be possible to explain the apparent movements of the 
stars by some other method which men have not yet excogitated.’ 
(Quoted by Brodrick, p. 331. Cf. also I, q. 32, 1 ad 2.) 

“Still, though the Bible was freely used as a weapon by the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle and Ptolemy in their conflict with the disciples 
of Copernicus, it is not quite fair to accuse the former set of warriors 
of having turned the Sacred Scriptures into a primer of astronomy. 
To them it seemed that the Bible merely confirmed the evidence of 
their senses and the immemorial conviction of the whole human race, 
and accordingly they considered themselves quite justified in ap- 
pealing to its witness against men who wanted to turn the world 
upside down... .’”” 


Bellarmine’s Scientific Caution in Seeking Proofs 


Bellarmine, however, like all men of sense, availed himself of the 
chance to look through Galileo’s own telescope and see for himself 
the wonders that were being talked of. The following letter will 
give an idea of how he cautiously went about settling the question 
for himself. He asked the opinion of Clavius and his fellow pro- 
fessors of the Roman College — than which there was no greater 
institution of learning in the world at the time— and under date 
of April 19, 1611, wrote: 


‘Very Reverend Fathers: 


I know that your Reverences have heard of these new astronomical dis- 
coveries which an eminent mathematician has made by means of an instru- 
ment called a cannone or spy-glass. 1 myself by means of the same instru- 
ment have seen some very wonderful things concerning the moon and Venus, 
and I would be grateful if you would favour me with your honest opinion 
on the following matters: 


"Thomas Aquinas, Expositio super Libro de Coelo et Mundo, lib. ii, lect. xvii, 
quoted by Brodrick, op. cit., pp. 330-331, Vol. IT. 

"Brodrick, James, S.J., The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal 
Bellarmine, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons), II, pp. 335 sq. 
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1. Whether you confirm the report that there are multitudes of fixed stars 
invisible to the naked eye, and especially whether the Milky Way and the 
nebulz are to be regarded as collections of very small stars. 

2. Whether it is true that Saturn is not a simple star but three stars 
joined together. 

3. Whether it is a fact that Venus changes its shape, increasing and 
diminishing like the moon. 

4. Whether the moon really has a rough and unequal surface. 

5. Whether it is true that four movable stars revolve round Jupiter, each 
with a different movement from that of the others, but all the movements 
being exceedingly swift. 

I am anxious to have some definite information about these matters, be- 
cause I hear conflicting opinions expressed with regard to them. As your 
Reverences are skilled in the science of mathematics you will easily be able 
to tell me whether these new discoveries are well-founded, or whether they 
may not be mere illusion... . 


27913 


Robert Cardinal Bellarmine. 


The reply of the Fathers was, on the whole, affirmative to all the 
questions. And here we may leave the saintly Cardinal because his 
further connection with Galileo is not important for our study and 
he was long dead when Galileo was finally condemned. 


Some Little-Noticed Consequences of Galileo’s Teaching: 
His Condemnation 


For Galileo, despite the early favorable impression his discoveries 
made, proceeded — in answer to gratuitous attacks, it is true — to 
be a stormy petrel in very fact. He had an unholy gift of angering 
his opponents. As one of his priest friends wrote to Cardinal 
D’Este: “Your lordship would enjoy Galileo’s discourse immensely. 
. . . He turns the laugh against all his opponents . . . and answers 
their objections in such a manner, as to make them look perfectly 
ridiculous.”"* And the growing anger of his enemies and the grow- 
ing uneasiness felt by authorities when this layman began to in- 
struct them on how to interpret the Scripture — how were they to 
know that they were not dealing with another Luther? — culmi- 
nated in his condemnation. 

Father Hull further explains this point. “There are quite sufficient 
indications that the Roman Congregations were keenly interested 
in the practical question as to how the novel views of Galileo would 


Bellarmine, St. Robert Cardinal, S.J., quoted in Brodrick, op. cit., II, p. 343. 
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affect the simple belief of the ordinary reading public. Thus, in the 
course of its sentence of 1633, the Holy Tribunal expresses itself 
as ‘desirous to provide against the disorder and mischief which has 
proceeded from the new teaching to the detriment of the holy 
faith.’ If we link these words with the remark of Urban VIII that 
‘the reading of the Dialogues was most pernicious to Christianity, 
we recognize the policy of the safer course which, partly at least, 
lay at the back of the Galilean condemnation. The reading of the 
Dialogues could not have done much harm to the theologians who 
opposed them as heresy; but they might have done a great deal 
of harm by discrediting the authority of Scripture in the minds of 
ordinary readers.” 

At any rate Galileo’s teaching was declared philosophically false 
and heretical in faith. A Roman Congregation condemned him; the 
Pope was perfectly aware and willing that the condemnation be 
passed. Galileo, now an old man, was embittered, his career some- 
what abated. But he was mot tortured; he did not say Eppur st 
muove — this was first invented by a French Abbé in 17611* — and, 
despite the fact that the condemnation was a mistake, Huxley was 
candid enough to say that in his opinion the Pope and Cardinals 
had rather the better of it.?’ 


A Sample of How the Modern Mind Uses the Galileo Case 


Perhaps at this point it will be as well to cite a typical statement 
regarding Galileo. The statement is given, not because it is peculiarly 
brilliant or damaging or novel. But it is from a newspaper and re- 
peats the age-old tale. A thousand sayings might be given that 
would equally bring out the notions that must be checked up on; 
but this one, because so ordinary, will serve. The quotation is as 
reported in the newspaper. It is from an address of the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. P. Merrill, of Brick Presbyterian Church. It is as follows: 

“One of the most tragic facts in human history is the way in which the 
Christian Church has met new truth, slowly, grudgingly, reluctantly, making 
place for advancing thought and knowledge only when compelled to do so 
by public opinion that had run far ahead of the thinking and action of 
the Church. 


“Hull, Ernest, S.J., Galileo and His Condemnation (C.T.S.), pp. 121-112. 
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“What Galileo discovered is now commonplace, accepted by everyone, but 
the Church nearly put him to death for daring to teach his new truths. The 
Church that is supposed to be filled with the spirit of Him who said: ‘Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make ye free,’ ought to be foremost 
among the institutions to welcome truth as it appears, instead of waiting to 
be reluctantly dragged from its cave by those who have seen the light. 

“Therein lies the remedy for those who are anxiously asking how they 
can prevent their children from losing their Christian Faith, for those boys 
and girls can be trusted to face the facts of modern knowledge who have 
been accustomed to the air of free inquiry. Take one who has been ac- 
customed to accept what parents or teachers give as an absolute truth and 
set him suddenly in the modern college and its modern approach to truth, 
and it is a miracle if he does not lose his faith. Then the friends at home 
will be blaming our godless colleges when they should be blaming our 
intellectually indolent or timid churches and their Christians.”” 


Some Questions on the Quotation, and Suggestions 


Now, instead of answering the charges, for the sake of interest 
certain comments and queries are appended here. It seems to be an 
undoubted fact that often-answered questions are questions that 
never are answered. Galileo and his case are certainly of the sort. 
For an ordinary class, it will be found more profitable to have to 
investigate and fashion answers to the questions than to have the 
answers printed only to be ignored.!® The questions, then, which 
naturally arise after reading the above citation and which clamor for 
answer, are: 

1, What is meant by the “Christian Church”? The Catholic? The 
Protestant Churches? How did the Protestants of the day react to 
Galileo? 

2. “The Christian Church has met new truth slowly, grudgingly, 
reluctantly... .”’ What proof can be offered for this statement? 

N.B. The fact that a charge is made seems to some minds always 
to make it necessary to refute the charge, if possible, taking it for 
granted that the charge can be substantiated in some fashion. But 
it is a well-known fact that generally when an accuser is asked to 
prove his charges against the Catholic Church, he fumbles and has 
nothing more to say than vague generalities. 

3. “What Galileo discovered. . . .”» What did Galileo discover ? 
what did he prove? 


*Merrill, William P., quoted in St. Louis Globe Democrat, December 9, 1929. 
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4. “The Church nearly put him to death for daring to teach his 
new truths.” Was he not given an Italian Villa for residence? Was 
he not given a Papal pension for life? 

5. “The Church ought to welcome new truth as soon as it ap- 
pears....” 

a) New truth — does this mean a new revelation from God? 

b) New truth — does this mean new scientific discoveries? 

If the latter is the meaning, it will be of interest to hear a sci- 
entist speaking: “When the Evolutionists discuss the qualities of 
’ science and its cultivation, they do so con amore. It is easy to prove 
by passages from any of their writings. They define science as an 
organized body of facts and of laws, and ignore the vast body of 
hypothesis and speculation which, as any student knows, fills the 
major portion of any treatise on science; they discuss religion as if 
it were only hypothetical and speculative and overlook the equally 
great accumulation of facts and laws about the spiritual life or, 
rather, they class these as science and leave to religion only the 
attributes of emotionalism. ... But they do not dwell on the errors 
and absurdities of science. Thus the impression one gets is that 
science seeks the truth; religion cultivates deception. Men of sci- 
ence are critical, while men of religion are gullible. The one is 
judged under its best aspects and the other by its worst.’?° 

6. “For those boys and girls can be trusted to face the facts of 
modern knowledge who have been accustomed to the air of free 
inquiry.” This would seem to suppose that truth can shift from age 
to age, can contradict itself, can be upset by new discoveries. In 
inquiry, one is really free only to find the facts. He is not really free 
to scrap previously known truth in order to arrive at something 
new. 

7. “Take one who is accustomed to accept what parents or teach- 
ers give as absolute truth. ...’’ Would the preacher have children 
listen with their tongues in their cheeks when they are being taught 
the multiplication table, or that matches burn? If it is so unlikely 
that parents and teachers may know anything for certain, how are 
we sure that “the modern college and its modern approach to truth” 
are going to remedy the matter? 

These questions and the remarks accompanying them are, as 
should be apparent, intended to stimulate to critical reading. They 


*More, Louis Trenchard, The Dogma of Evolution (Princeton University Press), 
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are aimed at showing the vast presuppositions that underly so much 
of the modern jargon that passes for wisdom. Perhaps the item and 
the questions will introduce a method of class discussion that would 
not be without profit. 


Extraordinary Wisdom and Caution of Roman Congregation 
Despite This Solitary Mistake 


To return now to the case of Galileo itself, several points must 
yet be noticed. One is this— that while it is perfectly proper and 
necessary to admit that the Roman Congregation made a mistake, 
yet this is not in any sense to lead to a general distrust of the de- 
cisions of the Roman Congregations which are functioning in our 
day, such as the Index, and the Biblical Commission in particular. 

Father Hull takes up this idea. “In the first place, it is not a bad 
record for the Congregation that they should have been working 
now for three centuries, and yet their worst enemies can discover 
only one really, big, obvious and undebatable blunder in their whole 
history. Secondly, the official action of the Congregations in modern 
times is characterized by an extreme caution which will certainly 
obviate such a blunder occurring again. Thus the decisions of the 
Biblical Commission certainly display a circumspection which de- 
serves respect even from those who hold altogether contrary opin- 
ions. Moreover, the Holy Office and the Index have had several op- 
portunities in recent times of repeating the Galileo incident by the 
overhasty condemnation of novel scientific views bearing on the- 
ology or Scripture— for example, the arguments from geology 
against the universality of the Deluge, or in favor of the antiquity 
of man; the evolutionary theory of creation, or the dynamic theory 
of matter, or the origin of life, or the nature of spiritism, etc. etc., — 
and have escaped the snare. . . . The Galileo case is, in fact, unique 
in history because the circumstances under which it occurred were 
also unique.’ 


Does Galileo’s Case Touch the Papal Infallibility? 


But more than the Roman Congregations are challenged by the 
Galileo case. Some would have it that the very Infallibility of the 
Pope is jeopardized and even disproved by the mistake made in 
declaring Galileo’s teaching heretical. 

There is a direct answer to the challenge. The answer is: “No!” 


*™Hull, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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There is an indirect answer that finishes with the same “No!” The 
indirect answer is so simple that one wonders why all men do not 
see it and, seeing it, save the waste of breath consumed in formu- 
lating their charge. 


An Indirect Answer 


The indirect answer consists in this: Galileo was condemned in 
1616 and again in 1632. The Vatican Council gave definite expres- 
sion to the dogma of Papal Infallibility in 1870. Is it possible that 
the Fathers assembled at Rome were unaware of the Galileo in- 
cident? As such a notion is patently absurd, then another question 
is raised. Did the Fathers assembled at Rome deliberately so word 
and so intend their definition that it would have to be construed 
as flying in the face of facts? That notion, too, is absurd. Then 
there remains only this: with the facts before them, the Pope and 
the Fathers of the Council must so have wished and so have worded 
the definition that the Galileo incident would not be, could not be 
a difficulty. Speaking merely in a human sense, the Vatican Council 
could not have so stultified itself as to make a definition which had 
already been proved untenable. Speaking with all the facts before 
us, we further know that the Holy Ghost, who guides and sponsors 
the teaching of the Church, would not permit such a folly, could 
not permit such an untruth to be presented as a dogma of Faith to 
be held by the Catholic Church. 

Even Protestant historians, who have taken the pains to under- 
stand the doctrine of Infallibility, have not pretended to see in the 
affair any infringement of Papal Infallibility.?? 


A Direct Answer 


Finally, for the sake of complete clarity, let us quote the defini- 
tion on Papal Infallibility so that with the very definition before 
our eyes we can see the direct answer, that there is no conflict. “We 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed; that the 
Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in dis- 
charge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue 
of his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church, by the divine 
assistance promised him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that in- 
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fallibility with which the divine Redeemer willed that His Church 
should be endowed for defining faith or morals; and that therefore 
such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of them- 
selves and not from the consent of the Church. 

“But if anyone — which may God avert — presume to contradict 
this Our definition; let him be anathema.”?* 

Thus runs the definition. Now it is a commonplace among Cath- 
olic theologians that in a decision ex cathedra it is the Pope who 
speaks in person. The sentence is his very own doing. But in both 
the trials of Galileo (1616 and 1632), it is the Congregation which 
pronounces the sentence. Since, then — and all Catholic theologians 
are agreed in this — Infallibility is an incommunicable prerogative 
of the Pope, it is perfectly obvious that the decisions of the Roman 
Congregations do not and cannot share the Papal Infallibility, are 
not and cannot be infallible of themselves. So much, then, for the 
direct answer to the charge. 


Some Remarks on the Proofs Offered by Galileo 


It has, indeed, been pointed out often enough that Galileo did 
not prove his contention. His argument, drawn from the phases of 
Venus and Mercury, begs the question. For although it is true that 
these two planets do go about the sun, it is at best probable — 
and the probability rests on analogy — that a third planet, the earth, 
does also revolve about the sun. Unfortunately for the argument’s 
sake, it thus far is still an open question whether the earth is a 
planet, no matter what Venus and Mercury are and do. Regarding 
Galileo’s argument drawn from sun spots, some astronomers permit 
themselves to doubt whether he was serious in advancing it, such 
difficulty do they experience in understanding him. Another proof 
urged by Galileo was that drawn from the tides; but when he was 
advised of the fact that there were two tides daily on the Atlantic 
seaboard, he declared such a notion nonsense and an invention made 
to weaken the force of his argument. 

Similarly, Galileo was none too happy in answering objections 
which his theory encountered. He could not explain the varying 
speed of the planets as they move about the sun —he was strong 
for circular motion — and he was somewhat bold in misrepresenting 
the Copernican system in order to avoid the difficulty. His mis- 
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representations were well enough known at Rome. Moreover, they 
knew at Rome of his attempts and failures to prove that bodies will 
fall a trifle toward the east —a fact later proved, but not by 
Galileo. Lastly, Galileo could never explain why no annual parallax 
was to be observed, though this was essential to his system.” 

As a matter of fact, proof of the parallax was not forthcoming 
till 1832, when stellar parallax was first successfully measured by 
Henderson. This, plus the aberration of light, discovered by Bradley 
in 1728, were and are the proofs needed and accepted to establish 
the revolution of the earth around the sun. The experiment of 
Foucault’s pendulum (1851) settled the matter of the rotation of 
the earth. These dates show how long a time was to pass before 
proof for Galileo’s intuition of genius was mustered before the sci- 
entific world. 


Final Remarks on the Controversy 


In line with this matter of proofs, the author has found keen de- 
light in some old textbooks which deal at great length with this 
whole business of the Copernican system.”* Not all the arguments 
which were bandied about in the controversy were dignified; some 
of them appeal rather to one’s sense of the ludicrous than to any 
sober judgment. Most of them are too complicated and unintelligi- 
ble without some knowledge of the whole apparatus of the Pto- 
lemaic and Copernican systems, as well as that of Tycho Brahe, to 
be presented here in the space at our command. 

However, there must have been comedy mixed in with the 
deadly seriousness manifested in the debates, there must have been 
hilarious moments as well as tense ones when the Copernican the- 
ory was under discussion. For it was the “Copernican theory” that 
was at stake. Galileo was only one of the proponents, one of the 
foremost, it is true, but he was still only one of the many. It seems 
to be a more modern notion, arising probably out of the odium 
theologicum, that presents the whole problem as Galileo’s. 

Now, in these old books, with a solemnity that is itself most in- 
teresting, the authors, particularly if they be close to the times of 
Galileo, will spend pages and chapters proving that new knowledge 
still lies waiting for the exploring and venturesome intellect and, 


“Cf. Hull, of. cit., pp. 126 sqq. 
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as a prerequisite for this startling thesis, that Aristotle and his 
followers have neither learned nor expressed all knowledge. Besides, 
learned men, such as Kepler, will make their little joke to help show 
how absurd the opponents of the Copernican system were in their 
eyes. It was Kepler who asked if it were wise in a cook to revolve 
the hearth, kitchen, and fire around the roast. As that manifestly 
would be monstrous, so, says Kepler, is it monstrous to revolve the 
sun about the earth. 

These men of old show us a world that we are inclined to think 
strange and somewhat ridiculous, largely, I suppose, because we no 
longer live in that world. No laugh today is so loud and hearty as 
that with which we greet the pictures of our ancestors in what they 
thought was fashionable garb. It is pretty much the same in regard 
to intellectual fashions and ways of argument. We are tempted to 
laugh because we ourselves are no longer taught to think that way. 
It does not make us feel any the more comfortable when the chill- 
ing suspicion suggests itself that we, too, will be laughed at in the 
future. Finally, we must not be too hard on these men of another 
day. They had their ways of thinking and reasoning and they were 
reluctant to give over what they thought had served them well. The 
same thing is certainly true today; in fact, the pendulum has swung 
full over and now any a priorism is an object of mirth. Thus philos- 
ophy is suffering as severely from overemphasis on the inductive 
and experimental as ever it suffered from deduction in the past. 
Progress, it would seem, is made by extremes; perhaps it is felt 
that at least you will reach the mark if you overshoot it. 


The Church’s Final Vindication 


But the Church, as she weathered that earlier storm, though not 
without obloquy, will likewise weather this one. The Church is 
cautious — as anyone with experience is bound to be; and the 
Church very well knows that it is better to have empty test tubes 
than unsettled faith and a troubled conscience. 

The provisions of the Vatican Council are very clear. The Coun- 
cil teaches that faith and reason are not and cannot be in real dis- 
agreement, that reason assists faith and faith “frees reason from 
errors.” The Church does not forbid scientific method in scientific 
matters; but “it stands watchfully on guard lest sciences, setting 
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themselves against the divine teaching, or transgressing their own 
limits, should invade and disturb the domain of faith.”?* It is im- 
possible for the Church to forget that there are greater things than 
science, more valuable things than inventions. While she does not 
wish to teach men “how the heavens go, but how to go to heaven,” 
she finds it necessary from time to time to remind the world that 
sacrifices may sometimes be demanded of a man in the name and 
for the sake of Faith and she will never forget the ringing question 
of Christ: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his soul?” 


Topical Summary 


I. Need for the inquiry. 
Il. The question is complicated: 
A. What sort of knowledge can God communicate to man? 
1. Mysteries. 
2. Truths naturally knowable. 
B. How does God communicate His knowledge to manr 
1. The facts of the visible world speak for God. 
2. Does God “dictate,” as employer to stenographer? 
3. The Church explains how revelation comes: 
a) Various possibilities. 
b) Gospel and Old Testament examples. 
c) God, in any event, is the Author. 
III. Man needs God’s revelation: 
A. A rationalist objection and its answer. 
B. The Vatican Council teaches clearly man’s need of revelation. 
C. Value and import of the teaching. 
IV. The Protestant “fundamentalist” teaching on revelation: 
A. An anecdote. 
B. The Protestant problem: “What is the Bible?” 
C. Another contrasting of Catholic and Protestant teaching. 
D. More Protestant problems: 
1. An advertisement. 
2. A Protestant Seminary Professor. 
3. The Canon of Scripture. 
V. The real conflict is not with the misguided fundamentalist but with 
the unguided rationalist: 
A. Common charges against the Bible. 
B. Leo XIII points the issue. 
C. The problem is really one of first principles. 
D. An illustration of the attitude of the modern mind; its criticism. 
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VI. The Catholic Church and the Old Testament. 
VII. Restatement of the teaching of the Catholic Church: 
A. The Vatican Council speaks. 
B. Instructions by Leo XIII for Catholic scientists and scholars. 
C. A means instituted to safeguard the Bible; Biblical Commission. 
VIII. Galileo and the Scriptures: a test case: 
A. How a contemporary judged Galileo’s position: 
1. Bellarmine’s background of thought and knowledge. 
2. Bellarmine’s scientific caution in seeking proofs. 
B. Some little-noticed consequences of Galileo’s teaching: his con- 
demnation. 
C. A sample of how the modern mind may use the Galileo case: 
questions and suggestions. 
D. Extraordinary wisdom and caution of the Roman Congregation, 
despite this solitary mistake. 
IX. Galileo and Infallibility : 
A. An indirect proof that Papal Infallibility was not violated. 
B. A direct proof that Papal Infallibility was not violated. 
X. Galileo’s proofs: his arguments and their worth. 
XI. Final remarks on the controversy. 
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Chapter VII 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


The Importance of the Question 


The importance of this topic ought to be immediately obvious. 
It should be clear from many of the points treated thus far thar 
the Catholic position, and indeed the position of anyone who really 
accepts the word “religion” in its true meaning, is inextricably 
bound up with the fact of God’s existence. Yet many a parlor 
philosopher, many a learned professor, many a sophisticated stu- 
dent, many a soap-box orator, many a professional propagandist 
doubts or questions or blatantly and flatly denies the existence of 
God. 


The Method of Procedure in This Chapter 


These doubts and these denials are not in themselves very hard 
to deal with. Some of them are thinly veiled, or even undisguised, 
mockery. Some are mere caricatures of the true problem. Some, 
finally, are sincere and troubled queries by men who would heartily 
like to have peace for their souls and certainty for their minds. We 
shall deal with the caricatures first and then with the remaining 
difficulties in order. Our reason for beginning with the adversaries 
of our thesis is the hope that by analysis of their difficulties and 
by a careful exposition of the weakness or untenableness of their 
position, we can almost imperceptibly but surely lead the way to 
the consideration of the proofs which are valid, and which men 
have found satisfying through the centuries as an answer to their 
questioning whether there is a God. 

But since this chapter is long and more than a trifle difficult, 
we propose to begin with a brief synopsis. As just stated, we shall 
first attempt to put in their proper setting certain points which are 
raised in objection to the existence of God, so that the unfairness 
or fallacy of these arguments may be understood. In this same 
part, too, we shall deal at length with Darwin and his reasonable 
objections, or rather, puzzlement. Second, then, we shall show how 
reason is a good guide to follow in this matter and indeed is the 
indispensable guide. Third, we mean to take up three of the ar- 
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guments commonly employed in proving the existence of God, the 
argument from the universal consent of mankind, the cosmological 
argument (including the metaphysical), and the moral argument. 
These we shall give at some length, repeating the second of them 
for the sake of clarity and emphasis. Now, then, to our task. 


The First Caricature —God Does Not Answer Prayer 


To begin with, we deal first with caricatures of God or caricatures 
of the proof for His existence. The first of the caricatures is the 
one said to be used by the Bolsheviki. It is typical. The mere men- 
tion of it will once and for all put it out of the category of serious 
objections. It is claimed to have been used by the Bolsheviki on 
hungry, miserable children. Into a room full of wretched, unlovely 
looking, starved little ones would stride a Commissioner. “You are 
hungry. You believe in God. Pray to Him and see if He exists, for 
surely if He exists He would hear the prayer of a hungry child.” 
And, when the pitiful prayers had been made and no answer, then 
the Commissioner would bid them pray to the Soviet. When they 
did, he would fill their empty hands with bread, thus proving the 
folly of believing in God. The method is so disgusting and the 
argument so brutal that the fact has only to be recorded to show 
its madness. 


The Second Caricature: God Hinders Self- 


Reliance and Progress 


Next, there is a more subtle attack which Fosdick notices and 
summarizes, and even in a mild way uses to clarify his own posi- 
tion. He says: “Humanists not only give up God; the more jubilant 
of them are glad to be rid of Him. At least they are sure that faith 
in God has had its dangerous disadvantages. Men have trusted God 
instead of scientifically mastering nature’s law-abiding forces and 
achieving their ends by their own knowledge and skill. Men have 
made of God a place of soft retreat, imagining themselves in ‘the 
everlasting arms’ when they should have been grappling with life’s 
realities. Men have laid on God responsibility of having made the 
world in the first place and of carrying it on to a successful issue, 
whereas humanists think, nobody made the world and nobody will 
make a success of it if we do not. From all reliance on superhuman 
aid the humanist turns away... .”” 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson, ds / See Religion, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, pp. 
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Misunderstanding Gives Weight to the Objection 


This attack rests on a caricature of what we are to think God 
does and wishes. God is a God of order; He wishes the world to 
run in an orderly manner. And above all, He wishes men to assume 
responsibility for themselves. Anyone who understands at all the 
Christian notion of sin and prayer, and its efficacy, appreciates the 
fact that “God helps those who help themselves.” Anyone who knows 
the Catholic teaching on the sacraments knows that they give grace 
“‘as the Holy Ghost wishes and according to the dispositions of the 
recipient.’”? 

So true is this in moral matters that it Is a commonplace of 
Catholic preaching to cry out at and to warn against a wrong no- 
tion of what God’s help may accomplish for a soul in its moral 
efforts. Bourdaloue, Prince of preachers, has the following: “He 
desires a miracle of God. . . . Doing nothing for his own preserva- 
tion, he expects God alone will preserve him. Not making use of 
the grace he has, he expects God will supply him with the grace 
he has no right to... . The grace he has is the grace of flight. The 
grace he has not is the grace of conflict. When God was for pre- 
serving Lot and his family from Sodom, would He have done so 
if Lot had chosen to remain in the flames? In places where the fire 
of concupiscence is lighted on all sides, we want that God enable 
us by His special influence to avoid its power? We go into all 
places, hear and see everything, dread no connections, make no 
reflections on ourselves and our weakness: and then we expect God 
to make us invulnerable? Such a one tempts God in His mercy, 
tempts by hypocrisy — for he pretends to want to avoid what he 
deliberately encounters. ...” 


A Necessary Caution Regarding the Second Caricature 


Of course, there is a bit of truth mixed in with the untruth. For 
it is undoubtedly true that the real Catholic has another scale of 
values than merely the material. The Catholic can and does quite 
honestly feel that it is much better to trust God and save his soul, 
than to distrust, ignore, or deny Him and amass millions. The 
Catholic will undoubtedly think moral stature of more value than 
towering buildings, a wholesome soul more worth while than a 
perfectly paganized body, sanctifying grace more solidly satisfy- 


*Denzinger, Enchiridion, 799. 
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ing than money. Besides, even in the judgment of thoroughgoing 
pagans, it is not at all certain that the modern, “high pressure”’ 
little town, where dance halls of questionable innocence and movies 
that pander to the baser instincts and speak-easies and speedy cars 
and high-powered living are the rule, is a more blessed place to 
live or a happier one, than some tranquil village of the Catholic 
Rhineland, where the folk are able to amuse themselves and where 
their pleasures are natural and therefore satisfying rather than 
forced and mechanical. 


Further Remarks on the Second Caricature 


If one really wishes to take up this humanist challenge that trust 
in God can be (and, as they would apparently wish to imply, ought 
to be) destructive of material progress, one can ask if a belief in 
God, a knowledge, too, of the catechism, and an understanding of 
the true relation between man and God were any hindrance to 
Volta or Ampére or Roentgen, or any of the thousands of God- 
fearing scientists who have done so much to bring about the ma- 
terial development of the modern world. 

However, there is a favorite and particular field where this re- 
liance on God is considered folly and very shameful superstition. 
We may illustrate from the life of a great saint, Gregory the Great. 
There was a plague raging. Gregory spoke to his people thus: 
“Dearly beloved brethren, it is necessary that the scourges of God, 
whose coming we ought to have feared should inspire us with fear 
when we are passing through the affliction. Let our anguish open 
for us the way to our conversion; let the pain which we endure 
triumph over the hardness of our hearts. . . . All the people have 
been put to the edge of the sword of God’s wrath. ... Many are 
struck down and carried off without being able to be converted or 
to lament over their sins in penitence. Think what it means to 
appear before the severe Judge when one has not had time to weep. 
over what one has done.’’* 

The author continues: “The procession .. . ordered for Wednes- 
day took place three days in succession: the columns advanced 
through the streets of the city, chanting Kyrie eleitson, while the 
plague was still raging; and, as they marched, people were seen 


*Gregory the Great, St., in Saint Gregory the Great, by Pierre Batiffol. Translated 
from the original French by John L. Stoddard (Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
Ltd.), p. 59. 
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falling and dying about them! Gregory inspired the people with 
courage, for he did not stop preaching, and wished that prayers 
should be made continuously.”* 


Another Wording of the “Caricature” and Its Criticism 


“Hah!” says your atheist, “There you have it. Gregory should 
have told the people to avoid crowds, to look to their drinking 
water, to flush out the drains, to eat lightly but well, to exercise. ... 
And instead he spread the plague by every known device — crowds, 
excitement, emotion. . . . You could hardly have chosen a better 
example.” 

However, the example is deliberately chosen and it is well chosen. 
Gregory did benefit his people. He prevented panic; he inspired 
courage and resignation; he held up to them the example of a man 
who, like Job, could still trust God in his distress. It was indeed 
too bad that Pasteur, a Catholic, and Lister, a God-fearing man, had 
not yet made their discoveries, but it is sheer prejudice and “car- 
icature” to blame folk whose knowledge of medicine was what it 
was for seizing on the help they could understand, since they knew 
no way of helping themselves. Would a merely panic-stricken pagan 
hamlet, wrecked and despairing, be a fairer sight than a decimated 
Catholic village where cheerfulness was maintained in a fashion 
and courage was kept alive? 

The doctors in the days of Gregory were not forbidden research. 
They were not told that they might treat the patient only with 
relics and prayers but must omit any effort that their wisdom and 
industry and knowledge of medicine might make appear helpful. 
Their belief in God did not teach them that it was wrong to hunt 
for the sources of the plague and extirpate them. A modern example 
will probably do more to clear up this point than will anything else. 


Fairness in Judging Man’s Scientific Disabilities 


When the influenza epidemic raged through the United States in 
the years of the Great War, did the doctors know how to combat 
and how to prevent the spread of that disease? Did they prevent 
it from taking a heavy toll? Did they confine it within a recognized 
area? All the world knows the answer to those questions. Yet no 
doctor of that day was blamed or justly blamed at any rate, for 


*“Gregory of Tours, quoted in Saint Gregory the Great as above, p. 60. 
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his lack of knowledge, because it is an understood thing that science 
goes forward slowly. The little gains of science in medicine are 
wrought out by devoted men over long periods of time and trial 
and research. As, then, we do not expect too much from the doctors 
of today, it is unfair to expect too much from the doctors of other 
days. And it is to distort the present problem monstrously to blame 
the doctors of another day, who both believed in God and practised 
medicine to the best of their knowledge, as though all their failures 
were due solely to their belief in God and not rather to the de- 
ficiencies of their medical knowledge. The works of men can only 
be judged fairly in relation to their opportunity. Even Aristotle’s 
great glory and renown suffer no eclipse just because modern school — 
children could teach him a good deal about the sun, the moon, and 
the stars. 

For those who care to see, Catholic hospitals are a perfect answer. 
Prayer is there offered for the sick as if all depended on God, and 
science is there assisted as if all depended on man. No more need 
really be said. 


The Church and Science 


Besides, it is no secret, but simply a fact, that the Papacy (ardent 
believers in God though the Popes have always been) did more 
for the advancement of medicine and its study than any single 
factor in the medieval world — than all others, perhaps, taken to- 
gether. Dr. James J. Walsh proves that abundantly enough. We 
must, however, be constantly on our guard that we do not allow 
the facts which now we know, to appear as if they could have been 
known in the long ago, and were deliberately concealed from the 
miserable populace by those who wished to keep faith in God bright 
and untainted by self-reliance. To say such things is simply to give 
proof of ill will and prejudice; though it becomes increasingly hard 
to say them with good faith since history is every day more and 
more disclosing to the impartial reader just how badly the “anti- 
scientific attitude” of the Church has been caricatured. 


No Caricature But a Serious Inquiry 


This brings us to the second sort of difficulties met with by some 
who are searching for God. We will propose the difficulties as they 
have been expressed by a man who is reverenced in the modern mind 
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for all his sayings, an authority who is accepted often without 
question merely because he has spoken, a scientist, who because he 
deals with that magic word and is therefore supposed to be serenely 
competent on every topic to which he may turn his flitting atten- 
tion, has been made the flag-bearer for many a notion which he, were 
he able, would most certainly repudiate. For it is one of the plagues 
to which science is subject that its great men are popularized and 
vulgarized much too soon and much too often for the good even of 
science. It is a fact that hardly needs remark that as soon as a man 
(or a woman) achieves fame in some line, whether it be by leading 
the league in batting or discovering a new bacillus, he at once is 
heralded as a “thinker” and is interviewed and quoted on every 
subject under the sun. The logician is taught to suspect false au- 
thorities; but the “man in the street” worships them. The man 
from whom we will quote is Darwin. 


Darwin Estimates His Own Fitness to Dogmatize 
on a Religious Subject 


Darwin was frequently asked his opinion on religious matters. 
For the most part, he rather prudently fought shy of committing 
himself. He never — so he says — set himself up as an authority on 
these matters. He has been forced into that position by others. 
However, his own words on his fitness for the position of arbiter 
in religious disputes are most illuminating. In answer to a request 
that he should write on religion, he says, “I feel in some degree un- 
willing to express myself publicly on religious subjects as I do not 
feel that I have thought deeply enough to justify any publicity.” 
And in another letter to the same correspondent, he says, “Now I 
have never systematically thought much on religion in relation to 
science, or on morals in relation to society; and without steadily 
keeping my mind on such subjects for a /ong period, I am really 
incapable of writing anything worth sending. .. .’”° 


Darwin Puts His Problem 


However, like all men, he unquestionably did have an opinion 
about the existence of God. This was expressed by him in several 


*Darwin, Charles, The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by his son, 
Francis Darwin (D. Appleton-Century Company), I, p. 275. 
*Ibid., I, p. 276. 
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places and always in more or less the same words and involving 
the same thoughts. 

Here is how he states it in one place: “With respect to the the- 
ological view of the question. This is always painful to me. I am 
bewildered. I had no intention to write atheistically. But I own I 
cannot see as plainly as others do, and as I should wish to do, evi- 
dence of design and beneficence on all sides of us. There seems to 
me too much misery in the world. I cannot persuade myself that 
a beneficent and omnipotent God would have designedly created 
the /chneumonidae with the express intention of their feeding within 
the living bodies of caterpillars, or that a cat should play with mice. 
Not believing this I see no necessity in the belief that the eye was 
expressly designed. On the other hand, I cannot anyhow be con- 
tented to view this wonderful universe, and especially the nature 
of man, and to conclude that everything is the result of brute force. 
I am inclined to look at everything as resulting from designed laws, 
with the details, whether good or bad, left to the working out of 
what we may call chance. Not that this notion aé all satisfies me. I 
feel most deeply that the whole subject is too profound for the 
human intellect. A dog might as well speculate on the mind of 
Newton. Let each man hope and believe what he can. Certainly I 
agree with you that my views are not all necessarily atheistical. 
The lightning kills a man, whether a good one or a bad one, owing 
to the excessively complex action of natural laws. A child (who 
may turn out an idiot) is born by the action of even more complex 
laws, and I can see no reason why a man, or other animal, may 
not have been aboriginally produced by other laws, and that all 
these laws may have been expressly designed by an Omniscient 
Creator, who foresaw every future event and consequence. But the 
more I think, the more bewildered I become; as indeed I have 
probably shown by this letter.’” 

In another letter he adds an item of his puzzlement that cannot 
be omitted as it integrates his doubts: “But I have had no practise 
in abstract reasoning and I may be all astray. Nevertheless you 
have expressed my inward conviction, though far more vividly and 
clearly than I could have done, that the Universe is not the result 
of chance. But then with me the horrid doubt always arises whether 
the convictions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the 


‘Ibid., TI, pp. 105-106. 
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mind of the lower animals, are of any value at all or at all trust- 
worthy. Would anyone trust in the convictions of a monkey’s 
mind, if there are any convinctions in such a mind?’® 


A Summary of Darwin’s Difficulties 


To sum up the contents of these letters, we have a state of 
“Agnosticism,” resulting from a triple cause: Inability to assure 
himself on “design in nature,” inability to reconcile the pain in the 
world with the existence of a benevolent Creator, inability to trust 
his own mind in its conclusions because of its origin. These three 
reasons really are at the bottom of all reasoned unbelief. Hence, 
we have singled them out. And we have given them in the words 
of Darwin because of the weight his name may carry. He is a 
prophet, indeed, and a name to conjure with to the “modern mind.” 
What then is the answer? 


Darwin’s “Horrid Doubt” Is Inconsistent and I]logical 


We shall answer at once. Obviously, there is an order of im- 
portance in these questions. The most destructive is that “horrid 
doubt” of his which we have quoted last. That is the most funda- 
mental of them all. For if the intelligence of man cannot be trusted 
to arrive, under due safeguards, at reliable conclusions, then there 
is an end to all reasoning. Logically, you cannot have certainty 
about easy things and deny the possibility of certainty about harder. 
For, if the power of arriving at truth exists at all in the human 
mind, then it will have to exist there for purposes which are essen- 
tial to life and happiness. Otherwise, you have a perfectly mad 
world. This point of view, however, is more pertinent in a treatise 
on Epistemology. There is a nearer and more obvious answer to 
the question as Darwin raises it. 


Darwin’s “Horrid Doubt” Based on an Untenable Assumption 


For the question only has meaning on the assumption that Dar- 
win is correct in his notion that man’s mind has evolved from that 
of the lower animals. That is an assumption which, of course, is 
false. It is dealt with at greater length in the next chapter where 
we prove that man has a spiritual and immortal soul which, be- 
cause it is spiritual, cannot have evolved. However, if consistency 


"Ibid., I, p. 285. 
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is worth anything, then Darwin answers himself on the point. For 
Darwin did unhesitatingly trust his mind in searching out the prob- 
lem of man’s descent and origin. He did not put forward his the- 
ories as mere playthings of a mind; he put them forth as conclu- 
sions which were justified by the evidence. He postulated in him- 
self a truth-finding instrument — his mind —and he trusted that 
instrument in everything but the one point of God’s existence. The 
words found in the Book of Wisdom will make our point for us 
here. 

For the moment, consider these words only as those of a normal 
man and not for what they are — God’s word. It is said in the Book 
of Wisdom: “But all men are vain, in whom there is not the knowl- 
edge of God: and who by these good things that are seen, could not 
understand him that is, neither by attending to the works have 
acknowledged who was the workman... . For by the greatness of 
the beauty and of the creature, the creator of them may be seen, 
so as to be known thereby. ... For if they were able to know so 
much as to make a judgment of the world: how did they not more 
easily find out the Lord thereof?” (Wisd. xiii. 1, 5, 9.) 


Darwin Answers His “Horrid Doubt” 


We repeat. Darwin trusted his mind as a truth-finding instru- 
ment in coining the laws he makes so much of. He must, therefore, 
logically trust that same mind in a conclusion which requires no 
more penetration or keenness for its formulation than do the tricky 
laws which he felt quite competent to discover and arrange. 

Now, as Darwin’s position is one that he adopted for only one line 
of thought, namely religion and God, whereas he was perfectly will- 
ing to trust his wits in other fields of thought and research, it would 
seem to be more than likely that a reason might be found in “‘atro- 
phy” of thought rather than in the original inability of thought to 
encompass the subject. He says himself: “Up to the age of thirty or 
beyond it, poetry of many kinds . . . gave me great pleasure; and 
even as a schoolboy I took great delight in Shakespeare, especially 
in the historical plays. I have also said that formerly pictures gave 
me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now for many 
years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry; I have tried lately 
[he was sixty-seven when he wrote this] to read Shakespeare, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also almost 
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lost my taste for pictures or music. ... My mind scems to have 
become a machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts: but why this should have caused the atrophy of that part 
of the brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive.’”® 

Thus we think that Darwin answers himself, even without going 
into his completely unfounded assumption that the mind of man 
has evolved from that of the lower animals. If by any chance this 
answer seems incomplete, then the reader is referred to the next 
chapter where it is proved at sufficient length that the mind of man 
is spiritual and hence quite unable to have evolved from that of 
the lower animals. Darwin seems, however, to show rather good 
evidence how canny his judgment was when he refuses to write on 
religious subjects because, as he says, “I do not feel that I have 
thought deeply enough to justify any publicity.” For had he thought 
deeply and logically, he must have seen the fallacy in his reasoning. 


Confusion in Darwin’s Own Mind Regarding “Design” 


The second of Darwin’s difficulties is even in his own mind a 
complex thing. He fumbles with the notion of design, he “sees no 
necessity in the belief that the eye was expressly designed,” yet 
he is “inclined to look at everything as resulting from designed 
laws.” It is not so much that he failed to see design; he simply 
failed to see design in its true context. He allowed himself to get 
hung up on the side issue of pain. He focused on the problem of 
pain and failed to see that even a benevolent Creator might have 
legitimate uses for pain. Of course, the problem of pain is a real 
problem. However much it may be distorted and thrown out of 
true focus by modern sentimental maunderings, it still merits a 
sober discussion and an explanation. For it can be explained. 


The Problem of Pain Discussed 


Though even if the explanation were most limping and unsatis- 
factory, the fact that pain is a problem is not warrant enough for 
using it to wipe out the proof that there is a God. Here we strike 
upon a fundamental fact, the fact that God (merely on the supposi- 
tion that God exists) will have a mind which is infinite. He will 
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know many things of which the human mind will either be com- 
pletely ignorant or, if it does know them, will have a knowledge 
that in comparison to God’s will be meager indeed. For example, 
God will know all the things which the lumbering mind of man 
may discover about physical nature. He will know them before 
man ever discovers these things. Even after man makes discoveries, 
such as the fact and uses of electricity, there can still be a great 
deal of knowledge on the subject of which God will remain possessed 
while man remains in ignorance or in half light. It is not humility 
but it is common sense to admit that the Creator will have better 
knowledge than the creature. Furthermore, God, because He knows 
infinitely, will see more in the things themselves, their relations to 
other things, their uses, their ultimate purposes. 


God’s Knowledge and Man’s Failure to Understand 


There came a time in the life of everyone who may read this 
book when he and his schoolmistress both knew the same thing; 
for example, the multiplication table. But even on that happy day, 
it was still true that while both pupil and mistress knew the same 
objective fact, yet the mistress knew vastly more about that fact, 
its derivation, its uses, than the pupil. So it will have to be with 
regard to human knowledge and the infinite knowledge of God. 
Even on facts which are mutually known, the knowledge will differ. 
Regarding other facts, God alone will know; man will remain in 
his ignorance. Thus, the human mind is forced to admit that even 
after proving God’s existence, there can and most probably will 
remain certain fields of knowledge where the human mind will 
simply have to bow before the fact that God’s plans and purposes, 
and His understanding of both plan and purposes, will far surpass 
anything that man can hope to arrive at. Thus, even after proving 
the existence of God, the human mind must be prepared to accept 
many a thing as mysterious, and yet as a fact. If pain is to be num- 
bered among these things, where is the contradiction ? 

Many an act which is in reality a benevolence on the part of an 
older man seems unreasoning and even cruel and hard to a child. 
Education, character training, self-discipline of any sort that is 
taught — all these may not appear to the child as reasonable or 
benevolent. And they unquestionably will involve some pain on the 
part of the one being exercised in them. 
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The Best Answer to the Problem of Pain 


It is, however, the Christian who knows most fully the reason 
and the uses of pain. He learns these things by looking at the 
Crucified. For it was by suffering that Jesus Christ redeemed man- 
kind; it was by suffering that Jesus Christ desired to impress on 
mankind two most fundamental things— His undying love and 
His great detestation of sin. He hated sin enough to suffer all those 
things that we might be free from it; He loved us enough to suffer 
all those things so that we might never doubt the reality of His 
love. 


The Values of Pain 


Still, it may be pointed out as unfair to appeal to Christ and His 
actions when at the present we are concerned with meeting and ex- 
plaining a difficulty against the very existence of God. Therefore, 
we shall look elsewhere for our final explanation of pain. If pain, 
though still horrible, can nevertheless be shown to be of supreme 
value and somehow linked with the achievement of any good, then 
pain may be more acceptable and less mysterious. Now it will not 
do merely to ask, “What is pain?” At once the poor human creature 
feels like crying out at the heartlessness of such a question. My patn 
is so real, so intimate to me that I do not need to query it. “I who 
endure know it for an intolerable thing,” says the writhing victim. 
But scientifically speaking, pain is the price that one must pay who 
is able to experience exquisite pleasure. Were one unfeeling, could 
one know no ecstasy of feelings, then one could know no paroxysm 
of pain. Being organized as we are with a nervous system, which 
is the basis of our fineness as creatures of sense, we are liable to 
overstimulation of the nerves, to bruising of the nerves, to pain. 
Furthermore, no single worth-while thing can be named which does 
not involve as its price some endurance of pain: “A woman, when 
she is in labor, hath sorrow, because her hour is come; but when 
she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world” (John xvi. 21). 
A boy in the course of his education will have to labor and some- 
times to endure if he is to succeed. A man in his daily dealings with 
his fellows in business will have to go through trying times. Gold 
is usually dug from the earth with effort; diamonds are mined at 
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a cost in human endurance; coal is brought out of the bowels of 
the earth with sweat and weariness and some disasters. Wherever 
one looks, one is bound to note that enduring things, costly things, 
lovely things are builded or gained with the heart’s blood of hu- 
man beings. It is considered a good proof that things are valuable 
if they require more than a wish to make them our own. 

Moral stature, greatness of soul, sanctity are so well known to 
be associated with effort, striving, struggle, wrenchings even of the 
heart, and sacrifice, that it is axiomatic with those who guide the 
aspirations and noble ambitions that nothing is to be secured, 
nothing really builded until a price has been paid. It is not only 
true, as St. Paul says to his early Christians, in the religious field 
but in every field: “You have been bought at a great price.” What 
is then so marvelous a schoolmaster cannot be said to be wholly 
worthless or unwise, altogether useless, or merely cruel. These things 
Darwin knew and practised, no doubt, in his own family circle. But 
he allowed the writhing of Ichneumonidae to blot out — rather to 
obscure — for him the vision of the Creator. Thus do the giants 
show weakness. 


Further Fumbling and Collapse of Darwin Before 
His Difficulties 


Now in very real fact, as his letters show, Darwin was much per- 
plexed by his difficulties with design. For on the one hand, he will 
return to saying “that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief argument for the existence 
of God”;?° and on the other, that “horrid doubt” recurs and the 
problem of pain. In his own mind he never seems to have thought 
the matter out to a conclusion but rather weakly, it seems to us, 
capitulated and said: “I for one must be content to remain an 
Agnostic.’’? After all, then, it were better to seek a surer guide and 
a more competent authority than the man who said in this very 
connection: “It may be truly said that I am like a man who has 
become color-blind, and the universal belief by men of the existence 
of redness makes my present loss of perception of not the least 
value as evidence.”?? Even those who would follow him still despite 
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his wavering are now forced to forego one of his chosen props. He 
says: “The old argument from design in nature, as given by Paley, 
which formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails, now that the law 
of natural selection has been discovered.’'* But scientists today 
are more than skeptical whether there is such a law, as Darwin con- 
ceived of it, and consequently whether it could ever have been dis- 
covered.1* So much, then, for Darwin. 


“Postulating God”— A Modern Subterfuge 


But we dismiss him only to come to another difficulty. This next 
problem may be expressed thus: “Man cannot prove that there is 
a God; but since man needs God, he must postulate such a Being.” 
Father D’Arcy states the whole matter very well. He says: “For 
two thousand years and more philosophers and theologians have 
based their argument for the existence of God on evidence, and that 
evidence has been gathered together in the well-known proofs from 
the finiteness of nature, shown in its dependence and contingency, 
and from design. These proofs have been challenged, and since the 
time of Kant it has been customary in philosophical circles to dis- 
miss them as outworn. For this reason, among others, a new argu- 
ment has been sought in religious experience. This fright is, how- 
ever, unreasonable, for the distrust of the old arguments has never 
been able to justify itself. Their supposed refutation by Kant de- 
pends upon the limitations which he himself imposes on the extent 
of human knowledge. Once that limitation is proved to be false, 
Kant’s main objection falls to the ground, and it is surprising that 
philosophers who reject Kant’s theory of knowledge nevertheless 
continue to accept his verdict against the proofs for the existence 
of God.”** Dr. Fosdick implicitly adopts this point of view, namely, 
the inability of man to prove God when he says: “Of course the 
imperious idea that man’s spiritual life on this wandering island in 
the sky does make sense is a tremendous assumption.” And again 
he speaks of the “fundamental faith that this universe and our 
lives within it have discoverable sense in them.’ 


"I bid., I, p. 278. 
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Press), p. 22. 
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Danger of Such an Attitude 


To adopt such a position is to make intellectual shipwreck of 
our thinking powers, is to put this world and all that really matters 
in it at the disposition of and under the control of our feeling, is 
to wrench from already tottering reason her last vestige of strength 
and her last claim to our allegiance. Now, instead of discussing 
the foundations on which this notion is based, that it is faith that 
makes us secure about God’s existence, and faith only, we shall 
first point out how such a view is at variance with the Catholic 
teaching and then, by offering our own proofs, settle the question 
whether God can be proved to exist by the simple method of prov- 
ing it. 


The Vatican Council and the Ability to Prove 
that God Exists 


As to the first point, namely, that God can be proved to exist. We 
will quote Father Martindale: 

“By ‘God’ then we mean that which is self-subsistent, by essence 
absolutely independent, and on which all else totally depends. And 
the Vatican Council defines this natural conclusion as true: it anath- 
ematizes one who should deny that God ‘can be known with certainty 
by the light of human reason by means of things created.’ Note how 
accurate is this formula. The Church does not define that this or 
that argument is valid, let alone the best, for knowing with cer- 
tainty that God exists; it says: ‘by means of created things’; and, 
‘by the natural light of human reason.’ It does not say that this is 
the only, or quickest, or easiest, or best, or final way of knowing 
God; nor that all men, or most, know Him by this way, or at all. 
But a Catholic would become a heretic were he to deny that hu- 
man reason, without revelation, apart from authority, can attain 
certainty as to this — God exists.”?” It will be well to notice how 
at long last the Catholic Church, which has so often been accused 
and condemned for making little of reason, now is likely to be 
condemned for clinging to reason and the powers of reason to 
reach even to God. The Church is, in fact, the very last champion 
in the world that defends human reason; all else have been content 
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to let reason go and substitute in its place other things, such as 
feelings and faith and assumptions generally. This we recognize as 
part of the heritage of the Reformation. 


A Modern’s Frank Disavowal of Reason 


Your modern mind has again, and as usual, overemphasized a 
half-truth, namely, the fact that men do not reason often, nor well, 
nor much and by such overemphasis has lost sight of the whole of 
the truth. No better example can be given than the following quota- 
tion, which is self-explanatory: “The trained scholastic, if you are 
so ill-advised as to enter into argument with him, will break down 
all your miserable modern criticisms of St. Thomas and will prove 
to you logically the existence of all his medieval entities. You re- 
main speechless—and unconvinced. For his entities, no matter 
how logical, will not fit in with our modern view, and in spite of 
logic we can no longer get from them any sense of reality.’ 


Argumentation Has to Be Used Skillfully 


However, in this connection it must not be forgotten that there are 
limitations to the effectiveness of argument. Winning another to ad- 
mit a conclusion is not entirely and, sometimes it would appear, is 
not even largely, a matter merely of presenting one’s arguments. If 
we are honest with ourselves, we must admit that we are naturally 
rather inclined to yield what we wish to admit, that we can very 
easily be made angry and stubborn and blind, too, when pressed too 
hotly by an insistent and logical argument. Besides, the poor human 
wits are so inclined to wander, to bog down in emotional side issues, 
to obscure the main trend of thought with personal prejudice, that 
the merely natural handicaps to reasoning are not by any means 
negligible. 

Yet these remarks are not made in any effort to belittle the power 
of argument nor to cast doubts on the efficacy of the arguments 
which occur so frequently throughout this book. If we can remove 
half-knowledge from our questioner’s mind; if we can only present 
our case under its attractive and valuable and, even, its beautiful as- 
pects; if we can bring the inquirer to disregard the very blinding 
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effects of the practical consequences of admission, which often do 
successfully retard the gropings toward the light of those who seek 
the truth; if we can, in other words, so prepare the minds of those 
with whom we deal that they are in the mood for receiving the 
truth, then we can hope for most amazing results. Nor is this an im- 
possible task. The steady stream of converts into the Church is one 
proof that to a mind that will look closely enough our position is 
proof against retort and is wholesome and true. We wish the world 
to see so well that it will be able happily to remark on finishing with 
us: “I can, and in reason I ought to admit these truths.” 

But, it must further be noticed, man does not live simply in the 
natural order. This fact is highly significant. All that man is and 
does is intended by Almighty God to have a direct connection with 
His grace and with the attainment of man’s supernatural destiny. 
Hence, man’s knowledge is also somehow subject to the influx of 
God’s grace, whether it be due to God’s grace that the “sweet rea- 
sonableness” of a fact will appeal more to the will and therefore be 
more acceptable to the understanding, or whether it be in some 
other and less obvious way. Revelation, indeed, is one form this 
grace assumes. The Vatican Council teaches: “It is to be ascribed to 
this divine revelation that such truths among things divine as of 
themselves are not beyond human reason, can, even in the present 
condition of mankind, be known by everyone with facility, with firm 
assurance, and with no admixture of error.’’?® 

This teaching would seem to be warrant enough that, as men and 
methods stand, too much in the way of persuasion is not to be ex- 
pected from the proofs adduced in ethics or natural theology for the 
existence of God. It is indeed a fact that most men first attain to the 
knowledge of God’s existence by way of authority rather than by 
way of discovery. Tradition working on a mind that is reverent, 
obedient, docile, receives a hearty and unaffected welcome. One, if 
he would know God and really serve Him, must wish to know Him, 
must be willing to hunt with an even mind and an unprejudiced 
heart humbly for the truth; must be willing to accept this truth 
when it begins to dawn on him. The “stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
of heart” did not all perish in the days of Christ; many remain 
today. Under the guise of demanding proof, they protect themselves 
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—as they think — against the consequences of truth. The whole 
man must wish, just as the whole man must hunger. It is the whole 
man, too, who is convinced.?° 


Knowledge of the Existence of God Is Knowledge that Is 
Necessary for Man to Possess; Man Has 
Always Possessed It 


Now, finally, we come to the proof of God’s existence. The first 
point we would like to make is that it cannot be an obscure and rec- 
ondite problem — this of the existence of God — if God’s existence 
is a fact of such overwhelming importance that all men need to be 
able to discover it even for themselves. It cannot be a matter which 
needs research laboratories and microscopes and higher mathemat- 
ics in its calculations, if it is a fact which every man, however low 
and ignoble and however little educated, needs emphatically to be 
able to be sure about. And that is just what we do find, namely, that 
with no provable exceptions and for no great group of men, has the 
problem of God’s existence been considered beyond solution. Rather, 
all men and at all times—even back in pre-history — have con- 
cluded somehow to the existence of a Supreme Being. 

Of course, it would be futile and senseless to maintain that all 
ages have conceived of God as of the Being whom we, after the cen- 
turies of Jewish and Christian teaching, know as the Father of all. 
But the idea of one who is Master, one who is over all, one who dom- 
inates and rules — that idea has been found in all peoples; or, per- 
haps it i$ clearer to say, has been found so uniformly that the few 
doubtful exceptions that may exist (and may not really be excep- 
tions) only go to prove how universal the belief and acceptance has 
always been. These exceptions too, can be accounted for. 


Wells Has His Say on This Point 


It is true, indeed, that latterly a frightful and merciless verbal: 
warfare has raged regarding this original notion of a “High God.” 
It has not suited evolutionary philosophy that man should in the be- 
ginning of things have been possessed of high and lofty thoughts 
and ideals. It is quite integral in the theory of evolution that man 
rose from the lower to the higher, that he clarified his thought from 
the faint, murky half-perceptions of the brute. 


Cf. McNabb, Oxford Conferences on Faith, especially pp. 55 sqq. 
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As is his custom Mr. Wells makes sweeping but false statements 
about primitive man and his lack of knowledge of God and of reli- 
gion. Wells claims that primitive man was not able to think of God 
—his brain and powers of comprehension were inadequate to the 
task — and consequently God was discovered by man when the lat- 
ter had evolved far enough from ‘‘his ancestral apes and his ances- 
tral mesozoic animals” to be able to think.?? 


Wells Decidedly Out of Date; Other Moderns Speak 


Wells, of course, is merely repeating what older writers have writ- 
ten. He may be excused for that, since his Outline is not intended to 
represent original research. But he can hardly be excused (as Belloc 
well points out in his Companion) for not being aware of and taking 
account of the later and more trustworthy findings in the field which 
he covers. Such findings are well expressed in a book of 1916, writ- 
ten by a man of great repute in his field and one who at any rate is 
unswayed by religious bias toward the Catholic Church in this re- 
gard. The Protestant Archbishop of Upsala, Soderblom, writes: “The 
missionaries have been right. . . . They never ceased talking of High 
Gods among the primitives. Science thought it knew better. One 
could not concede to savages anything lofty. One believed that evo- 
Tution must have gone from lower to higher. . . . The revision is a 
disagreeable task. But if science does not continually submit its ex- 


™Cf. Wells, H. G., The Outline of Universal History. Revised and rewritten. Book 
II, Chap. 10, “Early Thought,” No. 6. Complex origins of Religion. N.B. Father 
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isting theories to new revisions one cannot any longer call it 
Science,””?? 


How Evolution Has Invaded the Field 


It may seem tedious to heap up quotations on this topic. But the 
evolutionary theory has so invaded and captured the field of Amer- 
ican literature, especially magazine literature, regarding the origin 
of the idea of God, and this theory is so opposed to all that is tra- 
ditional and necessary in Catholicism, that we feel impelled to air 
the subject at some length. Darwin has already told us of his belief 
that man’s mind came from that of the lower animals. As a corol- 
lary, they would have us believe that man’s idea of God climbed out 
of the same impossible depths. The truth in the matter is far from 
the thesis of the evolutionists. Belief in God is indigenous in the 
human race; it was so from the very beginnings of the race; and 
even in the beginnings it was a pure and uplifting thing. 

Yet this fact needs confirmation. So widely influential a man as 
Harry Emerson Fosdick sponsors the evolutionary view; and some- 
what laboriously but adroitly — since he takes it all as a matter of 
course — he weaves the notion into his synthesis that he calls reli- 
gion. For example, he says: “Out of the early whimsicality of ani- 
mism where there were as many spirits as there were things; through 
polytheism with its multitudinous gods from which an oligarchy of 
great deities gradually emerged; through henotheism where, though 
there were many gods, a people claimed one god for itself and gave 
single-hearted devotion to him; to the climactic insight and faith 
that beneath all diversity, confusion, and contradiction, one purpose 
binds the whole spiritual process together, one will controls it, one 
goodness underlies it, man fought his way up to see his spiritual 
life steadily and whole.’’* 


Facts and the Evolutionary Notions 


That is the way the picture must be drawn if one accepts integral- 
ly the evolutionary theory. Man must have advanced by purifications 
of his originally murky and brutish thought. But the picture is far 


*Soderblom, Protestant Archbishop of Upsala, quoted in Recherches de sciences 
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from portraying the fact. Even dyed-in-the-wool evolutionists, such 
as Professor Leuba, when they are in possession of the best and 
latest findings of science, are constrained to admit that the notion of 
God did not clarify itself as time went on from a murky, bestial be- 
ginning. 

We shall let Leuba speak for himself. He says: 

“Although the general existence of the belief in High Gods is now 
accepted by most anthropologists, there is no unanimity of opinion 
as to the origin of the belief. Supporters of the traditional Christian 
system have tried to make capital out of this so-called original mono- 
theism. [In a note, he says: ‘See Fr. W. Schmidt in “L’Origine de 
lidée de Dieu,” Anthropos, III, 1908; IV, 1909. These papers (of 
Fr. Schmidt) are researches at second hand from a well-informed 
person who is evidently before all else a priest of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and an apologist of the traditional Christian system.’] 

“Andrew Lang, approaching the same facts in a different spirit, 
has drawn from them conclusions which contain certainly a valuable 
element of truth. He revives the discredited view of the existence at 
the origin of human society of a relatively noble religious belief, and 
of its subsequent degeneration into rites of propitiation and concil- 
iation addressed to beings greatly inferior in power and in worth to 
the original High God. ... 

“In my opinion the priority of the High Gods is not the impor- 
tant point in the interpretation of the facts I have just cited. And 
further, it would not necessarily follow from priority that the lower 
beings are degraded High Gods. . . .’?4 

Leuba goes on then in a most confusing way attempting to save 
his thesis by showing that, though the idea of a High God was prim- 
itive, yet it need not be accounted for otherwise than by saying that 
the earliest man argued as children argued. He misses the whole 
point, as it seems to us; for the point at issue is whether man’s 
wits were strong enough in the beginning to have so high a thought 
or whether they must have evolved to a strength where such a 
thought could be entertained. However, for our purposes, it is not 
his reasoning that is of value. It is his admission of the fact that 
the earliest primitives had a notion of the High God that we wish 
to use. 


“Leuba, James H., A Psychological Study of Religion (by permission of The 
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The Argument for God’s Existence to Be Drawn 
from the Fact of Universal Consent 


For the argument that is commonly drawn from the fact that all 
men have with a certain uniformity believed in a God who is over 
all needs to be properly understood. The argument does not say 
that because all men have held there was a God there consequently 
must be one. Rather, it points to the fact that since all men have be- 
lieved in a God there consequently must be sufficient and valid evi- 
dence for coming to that conclusion. The two things are somewhat 
different. That men, who for the greater moral liberty (or license) 
that denial would give them, did not very happily but nevertheless 
did consent to the existence of a Supreme Being, needs as its ex- 
planation a weighty objective reason for that assent. Furthermore, 
the very truth-finding power of the mind is destroyed if we are to 
say that all men have deceived themselves in a matter of whose fun- 
damental tmportance there seems to be no reasonable doubt. Thus, 
if there is a God, how will those who have denied Him explain their 
denial before that Judge? That is an awe-inspiring thought. It may 
well disturb the atheist. Practically all men thought that the evi- 
dence for this fundamental conclusion was sufficient. The few who 
deny the fact — will they plead that their wits were unable to grasp 
what otherwise all men saw and concluded from? Would it not seem 
a better plea if they allege that they, the few, were misled, blinded 
to the evidence that others saw and yielded to? 

One more caution must be given regarding this argument. It does 
not mean to say that the primitive reasoned so subtly and carefully 
and with such development of the detail of the Nature of God as 
does your Scholastic philosopher. Fr. Pesch, a great theologian, says: 
“You can qualify as imperfect these primitive religious opinions in 
this sense that their object has not been wholly appreciated and 
elaborated by reflexion, but that it was rather recognised without 
reflexion. . . . If then one recognises among the first men religious 
ideas which are exact and, above all, a pure concept of God, this is 
not the same as saying that you make the history of the intellectual 
life of man begin by a developed philosophical system.”?5 


*Pesch, Christian, S.J., quoted by Schmidt, Anthropos, Vol. III, p. 363. 
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The Cosmological Argument: 
The Data Necessary for Building the Proof of 
God’s Existence 


But where are we to find this evidence that all men have always 
had before their very eyes? All the phenomena of nature will serve, 
have served. Why can we not find it in such things as the thunder- 
bolt? It is customary to speak pityingly of the savage who cowers 
under the lightning and thinks of a Giant or Super-being who hurls 
it. Why? Does not the small boy ask, “Who threw that rock?” and 
expect an answer, if it be only the flight of some companion, because 
he knows that rocks and other projectiles need a hurler if he finds 
them hurled? Is it obvious as a matter of fact that the savage is 
wrong in thinking someone hurled the thunderbolt? He is no more 
wrong that the doughboy in the trenches is wrong in ascribing to 
enemy gunners the shells that fall about him. There is such a thing 
as setting in motion a chain of events and being directly connected 
only with the initial movement but being responsible for all the 
series. And behind the thunderbolt one does right in seeing God — 
God, it is true, operating through what we call “second causes,” 
operating according to the laws which He has devised and set for 
nature, but God nevertheless. Else our world becomes a place where 
cause and effect cannot be calculated, where things happen without 
reason. Edison would never have invented the electric light if he 
lived and thought in such a world. 

True enough, the savage does not know about electricity and di- 
electrics and atmosphere and all that. But these things only help us 
to understand that there is a reason in all that concerns lightning 
and that that reason is subject to investigation and discovery. If I 
say that the lightning strikes because of a difference in potential, 
and strikes here rather than there because of the condition of the 
medium between heaven and earth, I am only describing a little bet- 
ter than the savage the fact that a cause has been at work and an 
effect produced according to certain now ascertained laws. But I am 
not denying that there was a cause. I am not denying that there is 
an explanation. I am not denying that behind the law and the ob- 
served effects I postulate a reasoning process — else I would be hope- 
less before the task of investigating the lightning; else Franklin 
was merely lucky and not ingenious when he flew his kite and cap- 
tured his lightning in the Leyden jar. 
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Is it not obvious that the mind must postulate the reasonableness 
of phenomena in order to investigate them? But that is only another 
way of saying that we are sure that behind an orderly effect there is 
an orderly — though it may be as yet undiscovered — cause. This 
consideration ultimately leads me direct to the First Cause. For I 
cannot have effects hanging in the air without adequate support. 


Use to be Made of the Principle of Causality 


The principle of causality says: “Whatever does not exist of ab- 
solute necessity, cannot exist without a proportionate physical eff- 
cient cause.”’ Now our continual experience further forces on us the 
knowledge that the objects we handle and the world about us and 
ourselves all change, all go from better to worse or from worse to 
better. Within our very selves we have to recognize such obvious de- 
pendence. We are dependent for birth on our parents, we are de- 
pendent on air, on food, on climate, on friends. We did not even 
choose to be in the first place. Contingent on a thousand chances we 
might not have been. However necessary we like to think ourselves, 
we know that that very necessity is contingent, dependent. 


The Use of the Principle of Sufficient Reason 


This manifest dependence cannot be carried on indefinitely. Each 
link in the chain cannot depend on the next, while that next in turn 
also depends on another. The human mind finds no satisfaction or 
rest in such a notion. Nor can it. For the mind is able to comprehend 
and is forced to employ the principle of sufficient reason. That 
reason says: “Whatever is must have a sufficient reason for being 
what it is.” It is apparent at once that we cannot think of a thing 
which is insufficient and self-sufficient at the same time. Nor can 
we leave the insufficient, changing things, such as ourselves, as if 
no more were to be said about them. The absolute and the contin- 
gent, the self-sufficient and the insufficient, the independent and the 
dependent, go together only thus: if there be the second, there must 
be the first. 

As, then, this principle of the sufficient reason must be invoked and 
relied on unless we wish to make madness of the whole reasoning 
process, there is forced on us the conclusion that all these contingent 
things lead up to and in turn rely on the uncontingent, the indepen- 
dent, the absolute, the self-sufficient. But that is God. For as the self- 
sufficient Being, the Absolute, the Cause uncaused, God must have 
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within Himself the perfections, such as intellect and will, which we 
know ourselves to possess and which, moreover, we see abundantly 
displayed in the physical world about us. 

That world can and does disclose the plan of its Designer. 
That world does surrender the plan and evidence of its Designer’s 
intelligence and skill as often as the scientist traces back some hap- 
pening to its cause, some disease to its source, some substance to its 
constituents. In scientific discovery we but reread the scroll of God, 
we but see for ourselves what He eternally saw and made to be. 


The Argument from Design Restated 


Now, even at the risk of being prolix, we are going to repeat in 
other language what we have just said. We maintain that it is folly 
to talk of a complicated design without being willing to admit that 
there was a Designer. We maintain that evidences of design are so 
obvious about us in the world of nature that it is intellectually dis- 
honest to pretend not to see them. Whether you search the macro- 
cosm with a telescope or the microcosm with a microscope, your 
searching proceeds orderly only when you look for reasonable things. 
(The unsuspected is not unreasonable.) Indeed, science, to say noth- 
ing of the ordinary observations of the ordinary man, rediscovers 
the plan of the universe as an orderly plan. We labor this point for 
the reason that some scientists are fond of denying God because (so 
they would have us believe) they read so many answers to their 
queries in the book of nature. They do not expect results from their 
science if they have no principles to guide them. They do not pre- 
tend that nature is haphazard. In all their efforts, no matter what 
their words, they precisely do claim that nature is orderly and 
shows designing. They retrace the design already existent when they 
make their discovery. They do not create the design. It is there be- 
fore them, waiting for them to reason it out. Or, if one prefers an- 
other notion, the world is God’s great advertisement of Himself 
which cries its message to every ear, flaunts it in every eye. 

As, then, there is design, how can the mind refuse to admit a De- 
signer? Design proves the intelligence of God. 


The Argument Called “Metaphysical” 


This Designer? Can it be matter designing itself? That is im- 
possible. Even though matter existed from all eternity, it would still 
need something else to explain its presence and its evolution. It is 
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not self-sufficient. Anything that changes cannot be said to be self- 
sufficient. If it changes for the worse, that is a confession of inade- 
quacy, of not being self-sufficient; else, it would hinder its own de- 
terioration. If it changes for the better, there is a proof that it could 
be improved. If it could be improved, then it was not all it might be. 
It was not fixed, immutable. Therefore it was dependent. We see 
this in the fact of human life very clearly. That a new human being 
may be born, it is all too obvious that the matter involved must be 
acted upon. The material that goes to make up the material part of 
man is manipulated from without. Man, we know, is dependent, con- 
tingent, not self-sufficient. The universe likewise. There is no reason 
why the universe had to be to begin with, if you are to consider 
merely the universe. Had it not been, what consequence? 

These are hard thoughts, but necessary. No one ever pretended | 
that the metaphysical argument for the existence of the First Cause 
was mere child’s play. The steps in the argument require close con- 
centration. Fortunately, the argument is generally grasped without 
reviewing the steps. Thus the savage argues; thus, the man in the 
street. Thus you and I argue. We accept the consequences of the ar- 
gument, which loom large, without analyzing out each step. We are 
content with our diamond though we do not trace all the steps in 
the making of it. 

But to return to our argument for the First Cause. It is the un- 
caused which gives the trouble. To be uncaused, a thing must be 
necessary of itself. To be necessary of itself, a being must be utterly 
unlimited. But our point does not lie there. Our point lies in this: a 
being which is caused is perfectible. Conversely, if a being is per- 
fectible, it was caused. But as the world is perfectible (evolves, is the 
way they express it), it therefore must have been caused. 

If it was caused, what of its cause? Thus, to avoid, on the one 
hand, an indefinite chain which mockingly, indefinitely repeats the 
question, “What of the cause?” and on the other, to avoid the folly 
of unreason, we are forced to admit that it all must end up in an 
Uncaused, a Self-sufficient, an Absolute, and hence, an Infinite. 
Reason can say no less. Reason, unless it is to be scrapped, must say 
so much. 


A Caution 


This argument does not warm the heart? Sheer logic is not in- 
tended to warm the heart. For that we must envisage not a First 
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Cause Uncaused but a Person, a loving, bounteous Father. For the 
full warmth of the idea of God, we had better listen to the words of 
Him whom God has given us to answer our every question: “If you, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father who is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him” (Matt. vii. 11). 


The Argument for God’s Existence Most Briefly Stated 


In briefest compass, then, our argument may be thus stated. If 
anything exists, then God exists. For if anything exists, itself is 
either independent — and then we have God; or it is dependent and 
we must search again until we find the independent —- God. And He 
is self-sufficient; He possesses, moreover, infinitely what we see of 
‘His perfections in the world and in ourselves; and by a further easy 
conclusion He is Himself simply infinite. 


Evasions Attempted to Escape This Argument 


It is dislike of this metaphysics that makes it so unacceptable to 
many men. Some of them hope to evade these conclusions by a nom- 
inal answer. They hope to slake their curiosity, to still their queries 
by explaining that Nature (with a capital N) does all that is done 
in the world and is enough. But capitalizing a noun does not make 
the thing for which the noun stands any the more effective or able. 
Nature is —in their system — either God or it is nothing. 

Others, of the Clarence Darrow type, say smartly: “If you say 
that it is necessary that the universe have a maker because it could 
not make itself, then God must have had a maker, and that maker 
must have had a maker, and so on. I just don’t know anything about 
it.” It cannot be without interest to notice how closely such language 
approaches to our own exposition of our argument — up to a certain 
point. Notice where the inconsistency in such argumentation comes 
in. Darrow, for example, knows very well that when he wins a jury 
there has been a cause at work. He further knows that a world in 
which men cease to look for causes and shrug their shoulders and 
settle down, leaving a problem unanswered because it is hard, is a 
world where science would be an utter impossibility and where all 
efforts of the mind would be fruitless. In other words, such men as 
may glibly state the argument, know very well that there is such a 
thing as the principle of causality. Knowing that, they also know 
that everything must have its answer, whether it be in itself or in 
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something else. They know, too, that an indefinite putting off of the 
ultimate neither satisfies their mind nor is consistent with their 
practices. It would be as illogical and absurd as were Darrow him- 
self to argue a case with no intention of having a decision, not even 
a “hung jury,” as the result of his efforts. They know that problems 
must have solutions. They know that this problem, too, must have its 
solution. Only, they refuse to allow their minds to be reasonable to 
the very limit. They give their whole position away by saying, “I just 
don’t know.” They dare not say, “I cannot know.” They do not say, 
“T will not know.” But that is the only thing they can honestly say. 
In the name of reason, they give up reason. They will not to see.?® 


A Retort to Another Subterfuge 


If as a last subterfuge, they assert that it is unscientific to look 
for an explanation in anything but measure and number, then to be 
logical they ought to conceive of the world as a place where measure 
and number can account for themselves. That would be nonsense. 
Measure and number record existing facts. They do not of them- 
selves explain those facts. Will the bushel measure account for the 
wheat it contains? Or the jorum for its rum? Such men recall Dar- 
win’s admission that he was as one become color-blind. 

Of course, it is hard for minds which are trained to hunt for “cor- 
relations” and to exult when they have constructed a “graph” to re- 
fuse to be satisfied with mediate explanations and to demand an ul- 
timate answer. But a name does not explain a thing or account for 
it. It merely describes. A mathematical equation may be very illumi- 
nating for understanding the immediate workings of an object but 
it hardly accounts for the existence of the object. It is remarkably 
easy to be side-tracked by an explanation of how a thing works from 
asking how a thing comes to be in order that it may be able to work. 
Green apples, eaten by small boys with more zest than prudence, 
have always been known to cause indigestion. Does a knowledge of 
the stomach and of the digestive juices explain how we happen to 
have green apples and small boys? 

Finally, as another subterfuge, we are told that admitting God 
puts an end to science. But that point has been well enough dealt 
with already. It is merely mentioned again because it is of the type 
of objection which is a mere throwing of dust in the eyes. As is that 


*Cf. More, op. cit., p. 25. 
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other well-worn saying, “Chance will account for everything.” The 
only answer to such a saying that is needed is a definition of chance, 
which is “an unknown agency assumed to account for unusual or 
unexplained events.” Chance, thus, is merely a name to cover ig- 
norance of the specific agent at work; but it offers no denial, it rather 
affirms, that an agent has been at work. 


The Catholic Is Not Answered But Is Ridiculed 


The Catholic, of course, in all this matter has to face considerable 
unfair treatment. He is laughed at. He is declared medieval. He is 
counted as one who will not think just because he insists on thinking 
the problem through to its final conclusion. 

It is a stinging sneer, and it hurts, to make Catholics appear as if 
hopelessly primitive and superstitious just because they allow their 
reason to run the whole length of the problem and arrive at an Un- 
caused First Cause rather than to rest in caused causes. If the lead- 
ers of materialistic evolutionary thought can say, as, for example, 
Huxley says, “There are but two imaginable possibilities — special 
creation and evolution,” why is it reasonable to accept a materialistic 
evolution, which explains the Ultimate not at all, and reject creation 
and with it the Creator, which explains the Ultimate while leaving 
the intermediate steps open to research and investigation? It is not 
to every concept of evolution, as such, to which the Church objects, 
but to materialistic evolution, which is without any scientific foun- 
dation and stands in contradiction to all right reason. Were evolu- 
tion a provable fact, it could not dispense with a Creator, who more 
than ever would then be necessary, as the intelligent Originator of 
the laws of evolution and the Designer of the plan they would be 
meant to effect. Human reason cannot possibly ascribe all this to 
mere chance — not merely the beauty of the flower, but the virtue 
of the seed by which it can be reproduced with each succeeding year. 
Of the evolution of the soul of man there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion. Reason and revelation alike show this to have been impossible. 
The spiritual cannot evolve out of the material. 


The Proof from Conscience and Moral Obligation 


We now come to the third of our promised arguments. It is main- 
tained that conscience and the fact that men feel and react to moral 
obligation gives a valid proof for the existence of God. This proof, 
however, lies under a deep suspicion with those who have the ultra- 
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modern notions that morality is flexible, varying, and not at all a 
steady and reliable thing. We are told so often in magazines and 
books that men shift their moral judgments with every succeeding 
age, that the wrong of yesterday may easily become the right of 
today, that it is better to investigate first what truth there may be 
in these statements before we use the fact of a conscience and of 
generally acknowledged moral obligation as data from which to 
build an argument for the existence of God. 


Explanation of the Uniformity—or Lack of It— 
in the Moral Judgments of Mankind 


It is said that there is no uniformity in human judgments on what 
is right and wrong, that times and places determine the morality, 
that mores represent the present accepted ways of those who are able 
to dominate and impress their view on the “herd.” Of course, anyone 
who properly understands the various fields of action where moral 
judgments lie will easily see that there are several great divisions of 
moral judgments made by the human race. There are the first and 
unescapable decisions such as that right must be done; wrong, avoid- 
ed; that good is better than evil; that we should do unto others as 
we would have them do unto ourselves. Such judgments are “primary 
precepts” and it is hardly open to dispute that the human race al- 
ways and everywhere holds fast to these judgments. However, such 
judgments are in need of clarification and illustration and applica- 
tion. It is when we come to apply these judgments that the human 
race varies; and it does vary in its application for easily ascertain- 
able reasons. Let us take an instance. It is not uncommon in certain 
parts of these United States to be unable until after a long proof of 
friendship to get the truth out of the “natives.” This is certainly true 
of certain well-defined sections of the country where “native, white 
Protestants prevail,” as in parts of North Carolina. The mental proc- 
ess, unexpressed probably, but obviously there, which goes on in the 
mind of such a one who “lies” to the stranger, is a confusion of the 
relative importance of two virtues. The “native” may be described 
as thinking somewhat in the following fashion: “It is right to tell the 
truth, but it is also imperative to safeguard one’s own interests and 
even life. A stranger is one who is perhaps a menace to life and hap- 
piness and one whose inquiries can be motived only with a desire to 
hurt. Therefore, to practise patriotism and self-preservation, I will 
scrap for the moment the practice of truth. Or [and this is a kindlier 
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thought] to lie is to withhold the truth from one who has a right to 
it; but strangers have no right to it.” 

Such reasoning undoubtedly has a kink in it; but it is a kink with 
which we can be sympathetic in theory, though we cannot approve 
of it. Again, to give another example, it is an elementary principle 
that all men admit that parents are to be honored. But there are 
parts of this globe where, we are told, it has been considered a show 
of honor to an aged parent to kill him or her and give an honorable 
burial. The principle is safe enough. It is the application which has 
gone astray. So, the secondary precepts of the natural law are ar- 
rived at only rather uniformly and the tertiary are arrived at really 
only by those whose intelligence and good will are very superior. 

Let us again illustrate with examples. Divorce, euthanasia, sterili- 
zation, these three present “hard sayings” in the moral field. Again, 
we cannot approve of them. Yet, the conscience of mankind has 
wavered regarding them, is wavering. But that does not mean that 
man has no conscience; that he admits no right and wrong; that even 
in these matters, which he prefers to debate rather than consider 
closed questions, he is not all the time showing that he has a sense 
that right must be done. His difficulty is to find “what is right under 
such conditions ?”” Each human being is aware often enough of this 
conflict and distress and uncertainty in his own mind. It can be no 
novelty, then, to point out that such a conflict has existed steadily 
through human history. But the fact of the conflict is only confirma- 
tion of the other fact — man has a conscience. The fact of conscience 
can be accounted for on no other grounds than that there is a Su- 
preme Lawgiver who is going to demand an account of one’s stew- 
ardship. 


Evolution Is Helpless in Forming an Ethic 


Evolution cannot supply a rational basis of ethics. The theory of 
natural selection or materialistic “survival of the fittest,” which as 
an explanation of the origin of species now finds scant favor with 
evolutionists themselves, seems to dismiss a right or wrong and to 
admit only a success and failure morality. He who survives is fittest 
if he survives, not if he uses only moral means. Indeed, the word 
moral or good has no real meaning for the materialistic evolutionist, 
simply because the good must mean that which has survived. Why, 
too, should the good strive to better those less good than themselves ? 
To make the world a more comfortable place in which to survive? 
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Possibly; but it is certainly not because they ought to feel a sense of 
responsibility for their neighbor or wish abstract right to conquer 
and evil to be done away with. If they are good and have the upper 
hand, why should they yield and give way to and work for the less 
well-equipped? Why, indeed, if the survival of the fittest is the prin- 
ciple on which they have managed to arrive at their own happy 
state? 


The Common Man and His Moral Judgments 


Man, however, is not so much perplexed by the theoretical discus- 
sion of whether there is or is not a right and wrong. He accepts the 
idea because he knows that he feels guilt, remorse, distress over 
wrongdoing. “Murder will out”? may not be perfectly true, but it is 
true that all but the most blunted in moral perception feel distress 
at unjustified taking of human life. And, indeed, without a God who 
rewards and punishes, it is hard to see just what efficacious motives 
you can summon to support morality. Herbert Spencer tells us: “I 
may add here .. . that frequently . . . he [my father] set before 
me the ambition to ‘become a useful member of society.’ This ambi- 
tion was not much like the ambitions ordinarily set before boys. The 
desire to be beneficial to others was predominant with my father 
and he wished to make me recognize such a desire as a ruling one. 
However, as might have been expected, admonitions setting forth 
achievement of public welfare as a chief aim in life fell upon inat- 
tentive ears; my age being such (7-13) that I could not then ap- 
preciate the nobility of it.”?? 

Indeed, the race of men needs other motives and other sanctions 
for morality; and will not rest satisfied as to the reason why a thing 
is right or wrong unless they somehow feel that God commands or 
forbids it. Thus they are trained. The child comes to know things as 
right and wrong because he hears them so named. It is only with 
thought that he realizes that the commands and prohibitions rest on 
the nature of the things commanded. And so it is for moral questions 
generally. So many things are not in themselves right or wrong 
simply because commanded or forbidden by God; rather, God so 
commands or forbids them because of their intrinsic rightness or 
wrongness. Not God’s will but God’s essence is the ultimate basis of 
morality. 


*Spencer, Herbert, Autobiography (D. Appleton-Century Company), I, p. 93. 
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Newman and the Argument from Conscience 


Cardinal Newman expresses so very well the argument “from con- 
science” for the existence of God, that he must be quoted. “If, as is 
the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at trans- 
gressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there is One to 
whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, 
broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother; 
if, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the 
same soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving 
praise from a father, we certainly have within us the image of some 
person, to whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile we 
find our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our 
pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and waste away. These 
feelings in.us are such as require for their exciting cause an intel- 
ligent being; we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel 
shame before a horse or dog; we have no remorse or compunction 
on breaking mere human law;; yet, so it is, conscience excites all these 
painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and on 
the other hand it sheds on us a deep peace, a sense of security, a re- 
signation, and a hope which there is no sensible, no earthly object to 
elicit. ‘The wicked flee; when no one pursueth’; then why does he 
flee? whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in solitude, in dark- 
ness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause of these emo- 
tions does not belong to this visible world, the Object to which his 
perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine; and thus 
the phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress the im- 
agination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, a holy, 
just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative principle 
of religion. . . .’”8 


A Caution in the Use of the Moral Argument 


These notions of a sense of guilt and their demand that man rec- 
ognize a “Lawgiver” need a slight caution in their use as an argu- 
ment for the existence of God. For, while they undoubtedly supply 
an argument, it is an indirect argument. They give us the data on 
which we thereafter conclude. They tell us that the acknowledgment 
of moral obligation is a judgment of the common consent of man- 


*Newman, John H. Cardinal, Grammar of Assent, pp. 109-110. 
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kind; that this consent in a matter of such vital importance — a con- 
sent, too, oftentimes rung from the unwilling who would prefer their 
own wild liberty to the admission of a responsibility which is, to say 
the least, hampering — is something that must be motivated by evi- 
dence. Otherwise, again the truth-finding power of the human mind 
is jeopardized, is actually brought to nothing. And “that way mad- 
ness lies.” 


St. Augustine Repeats the Proof of God’s Existence 


So much, then, for the difficulties against and the proofs for the 
existence of God. We shall close with the words of a greater than 
Darwin, than Darrow. St. Augustine may well sum up the chapter. 
‘‘Behold, the heaven and earth are; they proclaim that they were 
made, for they are changed and varied. Whereas whatsoever hath 
not been made, and yet hath being, hath nothing in it which there 
was not before; this is what it is to be changed and varied. They 
also proclaim that they made not themselves; ‘therefore we are, be- 
cause we have been made; we are not therefore before we were, so 
that we could have made ourselves.’ And the voice of those that speak 
is in itself an evidence. Thou, therefore, Lord, didst make these 
things; Thou who art beautiful, for they are beautiful; Thou who 
art good, for they are good; Thou who art, for they are. Nor even 
so are they beautiful, nor good, nor are they, as Thou their Creator 
art; compared with whom they are neither beautiful nor good nor are 
at all. These things we know, thanks to Thee. And our knowledge, 
compared with Thy knowledge, is ignorance.’’?® 


Topical Summary 


I. Introduction: the method of procedure. 
II. Some dishonest and ignorant objections against God’s existence help 
to clarify the subject: 
A. God does not answer prayer: the first caricature. 
B. God hinders self-reliance and “progress”: second caricature. 
1, Misunderstanding gives weight to the objection. 
. A necessary caution regarding the second caricature. 
. Further remarks on the second caricature. 
. Another wording of the “caricature” and its criticism. 
. Fairness in judging man’s scientific disabilities. 
. The Church and science. 
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III. Famous men are often quoted against the existence of God: no 
caricature but a serious inquiry. 
A. 1. Darwin estimates his own fitness to dogmatize on a religious 


subject. 


2. Darwin puts his problem. 
3. A summary of Darwin’s difficulties. 
B. Answer to Darwin’s difficulties and doubts: 
1. a) His “horrid doubt” inconsistent and illogical. 


b) His “horrid doubt” based on an untenable assumption. 
c) Darwin answers his “horrid doubt.” 


. Darwin’s troubles with pain and design confused: 


a) The problem of pain. 

b) God’s knowledge and man’s failure to understand. 

c) The best answer to the problem of pain. 

d) The values of pain. 

ée) Further fumbling and collapse of Darwin before his 
difficulties. 


IV. The modern mind, making sacrifice of reason, attempts to find God 
in another way: “postulating” God: 
A. Danger of such an attitude. 
B. The Vatican Council condemns such an attempt and clings to 
reason. 
C. A modern’s frank disavowal of reason. 
D. Argumentation does have to be used skillfully. 
V. The proofs of the existence of God: 
A. The argument from universal consent: 


. All men have known God. 

. Evolutionists cannot stomach this argument: Wells. 

. How materialistic evolution has invaded the field. 

. Facts do not square with materialistic evolutionary notions. 
. The argument to be drawn from the facts. 


B. The cosmological argument: 


. The data necessary for building the proof of God’s existence. 
. The principle of causality: its bearing on the proof. 

. The principle of sufficient reason: its bearing. 

. The argument from design restated. 

. The argument called “metaphysical.” 

. The whole argument briefly restated. 

. Several attempts to escape the conclusion. 

. Catholics are not answered but are ridiculed. 


C. The proof from conscience and moral obligation: 
1. Apparent diversity of judgment about right and wrong. 
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2. Materialistic evolution gives no basis for ethics: does not 
explain the sources of conscience. 
3. The common man and his moral judgments. 
4. Newman puts the argument. 
5. Exact force and bearing of the argument. 
VI. St. Augustine sums up. 
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Chapter VIII 
WHAT IS MANP 


Man Is Different 


The Riddle of the Sphinx! Best sellers, or near-best sellers, are 
written on the topic. One who really knows the answer to this ques- 
tion knows the answer to all questions. But the answer is a teasing 
thing to find. Just what do we mean when, for example, we say as 
we begin reading this chapter, “J must make myself get the gist of 
all of this?’ There seems to be an unavoidable duality even when 
we speak to ourselves, when we think of ourselves, when we direct 
our own choices, when we determine our own fate. 

Every sane man normally has three great desires — he wants to 
live, he wants to get things, he wants to reproduce himself in his 
kind. Insofar he is akin to all that is called alive — for these are 
common phenomena, observed in all living things. These desires, 
then, while they may differentiate man from the stone or flowing 
water do not make him a thing apart among living things. It is 
when you come to consider man under the aspect of an inventive 
being, perfecting and developing the resources that fall under his 
hand, that you glimpse a difference that is clear-cut between him and 
the brute. And when you come to find that man knows about and 
wants God, then you have reached the full difference between man 
and anything else on the face of the earth, for to discover God is the 
first and most rigorous proof of the existence of reason.’ It means 
that the notions of cause and effect, the principle of causality, have 
been made use of and therefore exist; it means that man reasons, 
makes use of immaterial and spiritual things; and therefore, that 
he himself is immaterial and spiritual. 


The Materialistic Evolutionist’s Unfair Attitude 
Toward Man 


It is not intended fully to discuss evolution in this chapter. There 
are many aspects of evolution, but it is with materialistic evolution 
alone that we are concerned. Here it should be noticed at the very 


"Cf. Revue Apologetique, Vol. 41, 1925, pp. 100 sqq. 
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outset that the first problem to be met in deciding “What is man?” 
is precisely the one problem that the materialistic evolutionist never 
faces. He wishes to trace the physical descent of man and thinks, 
when he has — if ever he does — established a kinship and a descent 
between the physical figure of man and that of a brute, that there- 
fore he has established full kinship and entire descent. It begs the 
question badly, for it takes for granted the very point which, willy- 
nilly, is under dispute. It would have us believe that because a body 
springs from material elements, there is nothing but material in that 
body now; that we are dust wholly because we are dust palpably; 
that we are nothing but matter because there is matter in us. It 
seems grotesquely like saying that the lovely chapel of some hos- 
pital and the attic of a near-by medical school, where the animals 
used for experiment are kept, are the same sort of thing simply be- 
cause they both have roofs and keep out rain. You cannot settle the 
descent of man until you settle what man is. We can and indeed we 
must say that God made man; and the reason ultimately is because 
man is able to ask the question, “Who made me?” and is able to 
argue to an answer. | | 


The Materialistic Evolutionist and His Great Fear 


However, the very possibility of arguing to such an answer is re- 
jected by the materialistic evolutionist and all his kind. Such men 
are tightly restricted as to what they argue to by a Great Fear. Theo- 
phobta, Father Wasmann, the famous Jesuit scientist, called it, who 
himself believes in evolution (though not in human evolution, for 
which we have no proofs) within the limits of reason and of evi- 
dence. This Great Fear marks out certain fields of knowledge and 
permits them to be investigated. It puts a “No Trespassing”’ sign, 
however, before the gateway that admits to other fields of knowl- 
edge. Not only over the gate of hell, as Dante has it, is it written: 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” Those same words with a 
small modification stand over the gateway that leads to the dis- 
covery of the “unseen,” to the discovery of such things as God, 
as the soul. The modification makes the caption read: “Abandon 
scientific hope all ye who enter here.” 

This Great Fear may be given in the words of one who speaks 
rather well the meaning of the modern mind. For the modern mind 
fears “the danger that if we assume the direct causal action of non- 
material agents on matter, we shall revert to mystical and primitive 
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habits of thinking from which humanity has had a long struggle to 
free itself even imperfectly. If, for example, we cannot yet explain all 
the phenomena of growth and regeneration in living beings as due to 
new combinations of known physicochemical laws, it is more scien- 
tific to make further efforts along the lines that have already yielded 
so much than to assume the existence of a totally new causal agent. 
Anybody can make such assumptions; it needs no more trouble than 
primitive man took when he said there was a devil in the thing.”? 


This Fear Is Groundless in Fact and Theory 


Against this fear a perfect reassurance can be given very simply. 
It is only necessary to recall that Pasteur was a scientist and that 
Abbot Mendel was one of the world’s greatest biologists. These, and 
thousands with them, knew how to evaluate properly the part to be 
played by the soul in explaining the workings of living things; they 
knew what was meant when life is ascribed to the presence of the 
vital principle. Because they knew their own religion —for it is 
religion that is being struck at in the quotation — they knew that 
science could have all the desirable field for work and investigation 
without the least well-founded likelihood of conflict with the tenet 
that man, as such, is alive precisely because he has an immortal soul. 

But it is not merely a practical answer that can be given to the 
quotation. In the first place, it is not ‘“‘assumed” that there is a vital 
principle; it is proved. In the second place, the vital principle is not 
a causal agent in the meaning of the words in the quotation. The 
vital principle secures its effects by self-communication, not by effi- 
cient causal action. Its definition makes this clear: “Something sub- 
stantial, which by its presence in the organism is the last source of 
all organization and all vital activity.” In the words last source it 
immediately appears that the intermediate steps of the manifesta- 
tion of life, the steps where biochemical and physiological forces are 
able proximately to explain the processes involved, are still open 
wide to research of science and that the vital principle has not 
shunted the problems by giving their “last” answer. After this meager 
account it may perhaps be permitted to ask whether the framer of 
the charge deliberately chose to ignore this explanation — and that 
would be rather “unscientific” — or was ignorant of it — an equally 
“unscientific” way of combating an inconvenient fact. 


7From Washburn, Margaret Floy, “A System of Motor Psychology.” In Psy- 
chologies of 1930, edited hy C. Murchison (Clark University Press, 1930), p. 81. 
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Is Man, Then, Essentially Different from the Animal? 


Returning now more directly to our present point — that the ma- 
terialistic evolutionist begs the question, takes for granted that there 
is no spiritual soul in man— we must indicate that you cannot 
prove man’s full nature merely by discovering his skeleton; but you 
can prove man’s full nature from his works and his desires and from 
his worship. For man is obviously different from the animal. And this 
difference is a difference of kind, not merely of degree. Man’s diver- 
gence from the animal makes him weaker and less able merely as an 
animal. As an animal he is lower than other animals; yet he is pos- 
sessed of a higher power, of greater worth. This fact does not need 
proving. What does need proving, though the evolutionist of this 
class shuts his eyes to the fact, is precisely whether these differences 
are of degree, whether man is only accidentally different from the an- 
imal or essentially so. Until that is proved (and the data for its prov- 
ing is right to hand in man himself as we know him), it is a pre- 
judgment, a begging of the question to claim that even a solution 
that calls for the animal ancestry of man is a solution of the whole 
problem and nature of man. 

But to act in that way, namely, to “assume” that the ancestry 
settles the nature, is precisely to be unscientific. It is to close the eyes 
to evidence that stares one in the face in order to be able — itself a 
mistaken notion — to search for evidence which, if found, will not 
further the discussion nor prove the point of mind and will. To act 
in that way is indeed to let dogma override research, to let a prior- 
ism defeat discovery, to be utterly unscientific. 


Does the Catholic Also “Beg the Question” in 
His Query “What Is ManP” 


If it be objected here that we, too, beg the question and take for 
granted the point we hold, which is that man is body-soul, we reply 
with a complete denial.? In the first place, as will appear in the 
course of this chapter, we offer a proof, a valid proof for our conten- 
tion. The materialistic evolutionist, however, does nothing of the 
sort. He merely points to what he calls the scientific necessity of con- 
sidering man as derived directly from the brute. Thereafter he relies 


*Cf. Thomas Aquinas, I, II, q. 94, a. 2, corp. art. “Qui dicit hominem dicit 
rationale.” 
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a priori on his corollary that there is nothing else to be found in 
man but matter. It may help to recall Darwin’s “horrid doubt”; 
and the Great Fear. But the Catholic (or for that matter anyone 
who admits a spiritual soul in man) with great justice points to the 
fact that no explanation has ever been forthcoming to show how 
sensations can become thought merely by becoming inextricably 
complex, highly refined, and deeply mysterious. He points out, there- 
fore, that it is unsafe to prejudge the question or to declare for either 
side before a definite proof is advanced. He demands that at least 
the question be left open. And he has every right to command at- 
tention for his own proofs. These, as we have said, will be presented 
in the course of this chapter. 


Other Reasons Why the Materialistic Evolutionist is Wrong 


Furthermore, it cannot be without a certain value to notice that 
it is a vaunted principle of the American people not to look to a 
man’s ancestry but to his achievement in deciding what he is worth. 
We would merely be “one-hundred-per-cent American” in this mat- 
ter — surely no one can object to that — and look to what man does 
and desires and how he does it and only thereafter decide what he is. 
We do not focus mistakenly on the slime from which he did, or did 
not, come; but on the pictures he paints, the dreams he realizes, the 
ambitions he manifests. 

These are roughly some of the reasons that are behind the Catholic 
Church’s attitude on materialistic evolution. It is not so much the 
account in Genesis that keeps her from falling in line behind certain 
“scientists” and proclaiming the animal ancestry of man in body and 
in soul, but it is the fact that a man — Christ Jesus —lived and 
spoke and taught and loved and died and was God as well as man 
that keeps her sure of her position. It is from the desires and works 
and worship of a man that she knows so surely what man is and that 
she refuses to let her children be won away by fairy tales or de- 
bauched by nonsense. 


The “Desirable” Citizen as Viewed by Catholic 
and Eugenist 


Thus the Catholic and the modern mind find themselves funda- 
mentally divided at the very outset of the investigation. Thus they 
must part company. Their conclusions, drawn from their first pre- 
mises, will be at a variance, too. The great topic of man’s begetting 
illustrates this most pointedly. In the three points — whether man 
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shall be begotten at all, what sort of man is to be begotten, what use 
is to be made of the power of procreation, that is, whether the exer- 
cise of the power is to be an end in itself or merely a means (whether 
passion is to be an instrument or an end) — the conclusions that 
each school reaches are mutually contradictory. 

This phrasing of the problem may seem too bald, too shocking. 
But in fact it is not half so bald, not half so shocking, as the expres- 
sion given to these problems in, for example, Professor Jenning’s 
The Biological Basis of Human Nature. The thoroughgoing eugenist 
is not much worried over what he would probably sniff at as ‘‘mid- 
Victorian prudery.” If he is a scientist, too, he probably is not even 
aware of the crudeness of his language or his thoughts, so completely 
does the eugenist become immersed in his subject and so unmistak- 
ably does the merely animal aspect of his problem engross him. 


Sterilization, an Aim of the Modern Mind 


For example, the eugenists would have us take our stand on the 
principles of the stud farm, however politely they dress up their 
language. Only those should breed who are fit to breed — that is an 
intelligible statement. It is, in fact, the identical language used by 
the Church in her Code of Canon Law where the first prerequisite 
to marriage is that the contracting parties be Aabiles that is, “fit.” 
It is when one comes to determining who may be fit to beget that the 
trouble comes, for it is absolutely impossible to determine fitness 
merely on the physical basis. Persons, not merely bodies, are begot- 
ten. Human beings, not merely animals, are the offspring of man. 
And man’s worth is not always, nor even often, measured in terms 
of his brawn. Many a pedagogue has taught cripples and the blind 
and preferred them as students to some of the brawnier but less 
brainy of his class. Most men have known anemic saints as well as 
bruising sinners. The matter perhaps reaches its monstrous climax in 
the terms of one of the “aims” of the American Birth Control League 
at its first conference in 1921. The “aim” is: “Sterilization of the in- 
sane and feeble-minded, and the encouragement of this operation 
upon those afflicted with inherited or transmissible diseases, with the 
understanding that sterilization does not deprive the individual of 
his or her sex expression, but merely renders him or her incapable 
of producing children.” 

The “aim” is not mere talk. If laws on the statute books mean 
anything, the aim is rapidly being accomplished. By December 31, 
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1929, there was a sterilization law in force in twenty-three of the 
forty-eight States; the number probably has risen since. Unfor- 
tunately, too, for the ideals of our present civilization, the matter 
of sterilization is not nearly so much an economic problem as it is 
one of these nasty manifestations of the modern tendency to glorify 
“sex” above all other things, to raise “passion” to the category of an 
end in itself, forgetting that it is merely a means. 

The positive menace that such a measure as a sterilization bill does 
threaten may be seen clearly in the words of Governor Sproul (of 
Pennsylvania) in his veto message to the bill as passed in 1921 by 
both houses of the state legislature. “If, therefore,” he says, “the 
legislature may, under police power, theoretically benefit the next 
generation by the sterilization of the persons enumerated in this 
bill, it may and should pursue a like course with respect to persons 
affected with many other communicable diseases of a character such 
as to threaten the health of posterity. 

“Besides those afflicted with physical or mental diseases, many 
other persons might be undesirable citizens in the opinion of the 
majority of the legislature.’’ 

His Holiness, Pius XI, speaks with even greater dignity and truth 
when he says in his Encyclical on Marriage: ‘Those who act in this 
way [as for example, the American Birth Control League] are at 
fault in losing sight of the fact that the family is more sacred than 
the State and that men are begotten not for earth and time, but for 
heaven and for eternity. Although often these individuals are to be 
dissuaded from entering into matrimony, certainly it is wrong to 
brand men with the stigma of crime because they contract marriage, 
on the ground that, despite the fact that they are in every respect 
capable of matrimony, they will give birth only to defective children, 
even though they use all care and diligence. 

“Public magistrates have no direct power over the bodies of their 
subjects. Therefore, where no crime has taken place and there is 
no cause present for grave punishment, they can never directly harm, 
or tamper with the integrity of the body, either for the reasons of 
eugenics or for any other reason. St. Thomas teaches this when, in- 
quiring whether human judges for the sake of preventing future evils 


‘Sproul, Governor of Pennsylvania, in Eugenic Sterilization in the Laws of the 
States, by William F. Montavon (National Catholic Welfare Conference), p. 4. 
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can inflict punishment, he admits that the power indeed exists as re- 
gards certain other forms of punishment, but justly and properly 
denies it as regards the maiming of the body. ‘No one who is guilt- 
less may be punished by a human tribunal either by flogging to 
death, or mutilation, or beating.’ 

“Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes, and the light of 
human reason makes it most clear, that private individuals have no 
other power over the members of their bodies than that which per- 
tains to their natural ends; and they are not free to destroy or mu- 
tilate their members, or in any other way render themselves unfit for 
their natural functions, except when no other provision can be made 
for the good of the whole body.’ 


Heredity, a Puzzle for the Modern Mind 


Furthermore, and apart from the morality of sterilization, the 
whole matter of heredity is involved. No one, scientists among the 
rest, agree on the explanation or understanding of heredity. For 
merely scientific reasons, then, it would seem to be absurd to allow 
our legislatures to deny possibly some of the most useful lives the 
right to existence simply because the men who make up these august 
bodies have read up in a book some cocksure theory and are not 
unwilling to give it a try on the “vile bodies” of the unfortunate who 
fall under the power of state legislatures. 

However, as all men have their notions on heredity, it will be 
very much worth our while to quote several men who undoubtedly 
are qualified to speak on the subject. One says: “‘Men of science are 
very naturally so inclined to emphasize what we know and what we 
can predict as a result of our scientific knowledge, that they some- 
times forget to emphasize things that we do not know and cannot 
predict. . . . There is no one on earth that can predict what com- 
bination of qualities will come from the union of any two normal 
persons, and there never will be. ‘Who toiled a slave may come anew 
a prince’ in the next generation by the working out of recombina- 
tions in heredity. . . . Knowledge of these open possibilities must 
inspire our efforts to help our children unfold what is in them; and 
must lend an interest to their progress that any false belief in a set 
and iron law of heredity would crush out. The literally inexhaustible 


‘Pius XI, Casti Connubi. Catholic Mind, January 22, 1933, pp. 38-39. 
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variety of possibilities offered by nature realizes in effect the dream 
that there are unlimited possibilities for any individual.’ 

Another expert, this time in the field of welfare work itself, Burt, 
in The Young Delinquent, says: “The child after all may be suffer- 
ing quite as much from the vice or bad management brought into the 
home by dull or immoral parents as from any dullness or immorality 
that he might himself have inherited. In point of fact, small evidence 
as a rule is procurable to demonstrate beyond dispute that the crim- 
inal proclivities of the parent have been handed down to the child 
by a true biological transmission. Other causes, less hypothetical in 
character, more obvious in their mode of operation, may frequently 
be traced; and their removal is followed in not a few cases by a re- 
form as immediate as it is complete. Many of these provocative fac- 
tors — bad companions, neighborhoods, discipline, example at home 
— are a by-product of the moral laxity of the parents, the degeneracy 
of the family thus operating indirectly through the resulting environ- 
ment instead of directly by its influence on the germ cells. As in 
physical disorders, so in moral, contagion is often mistaken for 
heredity... .”7 

Let it, however, be well understood that the Catholic does not 
argue the morality of sterilization of the “unfit” from the benefits or 
lack of them that would result from such a practice. The matter is 
already decided before we come to observe the possible benefits. For 
sterilization of the “unfit,” as intended by the eugenists, is intrin- 
sically evil, ethically indefensible in itself and therefore may not be 
practised, no matter what the advantages may appear to be. No good 
purpose justifies evil means. 

Indeed, it is because sterilization is forbidden by the Natural Law, 
as the Pope observes, that he condemns it. For man is not full pos- 
sessor of his body, does not have “dominion” over it but only the 
powers of an administrator under God who jealously reserves to Him- 
self the right to life and to the physical integrity of the body. Of 
course man, as a good administrator, may suffer mutilation when his 
bodily health imperatively demands it; he may permit an amputa- 
tion of a gangrened leg, the removal of an inflamed appendix. There 
is a natural and necessary connection in the nature of things be- 


“Jennings, Herbert S., in Suggestions of Modern Science concerning Education, 
(by permission of The Macmillan Company, Publishers), pp. 12 sqq. 
"Burt, Cyril, The Young Delinquent (D. Appleton-Century Company), p. 55. 
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tween the members of the body and the health of the whole body. 
And the members, not having rights in themselves as if they were 
persons, are subordinate to the good of the whole organism. But 
when the attempt is made to say that the citizen is a member of the 
state and may be made to do or suffer what the state requires for its 
own often merely fancied good, then the argument breaks down. 
There is no parity between the rights of a human being, as a member 
of society, and the position of a member of the human body relative 
to the whole. The parts of the body exist for the benefit of the whole 
body, but the citizen does not exist for the benefit of the state. The 
reverse is the case. The state exists for the benefit of the citizen. Its 
power over the citizen only extends to ordering those things which 
the citizen may licitly do. Not everything becomes licit because the 
state commands it. Thus, the state may not play fast and loose with 
the natural rights of the subject. She does not originate those rights 
of man. She finds them in possession and must content herself with 
safeguarding and furthering their legitimate exercise. And, finally, 
the notion that saving expense or bettering the race is in itself a suf- 
ficient motive to justify any means that may seem plausible or apt 
to succeed is a most insidious and pernicious one. It ultimately leads 
to a state tyranny that cannot but be intolerable. And it denies the 
essential distinction, based on nature itself and on the essence of 
God, between morally right and morally wrong actions. 

The quotations, given above, from experts on the uncertainties 
of heredity are intended to help those fair-minded folk, who may be 
at sea in the discussion, to understand how well science after all 
does agree with morality. 


Abortion, Contraception, and the Modern Mind 


In this connection — that science and good morals ought to be 
concordant — it will be helpful to notice the fact that medicine has 
been making tremendous strides toward morality in these later 
years, At various times it was considered “good medicine” to per- 
form abortion when certain types of disease were diagnosed in the 
mother. As progress in medicine has been made, one by one these 
“indications” are no longer accepted as “good medicine” and the 
moral code is becoming more and more adopted as the proper di- 
rective norm for the doctor, simply on the score that it is now “good 
medicine” not to abort where formerly it was so frequetly “indi- 
cated.” Only God knows how many innocent children have thus 
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been dispatched untimely to eternity under the plea of its being 
“good medicine” ;* but every man should take it to heart as a solemn 
warning that medicine and morals ought to be concordant; and 
that, therefore, it is better to hearken to the voice of the Church 
than to the exalted rhapsodies of the eugenists.® 

For the sake of completeness, we shall summarily notice the words 
of the Holy Father regarding the prevention of conception in gen- 
eral. He says: “First consideration is due to the offspring, which 
many have the boldness to call the disagreeable burden of matri- 
mony, and which, they say, is to be carefully avoided by married 
people not through virtuous continence [which Christian law per- 
mits in matrimony when both parties consent] but by frustrating 
the marriage act. Some justify this criminal abuse on the ground 
that they are weary of children and wish to gratify their desires 
without their consequent burden. Others say that they cannot on 
the one hand remain continent nor, on the other, can they have 
children because of the difficulties, whether on the part of the 
mother or on the part of family circumstances. 

“But no reason however grave may be put forward by which any- 
thing intrinsically against nature may become conformable to na- 
ture and morally good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act is destined 
primarily by nature for the begetting of children, those who in 
exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose, 
sin against nature and commit a deed which is shameful and in- 
trinsically vicious.”’?° 


A Page out of History 


Furthermore, history has much to say in behalf of the large 
family. But history has nothing good to say for those who shirk 
a duty because it is hard; nor does history tell us that the child 
who has many things is always and necessarily — or even custom- 
arily — the best citizen in the long run. 

As an illustration, consider the following facts: If the Eugenists 
had had their way, history would undoubtedly need a large re- 
writing; nor is it certain the rewriting would be for the better. 
Lincoln would have had another mother, for Nancy Hanks was the 


°Cf. Clement, G., M.D., Thou Shalt Not Kill: A Doctor’s Brief for the Unborn 
Child (The Peter Reilly Company). 

°Cf. Pius XI, Casti Connubii, pp. 40 sqaq. 
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eighth child in her family. The Southern Confederacy would have 
had to seek another for its first and only President, for Jefferson 
Davis was the tenth child in a family of ten. The Jesuit Order 
would have had to find another Founder, for Ignatius Loyola was 
the thirteenth of thirteen. The Mississippi River would have awaited 
another discoverer, for Marquette was the sixth of six. Trafalgar 
would have had another victor, for Lord Nelson was the sixth child 
in a family of eleven. India would have waited for another apostle, 
since Xavier was the sixth of six. Belgium would have had to be 
inspired and comforted during the war by another than Cardinal 
Mercier, since he was the fifth among seven. Even the Saturday 
Evening Post would have owed its existence to some other than 
Benjamin Franklin, since he was the eighth of ten. Lisieux would 
have had to discover some other claim to fame than the Little 
Flower, since she was the ninth of nine. The American Revolution 
would have lost some of its most colorful heroes, for Nathan Hale 
was sixth among twelve, Israel Putnam was eleventh among twelve; 
and our Navy might have been celebrating some other than John 
Paul Jones, for he was the fifth of seven. The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow would have awaited another chronicler, since Washington 
Irving was the eleventh of eleven. Daniel Boone was sixth of nine. 
Other famous characters in American History might, indeed, have 
been among us but possibly how differently they would have con- 
ducted themselves had they been offspring of small families. George 
Washington was one (the first) of six; John Marshall was one (the 
first) of thirteen; Thomas Jefferson was the third of ten; James 
Madison was first of twelve; and General Pershing was first of 
eleven.”? 


Conclusion of This First Part 


So much, then, for this part of the discussion as to “What man 
is.” The customs of the barnyard are not to control his begetting 
nor the ideals of the brute to determine his actions and his destiny. 
Yet, there is for some a decided attractiveness in the notions which 
we have discussed and dismissed as untenable. They have, too, the 
added danger of being acclaimed as “scientific.” The Catholic, 
therefore, has to be continually on his guard lest he allow himself 
to sympathize wrongly with these advocates of physical perfection 


"Cf. Catholic Mind, April 8, 1928, p. 134. 
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at any cost. A further remark, then, on their position and that of 
the Catholic is justified and even needed. 


The Problem of Immortality 


They give themselves a touchstone to determine value and they 
use that touchstone. They would have it that the life here is all 
the life there is that can be counted on and that, therefore, the 
very best must be made of this life. In half of this idea they are 
quite at one with Pius XI, who says: “The true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of his life, he does not stunt his natural 
faculties; but he develops and perfects them by codrdinating them 
with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely natural 
in life and secures for it new strength in the material and temporal 
order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal.’? But in half of the 
idea, the modern and Pius XI totally disagree. Suppose we put it 
this way. These moderns estimate man’s life as a span: birth 

death. The Pope, however, measures the same life in an- 
other way: birth ————— death ————— eternity. 

There is a “joker” in the Christian system. There is something 
more than a mere span of years to be lived; there is eternity to be 
lived, also. You might put a fulcrum under some point in the modern 
span of life and be confident of balancing the whole. But that 
fulcrum would never hit the center point if you add eternity to 
your span. Life on earth is all off balance unless you reckon with 
the later life also. Life on earth is not a thing in itself; it is a part 
of a greater and nobler whole. To treat it as a whole in itself is 
somehow as if one were to write the life history of some great 
magnate up to the point where his struggles were roughly over and 
success began to dawn; and were to dismiss the life at that point 
and say nothing more of it. That would be a weird thing to do, 
and an incomplete picture would result; the crown and achievement 
must be noticed as well as the sweat and toil. 


A Difficulty in the Way of Proving Man Immortal 


Of course, this idea necessitates proving man immortal. There’s 
a good part of “the rub” for your moderns. They have such a fright- 
ful time with the word prove. They have become so obsessed with the 
experimental method that they have even evolved an “Instrumental 


*Pius XI, “On Christian Education.” Catholic Mind, February 22, 1930, p. 90. 
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Theory of Knowledge.” “The philosophy inspired by industrialism 
is sweeping away the static conception of knowledge which dom- 
inated both medieval and modern philosophy, and has substituted 
what it calls the Instrumental Theory, the very name of which is 
suggested by machinery. In the Instrumental Theory, there is not 
a single state of mind which consists of knowing a truth — there is 
a way of acting, a manner of handling the environment, which is 
appropriate, and whose appropriateness constitutes what alone can 
be called knowledge as these philosophers understand it. One might 
sum up this theory by a definition: To know something ts to be able 
to change st as we wish. There is no place in this outlook for the 
beatific vision nor for any notion of final excellence.’ 

We noticed this difficulty of proving the “unseen” when speak- 
ing of the existence of God. Chesterton and Belloc are never tired 
of reiterating the importance of the point. Indeed, since we speak 
another language than those with whom the controversy is engaged, 
it cannot be too often insisted on that when we say “prove,” we 
mean to involve not only measurement and number as acceptable 
data but also we mean to include principles, and especially the 
principle of efficient causality in the sure and definite mean- 
ing of responsibility for the existence of another thing. We think 
with imponderables; we must argue with them, too." 


Fosdick on Immortality and a Criticism 


As an instance of what I mean I shall quote Fosdick on “Im- 
mortality.” “If some one says that we cannot demonstrate im- 
mortality, we grant that to start with. ‘We do not believe im- 
mortality,’ says Martineau, ‘because we have proved it, but we 
forever try to prove it because we believe it.’ That attitude is 
familiar in science as in religion. Some things in science we believe 
because we can positively demonstrate them. But toward some 
others, not capable of complete demonstration, like the universal 
sway of the conservation of energy or the uniformity of law, we 
keep pushing out our proof as far as we can reach, because we cannot 
make sense of the world without believing them. So in religion 
there are two kinds of truth. The power of prayer to stabilize and 
strengthen the inward man — that can be demonstrated. But im- 


*Russell, Bertrand, in Whither Mankind? edited by Charles A. Beard (Long- 
mans, Green and Company), p. 72. 
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mortality is not like that. Unless you accept spiritualism, you can- 
not prove immortality. But from man’s first groping endeavors to 
find meaning in life he has tirelessly tried to prove it because he 
could not help believing it. Without it human life is ultimately 
shadowed and undone with a sense of unutterable irrationality and 
futility... .”» 

He is “all for” immortality, as you see; but he cannot prove it, 
except experimentally by spiritualism. And there you have it. The 
modern will not accept anything as proved unless it can be got by 
the experimentalist; and so, God and the soul and immortality go 
as anything except postulates of faith. The Catholic, however, does 
not experience this difficulty. He looks at the problem in a rather 
simple but convincing fashion. “If,” he argues, “proof consists in 
scientific data, then before modern science how was man to know 
things for certain?” Realizing that the scientific methods of today 
are fairly recent, whereas man’s need of certain and proved findings 
has always existed, he understands, too, that such a system simply 
cannot be true. Furthermore, he recognizes the reality of imponder- 
ables and feels at home in dealing with them. He digs his teeth into 
such a thing as the abstract notion of cause and hangs on; he main- 
tains that where there are effects to be observed, there must be 
causes at work. He appreciates, therefore, the fact that man in his 
thoughts is handling something which is not and cannot be made 
up of matter, that therefore man must have a thinking power which 
likewise is not matter and cannot be made of matter. 


Thought is Spiritual 


When, for example, man speaks of “justice,” when he resolves 
to practice “virtue,” when he considers his “dignity,” when he 
thinks about “mathematics,” he is using in his mind concepts which 
can never find their material counterparts in objective existence as 
material, ponderable, measureable things. And yet he speaks of 
realities. Were he unable to master these thoughts — and others ~ 
like them — he would never have been able to outstrip the brute 
in mastery over creation. He would have stagnated on the level of 
the brute. He would have been brute. Medicine, architecture, paint- 
ing, philosophy, theology, in all these higher things of the mind he 


*Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Adventurous Religion (Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
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would never have been able to wrap his mind around the ideas that 
are essential for their study. This may sound very abstract but we are 
speaking of abstractions. It is this power in the human mind which 
guarantees that that mind is something essentially different from 
the power we see the brute exercise. 

It seems so sad that because men have discovered a good deal 
about “association” and the kindred ways of the mind of man in 
its work they yet have not seen behind the mechanics which they 
map and chart, and have not pierced through to appreciate the 
fundamental fact that brain cells will never be able to fold back 
on themselves so as to perceive the permanent identity of the 
thinker, and thus to explain consciousness of self and all that it 
entails. If they could only “weigh” a thought, they would be so 
happy; but if they could “weigh” a thought, their happiness would 
be like the purring of a cat or the happy humming of the mosquito 
— animal, like the thing they handle. 


The Soul is Immortal 


These thoughts, then, properly mulled over and studied, enable 
the Catholic to see the warrant for his conclusion that this thing, 
which thinks, cannot disintegrate nor be blown to atoms — it has 
no atoms —and therefore, it cannot stop being, merely because its 
partner, the body, disintegrates. It remains at the will of God. And, 
as that will can be read fairly clearly in the objectives of the things 
He has made, since the soul of man desires immortality and yearns 
so unmistakably for happiness, which he is never to acquire perma- 
nently here on earth, this happiness must be obtained elsewhere 
and this desire of immortality — an appetite — must have an ob- 
jective fact which will justify its existence in a being who is the 
object of the creative act of a wise God. 


Detailed Proofs 


For the sake of greater clarity, we shall line up the proof for 
the spirituality and immortality of the human soul in a more or- 
derly fashion. This will mean a little repetition; but the import- 
ance of the subject justifies repetition. 


The Soul is Substantial 


Starting with a very simple and really uncontrovertible definition 
of the soul, as “the last subject and source of thinking, willing, 
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feeling,” the philosopher proceeds to notice that where there is 
thought, there is someone who thinks. He knows, because his own 
internal experience forces him to know, that thought and volition 
do not merely float about at large. They need a subject of inhesion. 
This subject is the soul (itself not inhering but forming a com- 
posite with the body to give us the “ego”). This last source and 
subject of mental activity is therefore itself substantial. This no- 
tion may be further developed by considering the abiding identity 
of the mind. When we reflect, when we recall, we are evidencing 
to ourselves a fact so self-evident that it needs no argument. 
Throughout our ever-varying experiences (such as the experience 
of growing older yet remaining the same IJ, of having been angry 
and becoming mollified, of having been sad and yet recovering from 
that sadness) we know it is the same I who experienced and now 
experience. We abide; the experiences, which are real enough, pass. 
Were we to remember our experiences as those of another, it would 
mean that we remembered that we were someone else. Such a 
simultaneous affirmation and denial of our own identity is a per- 
fectly patent contradiction. 


The Soul is Simple 


The next step is to prove the simplicity of the soul. When we 
wish to prove the simplicity of the soul, we wish to prove that it 
is not composed of separate parts or diverse principles of any kind; 
consequently that it is not extended. The method of proof is the 
same — from the indivisible unity of consciousness. The impossibil- 
ity of the ultimate source of our conscious life being a composite 
substance will become clearer if we consider the character of some 
particular mental act. 

“Our experience teaches us that we can form various abstract 
ideas, such as those of Being, Unity, Truth, Virtue, and the like, 
which are of their nature simple, indivisible acts. Now, acts of this 
sort cannot proceed from an extended or composite substance, such 
as, for instance, the brain. This will be seen by a little reflection. In 
order that the indivisible idea of, say truth, be the result of the 
activity of this extended substance, either different parts of the idea 
must belong to different parts of the brain or each part of the brain 
must be subject of an entire idea, or the whole idea must pertain 
to a single part of the brain. The first alternative is clearly absurd. 
The act by which the intellect apprehends virtue, beimg, and the 
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like, is an indivisible thought. It is directly incompatible with its 
nature to be allotted or distributed over an aggregate of separate 
atoms. But the second alternative is equally impossible. If differ- 
ent parts of the composite substance were each the basis of a com- 
plete idea, we should have at the same time not one but several 
ideas of the object. Our consciousness, however, tells us this is not 
the case. Lastly, if the whole idea were located in one part or ele- 
ment of the composite substance, this part should itself be com- 
posite or simple. If the latter, then our thesis — that the ultimate 
subject of thought is indivisible—is established at once. If the 
former, then the old series of impossible alternatives will recur 
again until finally we are forced to the same conclusion.’”?® 


The Soul is Spiritual 


This brings us to the spirituality of the soul. Spirituality of the 
soul presupposes its simplicity, for the soul cannot be spiritual, im- 
material, unless it has no parts outside of parts and unless it is not 
a composite in its very nature. But spirituality adds something 
more to the mere notion that the soul has no parts. That a thing 
be spiritual, it must be intrinsically independent of matter; its 
functions — its highest and most proper functions — and its very 
existence must have no intrinsic dependence on a body. It is true 
enough that man feels and grows because he has a soul. This is 
not denied by stating the spirituality of the soul. But this is due 
to the fact that the soul is the “form of the body” and makes it be 
a live thing. However, the soul does not merely animate the body. 
It thinks, it wills. And though rational thought and volition are 
preceded and accompanied by sensations, these sensations are not 
the thought, are really distinct from the thought, are a something 
essentially inferior to the thought. In thinking and willing, then, 
the soul is the only agent, since thought and will are not organic 
functions; they properly admit no localization, no “here and there,” 
no parts. 

The argument may be expressed thus: “Our intellect represents 
what is immaterial and universal. But an organic faculty cannot 
represent what is immaterial and universal, for it acts only in re- 
sponse and proportionally to a material impression from without. 
Therefore, our intellect is not an organic faculty. In other words, 
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rational thought ts intrinsically independent of any boduy organ. 
The soul, therefore, the last source of rational thought, is intrin- 
sically independent of any bodily organ; it is spiritual.’”?’ 

The major needs amplification. It has been proved already in 
what was said of the power of the soul to represent such things to 
itself as truth, justice. Let us repeat. We can think of a spiritual 
Being, God; we can argue about and come to know of our own soul 
in representations that make it definitely appear to be spiritual; we 
can understand truths that are “necessary,” such as the principle 
of causality, of sufficient reason; we can know the meaning of such 
a phrase as possibility, impossibility; we can perceive the logical 
drawing of a conclusion from premises. Universality, possibility, 
logical sequence, these do not constitute a physical stimulus. They 
could not act on or be apprehended by an organic faculty. They 
thus are spiritual; and the agent which performs such feats must 
be spiritual. 


The Soul is Immortal 


Immortality follows quite rigidly on this demonstration. We all 
too briefly indicated the ontological argument; that, namely, de- 
rived from the fact that the soul cannot disintegrate and that it 
therefore is naturally immortal, remaining at the will of God. An- 
other notion can be shortly expressed. As we have never ceased in- 
sisting, the universe is a rational affair; one thing leads logically 
and in fact to another. The appetites, therefore, that all men have 
for happiness, the powers they have that are capable of satiation 
but not on earth, the need there is of final justice — these facts 
point irresistably to the further fact that there must be a happiness 
which can be gained, a satiety which can be attained, a justice 
which will vindicate itself. Unless, then, the world is mad and we 
are madder than any “hatter,” these facts will be accomplished. 
Man will live and live eternally. 


Conviction Is Hard to Secure by Proof Alone 


However, it is always well to recall the perfectly evident and 
very sad fact that men are frequently left very cold by mere and 
sheer reasoning. After all, men reason badly as a general rule, with 
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difficulty, reluctantly. Man will seize every opportunity to put off 
the travail of thought. St. Thomas lists three great classes of men 
for whom thought in any protracted fashion and to any very deep 
conclusion is unlikely; the busy, the lazy, the stupid.’® Besides, 
men somehow find themselves more secure when they can “feel” 
that a conclusion is right. This “feeling” involves interest and ad- 
vantage and a variety of other emotional stimulations. Finally, one 
needs the will to argue and follow the argument. The Catholic 
knows very well that often grace is an item in conviction on these 
fundamental conclusions. 


Note: Grace and Its Part in Securing Conviction 


We introduce here the element of grace for several reasons. In 
the first place, the two courses already studied have made the stu- 
dent largely familiar with the fact of grace and with the kind of 
assistance grace brings to the intellect and to the will. It is proper, 
then, to indicate one of the points in human activity where its 
assistance ought to be most welcome and most advantageous. Be- 
sides, we wish to insist on the fact that God is not aloof and un- 
interested in whatever efforts man makes to find his way but gives 
His invitation, His assistance, His support. 

However, we are aware that the introduction of the idea of grace 
may be momentarily misleading. Because we invoke the assistance 
of grace, and hope that those engaged in searching out, retaining, 
or fortifying in their souls the truths of God will value it and pray 
for it, we do not in any sense wish to intimate that a Catholic’s 
whole religious life depends upon some irrational or nonrational 
element. For the logical and psychological processes involved “ele- 
vating” grace makes no change, and it is not necessary for convic- 
tion, but only for the supernaturality of the conviction. If “rem- 
edial” grace is needed — and it need not be supposed that it must 
always be needed — then its function is to offset ignorance, malice, 
passion, and weakness: in other words, it simply helps a man to 
do the rational thing. Finally, it is quite truly the apologist’s work 
to remove that ignorance, where it may chance to exist. With an 
open mind he will succeed. And even the prejudice will yield often 
enough, for while men may talk more about logic than they use it, 


“Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Appendix to Summa, Pars Prima, II, “Quod divina 
naturaliter cognita, convenienter hominibus credenda proponuntur.” 
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still it is the business of logic to make men be logical; and, for- 
tunately, logic often succeeds. 

However, the mind does often puzzle us by the way in which it 
comes to its conclusions or rejects some proposition. Sometimes all 
this occurs without our being able to give any very good reason; 
and sometimes our assigned reasons are very much suspect, even to 
ourselves. Father D’Arcy has a helpful paragraph on this point. 

He says: “It is certainly true that many arguments in which we 
can find no flaw leave us quite cold, while others touch us to the 
quick. ... It is not our mind which reasons; it is we as human be- 
ings, with tastes and emotions and interests, who reason or listen 
to human arguments. . . . Many listen to arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, and, if unprejudiced, assent, but remain indifferent 
until some day, please God, they realize the value of God and the 
call to act on what they know to be true. That is to say, many 
truths are admitted listlessly and after a while are seen in their 
relation to practice or to what may happen to us or in some new 
context. .. . Another well-known fact is, that owing to natural 
timidity of mind some cannot believe that their views and argu- 
ments are sound until they find an independent witness or hear 
another supporting the same point of view.”?® 


The Physical Make-Up of Man 


And this brings us to the second part of our discussion of 
“What is man?” If you take an average man of 150 pounds weight, 
you will find in him enough fat to make some seven bars of soap, 
iron to make a nail of medium size, sugar to fill a shaker, lime 
enough to whitewash a small chicken coop, phosphorous to make 
some 2,200 match tips, magnesium for a dose of magnesia, potas- 
sium enough to explode a toy cannon, and a little sulphur. You 
could certainly purchase the raw material at less than $1.00. This 
is the material component of the body-soul creature that we call 
Man. 

We append an outline which attempts to sort out for clearer notice 
certain of the essential relations of man and certain of his parts 
or “faculties” and some of the implications that are to be derived 
from these things. 


*D’Arcy, M. C., S.J., The Nature of Belief (Sheed and Ward), pp. 152-153. 
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What is ManP 


I. Man is a composite being: 
A. Body involving growth and sensation (life): 


B. 


1. Bodily members; 
2. Natural faculties: imagination, appetites, sense memory: 
a) Whence in large part arise lust, anger, gluttony, sloth. 
Soul, immortal, made for truth, for good, as knowledge and object 
desired: 
1. Intellect which may: 
a) have difficulties in operating because of structural or func- 
tional defects in the nervous system, 
b) have never been properly stocked with knowledge and ideals, 
c) become fogged and distracted by desire, ambition, etc.; 
2. Will, which: 
a) can be misapplied under the lead of the intellect and sense, 
b) can disregard intellect’s sane warnings and do wrong, 
c) can lead the intellect to perverted judgments, 
d) can, therefore, be the foundation of various vices — lies, 
envies, covetousnesses, pride . . . especially under the assault 
of sense powers. 


N. B. Body and soul must combine in producing and experiencing a 
human emotion. 
II. Man is also a social being: hence we have: 


IIT. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


The family, with its consequences and demands: the marriage con- 
tract, the mutual rights of husband and wife; children, education, 
relaxation, a proper station in life won and supported by the right 
to labor and a just compensation for that labor of whatever sort, etc. 
Society at large: peaceful and cooperative; equitable dealings be- 
tween employer and employee; general human relationships, etc. 
The State: patriotism, law-observance; justice in burdens, equality 
in rewards and opportunities; protection for inalienable rights, etc. 
Certain phases of religion — its social character. 


Man is contingent, dependent on God: 


A. 


B. 
C. 


Life: a true estimate of murder, abortion, capital punishment, 
euthanasia, eugenics. : 

Reverence and love for the Creator — private prayer and worship. 
External, visible recognition of this dependence on God — organ- 
ized religion. 


. The fact of God’s existence brings to the mind of man: 


1. A conviction, backing up the sometimes vague and uneasy state- 
ments of conscience, that these dictates must be obeyed; 
2. An idea of a law-abiding world where rights and duties are guar- 
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anteed by more than the mere power of the individual to enforce, 
protect; 

3. A sense of sin; 

4. A realization that there is a hereafter where present injustices 
can and will be remedied; 

5. A yearning for His Voice so that we be relieved of uncertainty 
on what are felt and known to be most important matters. 


The Catholic finds himself committed, more or less, to the whole 
outline. The ‘modern mind” rather restricts itself to the items in- 
volving the body (and the emotions) and the items listed as So- 
cial. The rest find haphazard, if any, place; but there is really no 
room for them in a system which does not recognize the immortal- 
ity of the soul and God. 


Is the Church Backward in Appreciating the 
New Psychology? 


It is claimed that the interests and attention of the Catholic 
Church have been rather on the theoretical and metaphysical side 
of man and that it was necessary to wait for the modern psychology 
and all its train of experimentation and practice to bring about a 
helpful understanding of the animal side of man. That is very 
largely exaggeration; and for a very simple and easily demonstrated 
reason. For centuries through the confessional and through the 
pulpit the Catholic Church has been directing the most intimate 
actions of mankind, has been recording practice and laying down 
rules. And there is no single item of the “new psychology” which 
cannot be matched in practice in the tremendous body of lore which 
has been gathered by the Church in regard to man’s ways of man- 
aging himself. What is true is that the explanation — and therefore 
at times the understanding of how and why men must act thus 
and so in order to get the best and most economic results, or even 
any results at all — has been furthered by the new psychology. But 
the moral theologies and the books of ascetical theology do not 
need to be rewritten since Freud. 


Man and the “Unconscious” 


To take but one example, the “unconscious” is considered a re- 
cent discovery. But what we call the unconscious is just the neces- 
sary condition of a spirit united with a body in process of realizing 
itself. The “unconscious” is one of the reasons why we drill soldiers, 
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train children, try in every sensible way to make as many as possi- 
ble of our mechanical actions automatic. That was known before 
the term “unconscious” became a key to open all doors to the un- 
derstanding of human actions. It does not require much reading, 
either, in the works of the spiritual writers to realize that the Cath- 
olic Church has always understood the menace there was in mis- 
understanding one’s motives, in not clearly seeing the reasons which 
prompt us to certain sorts of actions; and conversely the tremendous 
gain there would be in appreciating the bent of one’s character and 
the tendencies to which one was subject. 


Abnormal Mental States 


The “new psychology” has opened up ways of penetrating be- 
hind the veil that cloaks so many of our actions — hypnosis, free 
association, various mechanical devices for recording emotional 
resonance; but that is not the same thing as saying that it has 
discovered a new and entirely different sort of man. Surgery, too, 
has invented new instruments and has thus made operations pos- 
sible that before could not be contemplated. However, surgery 
existed and was practised before these new inventions; and gross 
anatomy was the same. But it would be absurd to imagine that a 
new tool means that we therefore have a new object on which the 
tool is to be used. The Mental Hygienist who is ignorant of the 
bulk of the Church’s teaching on mental quirks and difficulties, 
and the methods of treating them, is missing out on a great and 
valuable amount of knowledge. 

Scruples, too, are not new nor are the ways of treating them 
essentially new —if, of course, you except certain immoral prac- 
tices that the new psychology has been known to tolerate and even 
advise. And that newness is not so very new either, since there 
have always been men who taught that the easiest way to rid one- 
self of a trouble was to succumb to it; the easiest way to avoid a 
fight was to yield. 


Practical Wisdom of the Church 


After all, it stands to reason that we are not to have a new heaven 
and a new earth just because science has been penetrating to the 
ultramicroscopic, the subconscious, the nonfilterable. Men have 
lived and motivated their lives for a long time and there really is 
not so tremendously much that is not known about what one can 
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expect from given individuals in given circumstances. The Church, 
I suppose because she was given a necessary knowledge of human 
nature by her Divine Founder, knew and early taught her children 
that an attitude of reverence and devotion was helpful in acquiring 
the interior dispositions which after all were really the important 
thing. The Church knew that “acting as if” one loved one’s neighbor 
would eventually result in that happy condition. The new psychol- 
ogy comes along and proves that every thought has its motor side; 
“that there is nothing psychic without some sort of correlative 
‘behavior.’ The so-called motor vibrations of thought have, in fact, 
been discovered by experimental psychology in the vascular sys- 
tem, in the glands, in the phonetic muscles, in those of the fingers, 
etc... .”?° We know now a little more about the “how” but we 
know very little more about the “what.” 


The Precise Value of the New Psychology 


Nor are we trying to belittle modern methods and discoveries. 
The “how” does help immensely, if I know it, because first of all 
it gives confidence in methods that otherwise had to be taken largely 
on faith. Besides, it lends greater precision to the treatment. But 
it would be a mistake to think that discovering how the human 
being works in this or that activity has solved the control of that 
activity. Softening of the brain is better understood, I suppose, 
than it formerly was and better treated; but that does not mean 
that it can be eliminated just because the process which is occurring 
is open to analysis. 

The “hormones” now come in for much headlining. They tell us 
scientifically a something that we did know before, namely, that 
rage breeds rage and lust breeds deeper lust. They tell us what the 
old ascetic writers were fond of reiterating, “Resist beginnings and 
the rest is fairly easy.” They insist that we should avoid the “prox- 
imate occasions” of sin. They explain why many things, which we 
always knew were dangerous, are so. Insofar, I suppose, they make 
it easier for us to avoid producing emotions and affections in our- 
selves. They make it more apparent just why these feelings rise 
and how they grow. But as motives to morality I am not so sure 
that they are very successful. Tell a lad whose rage at an unsolicited 
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blow is rising to the bursting point that all is accounted for by the 
fact that adrenalin is pouring into his blood stream and he will 
hardly attend to what you say, much less leave off the impending 
battle because a purely physiological phenomenon is being called 
to his attention. After all, it is Ats blood stream and Ais adrenalin 
and ke was hit. 


New Sidelights on Old Problems: Courage, Courtship 


One of the great popularizers of science, I suppose with his tongue 
at least partly in his cheek, writes: “Diabetic patients taking in- 
sulin tell me that the first effect of an overdose is a feeling of form- 
less fear, a vague apprehension, a sense of futility and failure, a 
shiver of anxiety. Their courage can at once be restored by sucking 
a lolly-pop. A variation of a few hundredths of one per cent in the 
glucose of the blood at a critical moment may make the difference 
between cowardice and courage, may determine whether a man 
shall be shot as a slacker or medaled as a hero. Courage is not a 
matter of ‘sand’ but of sugar. In the excitement of combat the 
secretion of adrenalin is stimulated and this causes more sugar to 
be released to the blood and so increases a man’s valor and endows 
him with greater strength. The adrenalin also contracts the capil- 
laries so he will not be likely to bleed to death if he gets wounded.” 

And a little further on he continues: ‘Scents, savors and colors 
are silent and subtle in their sway over emotions, and emotions 
move the world. When the mother advises her daughter that, ‘The 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach’; when the florist ad- 
vertises, ‘Say it with flowers’; when the confectioner suggests, ‘Take 
a box of candy with you when you call on her,’ they are recom- 
mending chemical courtship — the oldest way in the world, the 
method that prevails all through the animal kingdom from the in- 
sects up to mankind. When the poet wishes to play most power- 
fully upon our emotions, he resorts to chemical allusions.” Here he 
quotes from Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes” with its luscious outlay of 
“candied apple,” etc. And then continues: “you will see that he 
said it with polysaccharides and coal-tar compounds, and you know 
how well it worked. They eloped that very night. Keats was a 
chemist before he was a poet. We shall not properly understand 
the world’s great literature until the teaching of English is trans- 
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ferred to the department of chemistry, or at least until the professors 
of English study chemistry.’’! 

I suggested that the learned writer had his tongue in his cheek. 
While stating facts, he is indulging in exquisite fooling. For, be- 
fore all the science that he displays was known, men still did the 
things he speaks of and for the same reasons. Surely it does not 
destroy free will to discover the mechanical or chemical processes 
that are being carried on in the human body over which free will 
has political control. Not everyone who feels afraid yields to his 
fear. And not everyone who “says it with candy” wins his lady fair ! 
Insofar, then, as this knowledge helps, it is good; but it is not 
everything |! 


Man and His Motives 


“Rationalization,” too, is a great term of the new psychology. By 
it is meant an explanation or excuse offered for one’s action which 
is different from the true cause. It is offered to explain such things 
as headaches in students who for one reason or another wish to 
excuse their lack of success in studies with the least embarrassment ; 
or it is proposed as the real reason for breakdowns and other physi- 
cal ailments which thus automatically relieve the patient from en- 
during what he thinks is unendurable, but which he cannot bring 
himself to avoid or escape from in any other way. However, this 
bit of knowledge is no new thing to a confessor who has to explain 
laboriously and in detail to penitents why they must avoid this or 
that action in the future if they wish to keep their souls free from 
sin, why the “proximate occasions” of sin are as bad as the sin it- 
self, why one should not let one’s “nerves” unman one, why one 
should be “above” embarrassment at lack of success. But, of course, 
it does hearten one in giving advice to realize that when you tell 
a person “‘to forget it” and buckle down and get busy, that you are 
not being cruel and you are not really taxing his strength beyond 
what it can physically bear. 

Indeed, this tendency to excuse ourselves is so human a trait that 
it could not have waited for “science” to discover it. It is not only 
the abnormal who like to blame ill success on malign enemies, or 
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on unfortunate lack of opportunity, or on unhappy home conditions 
when young, or on bad luck at critical moments, or on anything 
and everything except the one real cause — one’s own mismanage- 
ment or ineptitude. We grow angry at a dried-up fountain pen, we 
kick the unsuspected stone on which we stumped our toe, we blame 
on a dull razor an ugly cut while shaving when the sharpener lies 
right to hand, we lose our patience over a fire that won’t and cannot 
burn because we have not built it properly. We slyly try to take the 
sting out of criticism or raillery that is about to be directed toward 
ourselves by telling the joke on ourselves and laughing it off. Some- 
times it seems that only with God in the confessional do we try to 
tell our real reasons. Even there we sometimes fail. But all this is 
nothing new — except the word with which we express it. 

The word, rationalization, by the way, offers a handy little port- 
manteau retort to the “new psychologist” who thinks because he has 
discovered the way in which human beings attempt to fool them- 
selves and the world at large that therefore there is no “reason” in 
man, that he is entirely a creature at the mercy of the material 
mechanisms of his brain. For “if there be rationalizations, there 
must be reason, as otherwise we should not be able to tell the differ- 
ence between excuses for conduct and the real motive. If there be 
distortions, there must be right order dimly or clearly perceived ; 
if baleful complexes are produced by fear and the failure to face 
reality, there must be reality to which we can adapt ourselves.”?? 


Too Much Attention to the Material Side of Man 
Leads to Unhappy Distortions 


All this may seem to be taking us far away from our topic, “What 
is Man?” But in reality it is not. Man is a creature who wanders 
through the world as they say an iceberg navigates the sea — one 
eighth above and apparent, seven eighths submerged and unseen 
— hidden in his real self from his friends, hidden, too, and unknown 
to himself. The “modern mind” would say that all that is there is 
subject completely to material analysis and that, as science ad- 
vances, the mysterious ways of man will at long last yield utterly 
to penetration and understanding; the “modern mind” would so 
read the book of human nature that at last it would tell us from 
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- any given stimulus just what response we may expect. That is be- 
cause the “modern mind” focuses, to the exclusion of everything 
else, on the material component in man. 

A mere nominal review of the theories which attempt to explain 
“why men sin” is bewildering. Healy lists: “following the primitive 
notion of demoniac possession came theories ranging from eco- 
nomic stress, atavism, degeneracy, moral imbecility, or the mental 
effects of different forms of epilepsy, to more complex social con- 
flicts and pressures. Recently we are asked to regard brain disease 
and feeble-mindedness as the main causes of crime; but we cannot 
stop at these, for still later theories are that antisocia! conduct is 
due to disordered functioning of the glands of internal secretion, to 
exaggerated native egoism, to compensation for an inferiority com- 
plex, to reactions to an unconscious feeling of guilt held over from 
infantile stages of development.” And he adds, “When face to face 
with a delinquent individual, I am helped very little by these all- 
embracing theories. .. .”?° 

For there is more than merely matter in the delinquent. There 
is free will there. The spiritual mind is there. Man will never yield 
himself wholly to prediction no matter how deeply science delves. 
For man is free and man is body-soul, immortal, spiritual, made for 
God. 

Still, there is much that can be learned about how to manage 
man. Though we take fully into account the factor of God’s grace 
to assist him, yet we know that man has to work as if it all de- 
pended on himself. We have seen how the scoffer would make of 
the idea of God a perilous thing, since it can be caricatured into 
leading man to make a puppet of himself and throw off his sense 
of responsibility, to cradle himself secure from praise and blame 
in a fatalistic acquiescence in what he claims he “cannot help.” But 
we have seen, too, that that idea is a caricature. For man can help 
himself. 


The Proof That Man’s Will Is Free 


The point should not need proving, though it is denied. What 
does remorse mean except that he who experiences it is confident 
that he could have done otherwise? The poignancy of great litera- 
ture precisely is derived from the realization that it could have 
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been otherwise had not passion or greed or folly won the day. Even 
the Fate of the Greeks, hard, compellent, and unescapable, does 
not handle mere puppets. In this respect each one’s own heart 
supplies enough material for regret and remorse to convince him 
who cares to examine that he knows he could have done other than 
he did. When, for example, one really knows that the disaster that 
followed on an action could not have been helped, that he was not 
responsible, the terrific sting is taken from the memory, and heal- 
ing is not far off. 

However we cozen and cajole ourselves, we are never able to 
shake off the ineradicable persuasion that we are free. So very true 
is this that even those who teach and preach a blind determinism 
have to use language which betrays their position. Even they can 
only say in justification for their position that their persuasion is 
a delusion which they must do their best to shake off. Now, when 
you have the whole race consistently, and oftentimes to their own 
intensest interior pain, deluding themselves and unable to shake 
off this persuasion, then you either have a condition where no an- 
swer can be hoped for to anything — for there is no reason in any- 
thing — or you have the fact that man is free, established. 


An American Notion 


The American people, too, ought to be the very last folk in the 
world to find any force or savor in the idea that the individual is 
not free. What becomes of the ringing words “free and equal” that 
they are so proud of? What becomes of the American gospel that 
every man can stand on his own merits and “make himself”? How 
are we to account for the “self-made” men? 

Of course, it is a consoling doctrine for youth when they hear 
that their ebullience cannot be helped, when they are told that they 
are not free and responsible for their performance but blindly are 
led on and cannot check themselves. But beyond the consolation 
such teaching gives and the impetus it affords to headlong casting 
off of restraint, little indeed can be said for it. And even so, it is not 
capable of wiping out the individual’s own comment on his actions 
when he finds himself remorseful. Remorse, too, is a very bitter thing. 


Objections to the Freedom of the Will and Their Answers 


The points raised to illustrate the theory that man is not free are 
really not difficult to answer. It is urged that as the hypnotic does 
things for no reason that he can give, which ts the real reason, but 
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deludes himself with reasons which are false, so the whole human 
race has done and always does the same. Now, aside from the fact 
that the data in this field are not large and not very accurate, it still 
remains that these people can be shown how they have deceived 
themselves and they can easily be made to see — indeed they feel 
themselves — how different was their action while still under the 
post-hypnotic influence from their normal response to situations and 
motives. In other words, with little effort, they quickly recognize 
their condition as abnormal. Everyone knows that we cannot argue 
to the normal actions of men from the abnormal. You do not write 
the prescription for a healthy man that you make up for the one who 
is sick. Again, it is pointed out that so far fewer of our actions are 
really free than formerly was thought — there is so much habit and 
imitation and automatic action — that really it will not be long be- 
fore we have all our actions explained in some analogous manner. 
But, again, the reply is evident. We do not claim that every action 
man performs is free — that would be folly and no one ever seriously 
advanced it — but so long as some actions, though but a single one, 
are free, then the power is intact and the fact is still unshaken. 


Protestantism Misunderstood Man’s Nature 


A further item which it is well to bear in mind, though the need 
of noticing it has diminished enormously since the old-time Protes- 
tantism has lost its control, is the fact that man’s nature is not de- 
praved; it is deprzved — but that change of vowel means a whole 
different philosophy. Pius XI again very succinctly states our case: 
“In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian edu- 
cation is man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity of na- 
ture, with all his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right 
reason and Revelation show him to be; man, therefore, fallen from 
his original estate, but redeemed by Christ and restored to the su- 
pernatural condition of adopted son of God, though without the 
preternatural privileges of bodily immortality, or perfect control of 
appetite. There remain, therefore, in human nature the effects of 
original sin, the chief of which are weakness of will and disorderly 
inclination.” 4 

Man’s nature is deprived. It lacks, as Pius XI says, control. But it 
does not lack the power to control. True, man has not despotic sov- 
ereignty over his members; but he has political control. 
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Man’s Power of Self-Control 


Perhaps it will be as well to explain this point. Political control 
means very much what it appears to mean. As the politician assures 
himself of success and election by working on the susceptibilities 
of his constituency, by making them feel that they are realizing 
themselves and advancing their own best interests in his candidacy, 
so the human being must go about securing obedience and support 
from his whole being. The politician does not merely issue a com- 
mand, ‘Elect me,” and expect a happy outcome. No more does a 
man merely say to his imagination, “Think thus,” and expect to be 
obeyed. If one wishes to wake in the morning with happy thoughts, 
he must drop off to sleep with happy thoughts in his mind. If one 
wishes to counteract a tendency to wrath, he must plan how he will 
avoid those jars and jolts which he can avoid and how he will less- 
en the shock of those he cannot altogether escape. If one aims at 
escaping physical fatigue, he must train himself to be able to en- 
dure hard things. Likewise, in avoiding mental fatigue and tedium, 
interest has to be planned for and sometimes bought at the price of 
much effort. 

The outline which was given above is aimed primarily at impress- 
ing this fact. If one notices how the body and the mind interact, how 
the individual finds obligations arising out of the fact that he is a 
member of society and a child of God, then it may begin to be evident 
how man must bend himself to environment, and draw strength from 
his fellows. By being alive, we are active. By being intelligent, we 
direct our activities to securing the best and most desired results. 
But, Just as man cannot command digestion but must skillfully 
make good digestion possible, so man cannot at pleasure command 
his likes or dislikes, but he can change them, control them in their 
manifestations, and thus finally in their very existence. 


The Will and Sin 


On this point it is as well to notice several traditional Catholic 
sayings and their possible misapplication. One of the basic notions 
which a Catholic absorbs from his earliest years regarding sin is that 
it is something which he is free to do or not to do, as he pleases. In- 
deed, so thoroughly is this a part of the Catholic system that the 
teaching of the Church in regard to sin, the sacraments, or anything 
else, is simply unintelligible without knowing it. And the point is so 
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thoroughly insisted on that St. Thomas, for example, refuses per- 
mission to one who is suffering severe sex temptations to mutilate 
the body in order to avoid the temptations, because sin lies tn the 
will, | 

Some Catholics, viewing this truth, therefore advise others and, it 
would seem, attempt to lead their own lives in such a manner as if it 
were merely a matter of good will and then all were well. While that 
is true in a sense, it is not true in the sense that good will alone is 
enough to rid oneself of temptations, or even that good will is enough 
to win a victory in every moral conflict. Good will plus good sense — 
there is the combination that with God’s grace is enough to win moral 
conflicts, to win them so strikingly that sainthood is the peak to 
which the individual can climb. But much misunderstanding, and 
much waste of effort, and much worry, and many mistakes can be 
avoided if we recall, again with St. Thomas, “In the formation of 
natural things we do not consider what God might do, but what is 
suitable to the nature of things.’ 


An Illustration of Self-Management 


Perhaps an example from a nonmoral problem will help to illustrate 
this. Suppose we are considering the problem of a freshman who is 
taking Latin. Suppose this freshman coasted through his high-school 
Latin — four years of it, too— by traditional aids and some good 
luck, and now finds himself facing the rather grueling course set 
for him by his college. He knows not the conjugations and declen- 
sions, which are the backbone of his study, he knows very little of 
the syntax, almost nothing of the vocabulary. His professor notices 
that while he appears to be trying and volubly protests that he is 
studying as he never studied before, he still is making no headway. 
What then? Is it his good will that is failing? Not at all. But his 
efforts are ill-directed. He must use his good will to put into effect 
the dictates of good sense. He must now learn what is pre-required 
— declensions, conjugations, syntax; and then his good will is able 
to produce effects with the matter in hand. It is silly merely to tell 
the boy to study his matter. The plain fact is that he cannot get his 
matter until he has got other matter required. You cannot.climb 
to the roof without going up the stairs from the basement — if it is 
the basement you start from. If our lad is not well advised and not 
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made to see the need of getting the beginnings in order that he may 
safely and satisfactorily go forward, his good will is very likely to 
desert him after a shorter or longer period of effort. He will see that 
he cannot get along at this rate and he will begin cutting classes, or 
merely loafing through classes, and neglecting all study at home be- 
cause the study that he has tried has been so unsuccessful. It Is a 
common phenomenon — this case — and occurs in every branch of 
study and, I suppose, is as much responsible as any single item for 
“freshman mortality.” It is misinterpreting a truth — that the will 
can control — by not noticing that the control of the will is political, 
not dominative. 


The Will and the Control of Thought 


If you transfer your problem to a strictly moral field and take as 
your example a lad who is troubled more than is normally the case 
with “bad thoughts,” you will find the same formula fit the case. 
He cannot rid himself of his thoughts merely by willing them not 
to exist. He has to go over his vocabulary, his friends, his reading, 
his amusements, his physical age and make-up, his occupations — 
for it is true that “nothing gets into the intellect which was not some- 
how first in the senses.” Maybe, all that such a lad needs to know — 
and this will likely enough be the case if he is a wholesome fellow 
and has wholesome companions and plenty of activity in his life — 
is that such thoughts are as normal as flies in hot weather. Indeed, 
the simile is not a bad one; as flies breed in unwholesome places and 
wing their way into the brightest and sunniest of rooms from their 
hatching place, so do thoughts. It is often a great relief for a lad to 
know just that; for the sudden obscene onset of thoughts which he 
does not find congenial and really does not want, is a something 
which is likely to disturb him and make him anxious. Anxiety is a 
sure-fire producer of evil thoughts. What we fear we will find in our 
minds is something which actually we are inviting into our minds, 
because our fear of it keeps us more or less on the lookout, and be- 
ing on the lookout for a thought means that one is perhaps more 
likely to recall that thought. 


Are All the Sins of Man from the Suggestion of the Devil? 


The adage, “An idle mind is the devil’s workshop,” is very true, 
indeed. And the mention of the devil brings in our second Catholic 
notion which can be overemphasized to the hurt of the individual. 
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St. Thomas again will supply our text. He asks the question: “Are 
all the sins of men from the suggestion of the devil?” And he an- 
swers: “I reply by saying that by way of occasion and indirectly the 
devil is the cause of all our sins, inasmuch as he induced the first 
man to sin, by whose sin, therefore, human nature was vitiated so 
that we are inclined to sin, just as he would be said to be the cause 
of a fire who dried the wood whence it was an easy matter to set the 
wood on fire. Directly, however, the devil is not the cause of all 
men’s sins in the sense that he persuades to each sin. Origen proves 
this from the fact that, even though there were no devil, men would 
have the hankering for food and sex and the like. And this hankering 
could be ill-ordered unless ruled by reason because it is under the 
control of the free will.”?® 


Human Nature is Very Diversified. Individuals Must 
be Treated as Individuals 


A modern psychologist wisely says: “Each of the native tenden- 
cies is a well-spring of energy; whether it shall work for good or 
evil is a matter of its direction to noble or low ends and of wise 
control of it. Without the tendency to anger we should know nothing 
of moral indignation, and our most honorable efforts would lack the 
re-enforcement that anger gives them when we find difficulties in the 
way. Without fear we would be incautious, imprudent, utterly rash, 
without awe, without religion. Without the sex tendency we should 
not only be without children and without the family — the great 
and indispensable school of character — but also without romance 
and the greater part of all we call poetry and drama and art in 
general.’’2" 

Indeed, this idea of noticing and catering to individual differences 
is at the bottom of all Catholic direction of souls. It does not take 
much scrutiny to realize that the very abundance of religious Orders 
and Congregations within the Church is a most suitable adapting of 
human nature, not only to the various works that the immensity of 
the scope of the Church’s activities demands, but also and perhaps 
more to the point, it is a proof indeed how well the Church teaches 
that various characters are better suited for this sort of life than 
another, for this sort of work than another, to this sort of motive and 
stimulation than any other. 
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St. Thomas knows well that the supernatural builds on nature and 
he equally knows that it is wise to capitalize this fact. ‘It is evident,” 
he says, “that virtues perfect us so that we follow in due manner 
our natural inclinations. . . . To every natural inclination there cor- 
responds a special virtue.’?® The Sacred Congregation of Rites, too, 
in a decree, answering the question whether there is proof that a cer- 
tain servant of God exercised virtue to a heroic degree, points out: 
“It is clear that the very foundation laid by nature and even the 
very splendor and amazing beauty of the Church are spoiled when 
one could be so led away as to say that all the saints were formed 
and pictured as if of one and the same plan.” The decree elaborates 
the notion that God loves variety in His saints, that differing men 
and manners — no matter how various so long as they be good — 
can and do reproduce heroicity of virtue, that there is no single yard- 
stick to measure nor formula to express the flowering of individual 
characters into the “perfect stature of Christ.”° 

He, then, who imagines fondly that all Catholics are forced into 
the same mold and must submit to the ruthless eradication and filing 
off of all their personality and individual characteristics is grossly 
mistaken about the teaching and the practice of the Church. It is 
evidence enough in the one who makes such a charge that his ac- 
quaintance with Catholics is indeed limited to an irreducible mini- 
mum. 


The Need for Play 


We will give but one more caution and then bring this chapter to 
a close. The part that play and recreation for adults as well as for 
children is calculated to exercise in affecting moral conduct may seem 
to need little emphasis in this day. Playgrounds, swimming pools, 
parks, outing-grounds are multiplied everywhere. However, as leisure 
is produced so steadily and men who formerly found all their fun 
in their work, or in recuperation after work that they might work 
again, are forced now by the “machine age” to work less and there- 
fore have time heavy on their hands if they cannot intelligently busy 
themselves, it is more and more imperative that we reckon properly 
on the effects of “fun.” Cyril Burt says very significantly: “Among 
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the most impoverished families, illogical as it may sound, what is 
driving the child to crime is usually not the lack of food or clothing 
but the lack of simple pleasures; and to advance money for provid- 
ing the former while making no move to supply the latter may be 
simply wasted endeavor. To many it may seem trifling with public 
funds to put money in the hands of a child when his parents are 
short of dire necessities. But after all it is far cheaper to spend a few 
shillings in giving him pocket-money — the recreation, the toys, the 
sweets that he desires — than to board or lodge him for three or 
four years in a state-supported institution.’”*° 


A Caution and a Rule 


It is the old, old principle which can never be insisted on too much, 
“If you are not content with what a young person is doing, give him 
something else to do.” Then, he can exercise his will power. But if, 
as your principle of self-control, you merely give the oft-repeated, 
staccato, “Go-tell-Willie-he-mustn’t” sort of advice and encourage- 
ment, it is no wonder that he finds little pleasure in well-doing and 
has a hard time elevating his ideals. No one thrives on pure nega- 
tions. Healy’s burglar, interviewed in jail, said something worth not- 
ing: “What in hell do you suppose we think of in all the time we 
have nothing to do?’ It is positive virtue that must be inculcated 
and positive good deeds that must be made to appear desirable. Then 
God’s grace and your good will can act with no more than the normal 
handicaps and then you may expect a show of development and a 
hardy soul. 


Topical Summary 


I. Introduction: Man is different. 
II. Since man is different, his begetting and all that is concerned with 
it will be different: 
A. The evolutionary theory of man’s nature begs the question and 
is guided by an unscientific rule. 
1. The evolutionist and his Great Fear. 
2. This fear groundless in fact and in theory. 
B. Is man, then, essentially different from the animal? 
C. Does the Catholic also beg the question in his query, ‘What 
is man?” 
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D. Other reasons why the materialistic evolutionist is wrong. 
E. The methods of the eugenist for obtaining only desirable citizens 
are based on faulty notions: 
1. Passion is a means, not an end: sterilization. 
2. Heredity, a puzzle of the modern mind. 
3. Abortion, contraception, and the modern mind. 
F. A page out of history. 
G. Conclusion of this part. 
III. The Catholic view — man is immortal — is correct: 
A. The problem of immortality. 
1. A difficulty in the way of proving man immortal. 
2. A modern mind on immortality —a criticism. 
B. The soul is spiritual, immortal. 
IV. More detailed proof of spirituality and immortality: 
A. The soul is substantial. 
B. The soul is simple. 
C. The soul is spiritual. 
D. The soul is immortal. 
E. Reluctance in accepting these proofs due to many causes. 
Note: Grace and its part in securing conviction. 
V. Man is not all soul. What are his other components? 
A. The physical make-up of man. 
B. What Is Man? An outline indicating certain salient notions. 
C. Is the Church backward in exploring the physical side of man? 
Or in using scientific knowledge? 
. Man and the unconscious. 
. Abnormal mental states. 
. Practical wisdom of the Church. 
. The precise values of the new psychology. 
. New lights on old problems — courage, courtship. 
. Man and his motives. 
. Too much attention to the material side of man leads to 
unhappy distortions. 
VI. Man is a free agent: 
A. The proof. 
B. An American notion and doctrine. 
C. Objections — and their answers — against free will. 
VII. Protestant teachings have falsely portrayed man’s nature: 
A. Pius XI speaks on the nature of man. 
B. Exact statement on man’s power of self-control. 
VIII. Even Catholics may exaggerate or distort man’s nature and powers: 
A. Man’s power of self-control. 
B. The will and sin. 
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C. Will power and study. 

D. Will power and the control of thought. 

E. Will power and the devil. 
IX. The human being cannot successfully be forced into a rigid mold. 
X. The human being needs play. 
XI. A wise caution and a practical rule. 
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Chapter LX 
MIRACLES 


Miracles Are a Test and Touchstone of Principles 


It was pointed out in the chapter on Revelation that the dis- 
cussion of principles was the most important part of this course. 
In this chapter we find a crucial test of principles. One man looks 
at religion and says, “Miracles cannot happen.” He says so because 
of his principles. Thus Strauss: “Indeed no just notion of the true 
nature of history is possible without a perception of the inviolability 
of the chain of finite causes, and of the impossibility of miracles.’” 
Another may claim that he holds an open mind about the possibility 
of miracles but that in fact no miracle has ever occurred. Thus 
Renan: “It is not, then, in the name of this or that philosophy, 
but in the name of unbroken experience, that we banish miracle 
from history. We do not say, ‘Miracles are impossible.’ We say, ‘So 
far, no miracle has ever been proved.’”’? But both these men really 
are relying on an antecedent position, a view of God and man and 
the universe which makes it possible for them to dogmatize in the 
denial of miracles. In the face of facts both are willing to shrug 
their shoulders, and in the last ditch to claim they may not know 
what has occurred, but still that whatever did occur was no miracle 
and has a natural explanation. : 


The Modern Mind Is Trained to Skepticism About Miracles 


Indeed, there is a great group of men, a growing group, who will 
always take refuge in such answers. The frame of mind is known 
as the “scientific.” It is a frame of mind which is much applauded, 
which is even considered as a first requisite in certain circles if one 
is to be considered anything but a mere sciolist or a superstitious 
and religion-ridden victim. 

The man in the street, of course, has not much claim to be a 
scientist. His little scraps of misread or misinterpreted lore are only 
enough to blind him to his ignorances and to flatter him into 


"Strauss, David Friedrich, The Life of Jesus Christ Critically Examined (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.), p. 74. 
“Renan, Ernest, Life of Jesus (Little, Brown and Company), p. 71. 
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pontificating on what he considers easy or trivial subjects, such 
as religion or miracles. However, the world of today with all its 
mechanical contrivances, all its marvelous mastery of the forces 
of the physical world, has forced itself into a method of thinking 
which, as it has produced results, is very likely to be overestimated. 
The boy, even in the grades, is taught to question why a thing 
happens in order that he may learn caution in dangerous enterprise 
and skill in all undertakings and, in brief, that he may “use his 
wits.” One has to be alert and inquisitive and distrustful of the 
obvious in a world where science has made its undoubted advances 
by questioning and striving, and by never resting until, as far as 
may be, the question is answered in sure and definite terms. This 
training that is given the young child, and much more the high- 
school and college student, prepares the mind for self-reliance, it 
is said. It is sometimes carried so far that children go to the circus 
to admire the mirth of their elders and to analyze the antics of 
the clown rather than to laugh at them. 

This frame of mind is a very important fact which has to be 
reckoned with in the discussions of this chapter. So skeptical has 
the modern mind become that a percentage of any audience at 
sleight-of-hand performances derive their only pleasure from try- 
ing to catch the trick and not from the trick itself. 


What Superstition Really Is 


‘ Now, this way of thinking has undoubtedly its advantages. But 
the thing can be carried too far. No one, Catholics any more than 
the rest of the world, desires superstition. Superstition is defined by 
the moral theologians as “false religion.” St. Thomas has it as a 
“vice opposed to religion by way of excess . . . because divine cult 
is given either to one to whom it is not due or in a manner which 
is not due.’’* It is superstition to degrade the spiritual to the level 
of the mechanical. But the point must never be forgotten, though 
your modern mind seems totally to ignore it, that there is a spir- 
itual which can be thus degraded, that there is a religion which 
can thus be pursued in excessive ways. 


The Modern Mind’s Approved Reaction Before the Marvelous 


The training that is given youth in these days tends completely 
to ignore the spiritual. We have seen something of this when 


—_ ee 


“St. Thomas Aquinas, IT, II, q. 92, a. 1 
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engaged in giving the proofs for man’s immortality or for God’s 
existence. Youth must find an answer, a mathematically exact an- 
swer whenever possible, to all its questions; and that answer must 
never involve what is called an incalculable element. Such an in- 
calculable element is anything which cannot be reduced to number 
and measure. Perhaps an illustration will clarify all this. Suppose 
an Indian fakir throws his rope into the air and before the aston- 
ished eyes of his audience climbs up that rope. There was a time, 
if such a thing were done (or could be done) before an American 
audience, when those watching would react, some perhaps even by 
crossing themselves and feeling vaguely that the devil must be in 
the performance; others, by stunned amazement; a few, by 
pressing closer to discover how the trick was worked. 

Now, no one objects to a prudent distrust of the marvelous. The 
Catholic, just as well as any other, is taught to be on his guard 
against rash acceptance of miracles. Indeed, prudence —a virtue 
much esteemed in the Catholic Church — warns every sane man 
to “prove the good” lest there be an unwholesome deception in 
what is too easily admitted. But it is one thing to be prudent and 
quite another to be prejudiced. It is one thing to wish to reassure 
oneself and another to take as a principle of judgment that there 
is nothing in the world but the obvious or, at any rate, nothing but 
things which can be naturally explained. 

Men who adopt the latter attitude are the chosen material for the 
modern scientific training. They are prepared to admit no force but 
the natural. They know of no force but the natural. They will hear 
of no force but the natural. When they cannot find that force, they 
say: “There is a natural explanation. I merely do not yet know what 
the natural explanation is.” Perhaps they leave it there. Maybe they 
continue to investigate. As they admit no devil and scarcely admit 
of God, they discount all marvels and find only a challenge to 
research in the unanswered, always adding that God and devil must 
be left out of the research or else scientific disaster will infallibly 
follow. 


The Admirable Sanity of Outlook Taught 
by the Catholic Church 


This way of thinking is itself a sad but good example of super- 
stitious thinking. For it is a glorification to excess of the material : 
it is expecting from the material what the material cannot give. Tt 
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is attributing a power and a force to the material which that same 
material can never have. The Catholic Church, as usual, holds a 
middle course. She admits the power of the natural. She likewise 
admits the power of the spiritual. She is very hard to convince that 
the spiritual has been at work so long as it is possible to explain 
the occurrence in terms of physical forces. But she clings deter- 
minedly to the fact that there is a spiritual, that this spiritual can, 
under given and ascertainable conditions, exert influence on the 
material, that the devil is powerful and God infinite, that both 
have been known to work in the world, that both again will work 
in the world. She refuses excess in either direction. She is unwilling 
to attribute spiritual power to physical things unless it can be 
proved that that spiritual power has been at work; she is fixedly 
opposed to ascribing such powers to material things as are beyond 
their competence. She alone in this topsy-turvy world has known 
how to keep her balance under the impetus of discovery on the one 
hand and skepticism on the other. She has her scientists, great 
names in the world of discovery. But her scientists know the value 
of their tools and do not attempt to build a world or work in one 
where there is no room for God or for the spiritual. 


The Cognoscibility of a Miracle Questioned 


In line with this dogma of the modern mind, that there is no 
spiritual agent, or that such an agent never can work in the world, 
is its corollary. It is the objection of Renan, quoted in the opening 
paragraph. It amounts to this: “No report, wherein it is told that 
a spiritual agent has acted in the material world, can ever be 
verified.” The Catholic theologian is accustomed to treat this 
problem under the heading of the cognoscibility of miracles. The 
criteria employed in explaining this problem may be expressed in 
the following questions, to all of which the Catholic gives an affir- 
mative answer. “Can I be certain that the event happened as it has 
been described? Can I be sure that no physical force is able to 
produce the effect ? Can I know whether God has been the agent ?” 
These questions cover what is technically known to the theologian 
as the historical, philosophical, and theological truths. 

For the present the first of these questions will be explained. The 
others receive their explanation in the course of this chapter. 

Now, the modern mind approaches the problem of the accounts 
of miracles somewhat thus. It capitalizes the fact that many men 
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are gullible, that accurate observation is not generally the charac- 
teristic of man. It so exaggerates a fact — the fact that possibly it 
is more likely that a witness should be mistaken in his report than 
that a law of nature has been set aside — that it completely leaves 
out of calculation and account another fact. It overlooks the fact 
that there are circumstances wherein a man can be watchful, 
observant, unbiased, accurate, and correct in an account of a 
happening. 

The modern mind can see only one thing when the report of 
a miracle is discussed, and that one thing is that credulity has 
sometimes reported as a miracle a happening which was not 
miraculous. It is undoubtedly true that some Lives of the saints 
afford instances where zeal outran discretion and where accounts 
were given of the miraculous where no such thing occurred. Father 
Thurston has sometimes noticed these regrettable instances.‘ Father 
Delehaye, the Bollandist, has written a book which he calls The 
Legends of the Saints wherein he, too, gives examples of misguided 
exaggerations of piety. 


Explanation of the Objection to the Cognoscibility of Miracles 


This fact — that exaggerations have occurred in reports of the 
miraculous — needs an accurate explanation. In the first place, no 
one of any intelligence maintains that because mistakes occur in 
history there is therefore no true history. No one who pretends to 
any power of thought will maintain that because a particular re- 
search has failed once, twice, or even a number of times, therefore 
the research must be abandoned as fruitless. Certainly scientific 
men are continually rechecking and restating their theories but 
they do not therefore abandon those theories. Huxley tells how 
he had worked out what he considered to be the correct genealogy 
of the horse only to have to revise his work when he came to study 
the Yale collection of fossil remains. He was convinced that the 
horse had a genealogy. He acknowledged his first mistake and 
attempted to rectify it. But he did not give up his theory simply 
because he had once been proved wrong. Huxley, again, came out 
with his discovery of what he called “Bathybius Haeckelii” — the 
lowest of living things, as he thought. He was disabused of his 


‘Cf. Thurston, Herbert, S.J., “The Need of Sifting Evidence.” The Month, Vol. 
142 (1923), pp. 46 sqq. 
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notion by subsequent study but that did not check his ardor noi 
hope of finding what once he had thought to have.® The point is this. 
Once a man has a theory, no amount of error in pursuing his theory 
is likely to make him give it up. Only a positive disproof will do 
that, if indeed it will. Such is the method of science when at work 
in its own field. That same science, when it steps over to criticize 
religion, seems to feel justified in discarding its consistency. For, it 
will deny that a miracle can be known because some reports of 
miracles can be proved to be erroneous. 

Even the most elementary study of logic puts the student in 
possession of this priceless bit of knowledge—that an argument 
is not valid that proceeds from the particular to the universal. Let 
us grant, and readily grant, that some reports which claimed to give 
an account of a miracle have been discovered to be errors. What 
giant effort of intellect can be sufficient to conclude that therefore 
no account of a miracle can be true? The point should need no 
laboring. The modern mind admits it, too, for everything but 
miracles. But on this point the modern mind simply goes deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 

This point may be summed up thus: Miracles are facts or they 
are nothing. If they are facts, then all the principles and philos- 
ophies and arguments in the world are of no avail against them. 
But whether they are facts or not is to be determined, like all other 
facts, by observation, either personal or reliably reported. A genuine 
philosopher or scientist opposed to miracles would accept them 
when well reported, as he would accept new facts, however up- 
setting they might be to a favorite theory. 


Methods of Discrediting Testimony Offered in Support 
of a Miracle 


The modern mind is not interested in the credentials of the one 
who reports the facts of a miracle, is not concerned to test him 
by the ordinary standards applied to witnesses. It simply dismisses 
him at once without discussion. “Mistaken” may be said of him. 
“Deluded” is more likely to be the word applied to him. It is even 
known that “fraud” is shouted after him. 

The story is told of Dr. Alexis Carrell, the illustrious present 


°Cf. Huxley, Thomas H., Life and Letlers of T. H. Huxley, by his son, Leonard 
Huxley (D. Appleton-Century Company), I, p. 495; II, p. 6. 
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head of the Rockefeller Medical Institute, that he left France and 
came to America partly, at least, because he persisted in maintain- 
ing his impartial account of the cure of a little girl who had been 
his patient and had been cured at Lourdes, and by this persistence 
cut himself off from any chance of joining the Medical Faculty of 
the University of Lyons.® LeBec tells a somewhat similar incident 
which occurred to a friend of his. The story is worth retelling. 

“Our colleague, Father Gemelli, when he became a Franciscan, 
had personal experience of the impossibility of discussing questions 
concerning the miraculous with opponents determined to reject all 
supernatural cures. 

“In January, 1910, at the Medical Society of Milan, the 
Assoctazione Sanataria Milanese, of which he is a member, Dr. 
Gemelli put forward the scientific reasons which had led him to 
conclude that there were cures outside natural law. 

“A dozen doctors replied, and they all commenced by affirming 
their adhesion to a positivist philosophy which rejects the mirac- 
ulous. Some would not discuss the matter at all, but replied by a 
disdainful silence. Others asserted that autosuggestion could pro- 
duce the callus of a fracture, as in the case of De Rudder [which 
we shall discuss at length], by some physiological law to be dis- 
covered later. Many rejected the evidence of the Belgian doctors 
on the plea that they must have been deceived. Others, again, 
accused Gemelli of having falsified the facts he presented. They 
accused him of deceit because unwittingly he had attributed to Dr. 
Dubois, of Berne, a statement which had really been made by Dr. 
Berillon of Paris. 

“One doctor clamored for a radiograph of De Rudder’s leg taken 
before the cure. This exacting personage was apparently ignorant 
of the fact that radiography did not exist in 1875. This gross 
ignorance makes the enormity of his objection better understood. 
They ended by reproaching Gemelli with having left the Socialist 
party, of which he had been one of the principal orators.” 


A Remark on Such Methods 


Such prejudice is appalling among scientific men. It is justified 
by them in the name of Science; but no name can justify such blind 


°Cf. The Facts of Lourdes and the Medical Bureau, by Dr. A. Marchand (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd.), pp. 111 sqq. 
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a priortsm. For human testimony can be reliable. It is commonly 
admitted as of value under proper safeguards. Perfect certainty 
can be obtained by the witness of competent men. To be obvious — 
how else does the world at large assure itself of the facts of history 
except by admitting the testimony of men as recorded by the his- 
torians? To the question, “Could the witness know the facts?” an 
affirmative answer can be given. And in like manner, one can 
guard oneself against deceptions, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of the witness. As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church herself 
gives a hardy example of prudent doubt every time her tribunals 
take up the question of a particular miracle, as happens regularly 
when the Process of Beatification or Canonization is undertaken. 

More will be said of this later in this chapter. Our point at the 
moment is to indicate the tendency and the attitude of the modern 
mind toward miracles. When that is understood, half the puzzle- 
ment that normal Catholics feel in face of the skepticism exhibited 
by the learned world — by parts of it, that is—— when there is 
question of a miracle, ought to be dissipated. 


Christ and His Demand for Docility of Mind 


One more little point on this topic before we advance. Several 
times it is recorded of our Lord in the Gospels that He stood and 
cried: ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” The words are just 
a trifle puzzling, until we recall that He had to lash out at the 
hypocrisy of some of His opponents. While it is unwise, and mav 
be unwarranted, in their present state of knowledge, to accuse 
directly of hypocrisy or deliberate unfairness, all those who refuse 
to credit a miracle, or to discuss one, yet it is well to remember 
that since our Lord Himself met opposition and incredulity and 
malicious opponents, who belittled His teaching and would not 
accept His proofs, so it is not strange that the same frame of mind 
should have survived until this day and is still met with. “The 
servant is not above the Master,” He once said. 


The Vatican Council Speaks 


Now, to continue with our topic, we find that the Catholic — as 
opposed to the modern mind — believes in miracles as a possibility. 
allows himself in times of stress to hope for them whether for him- 
self or for others, uses them as one of his strongest apologetic argu- 
ments in demonstrating the truth of his Faith. His position is 
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authoritatively given him in the words of the Vatican Council. The 
Council clearly states: “If any one shall say that miracles are im- 
possible, and therefore that all accounts regarding them, even those 
contained in Holy Scripture, are to be dismissed as fabulous or 
mythical; or that miracles can never be known with certainty ; and 
that the divine origin of Christianity cannot be proved by them: 
Anathema sit.’’® 


The Importance of This Teaching 


There could be no clearer statement of the fundamental opposi- 
tion between the two minds. Practically, the Catholic Church is 
committed to stand or fall on the question of miracles. The proof 
of the divinity of Christ relies on miracles. The whole economy of 
God’s dealings with and teachings for man is bound up with her 
teaching on miracles. For miracles are God’s means of certifying 
His messengers and His message. Fundamentally it would appear — 
apart from the animus so often encountered in the discussion of 
miracles — miracles present a problem both of physics, for natural 
laws are set at naught, and of epistemology, for the truth-finding 
power of the human mind is in question and under fire. Unhappily, 
however, men whose “principles” force them to reject all miracles 
and even to reject them a priort and without investigation are in 
need of more than philosophy or science to bring them out of their 
miserable condition. They frankly need the grace of God in over- 
whelming bounty. Sometimes it would appear that they are to our 
seeming little, if at all, inclined to admit that they do need His 
grace. 


A More Detailed Account of the Catholic Teaching 
on Miracles 


It has been noticed, perhaps, how often we have mentioned the 
word principle in this chapter. It is time, then, to see more exactly 
what are the principles which guide a Catholic in his thought along 
these lines. According to what we have seen in previous chapters, 
God is a Person, intelligent, able to will, capable of guiding and 
loving man. Man, on his side, is of sufficient worth in God’s eyes 
that for his sake Omnipotence will, as it were, exert Itself and the 
divine Love will glow. Man, further (in view of the fact of a 


*Denzinger, Enchiridion, 1813. 
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revelation from God) imperatively needs guarantees that his deal- 
ings precisely are with God, that his duties are prescribed by God, 
that his knowledge in many instances is communicated from God, 
that his future is promised him on the word of God. Furthermore, 
we hold it as clear and indisputable that man is capable of knowing 
things for certain— even things told him by God. Besides, the 
Catholic holds that God has imposed laws on nature which it is to 
follow, and these laws constitute the principle from which nature 
draws its uniformity of action. Moreover, it is held that the Creator 
has the power to produce in creatures effects outside their intrinsic 
capacities whether physically, as in curing disease, or morally, as in 
working such a reformation as that which occurred in St. Paul on 
his way to Damascus, or psychologically, as happens when a 
prophecy is communicated to man from God. 


What Miracles Are Not 


Finally, it is necessary to understand just what the Church does 
teach in regard to miracles for, as we ought to know very well 
by this time, frequently the position of the Church is caricatured 
and then this caricature is disproved as a silly thing. Miracles, then, 
in the mind of the Church are eternally planned in the same wise 
decrees which impose both the natural laws and the occasional 
exceptions to them; and they are decreed for some worthy, loving 
purpose. Miracles, therefore, are not divine after-thoughts, remedy- 
ing an otherwise imperfect plan. God is not taken by surprise and 
forced thus to devise new measures to effect His Will. God, too, is 
not to be considered as if He were a “limited, constitutional 
monarch,” nor is there any element of capriciousness or indecision 
in God’s act when He works a miracle. For all men are not equal 
in God’s sight, in the sense that He is not free to select some in- 
dividuals for exceptional favors, as He undoubtedly selects some 
for exceptional trials. And finally, the absurd idea that chaos would 
result if miracles were once admitted as possible is a complete and 
radical misinterpreting both of the laws of nature and of the 
purposes and uses of miracles. Certainly the possibility of miracles 
— and their occurrence — does not put natural laws at the mercy 
of man’s will, that is, does not produce a condition in the world 
where man can at his pleasure interfere with the natural workings 
of nature. Miracles are done at God’s good pleasure and wisely by 
Him. It is also true that God does no injustice by working a miracle. 
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Is hurt done a fire which is not permitted to burn or to a disease 
which 1s not permitted to wreak its full havoc? 


St. Thomas Aquinas and Miracles 


The really important thing for a Catholic is to understand all this 
teaching of the Church about miracles and their purpose. Then only 
in the light of this clear and reasonable doctrine is it possible 
properly to defend the position of the Church. St. Thomas Aquinas 
expresses so very excellently the purpose and place of miracles in 
the Catholic system that he will repay quotation. In answer to the 
statement, “That there is no lightmindedness in assenting to Truths 
of Faith, although they are above Reason,” he says: 

“The Divine Wisdom, that knows all things most fully, has 
deigned to reveal these her secrets to men, and in proof of them 
has displayed works beyond the competence of all natural powers, 
in the wonderful cure of diseases, in the raising of the dead, and, 
what is more wonderful still, in such inspiration of human minds 
as that simple and ignorant persons, filled with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, have gained in an instant the height of wisdom and 
eloquence. By force of the aforesaid proof, without violence of arms, 
without promise of pleasures, and, most wonderful thing of all, in 
the midst of the violence of persecutors, a countless multitude, not 
only of the uneducated but of the wisest men, flocked to the Chris- 
tian faith, wherein .doctrines are preached that transcend all human 
understanding, pleasures of sense are restrained, and a contempt 
is taught of all worldly possessions. That mortal minds should 
assent to such teaching is the greatest of miracles, and a manifest 
work of divine inspiration leading men to despise the visible and 
desire only invisible goods. Nor did this happen suddenly nor by 
chance, but by a divine disposition, as is manifest from the fact 
that God foretold by many oracles of His prophets that He intended 
to do this. The books of those prophets are still venerated among 
us, as bearing testimony to our faith. This argument is touched upon 
in the text: Which [salvation] having begun to be uttered by the 
Lord, was confirmed by them that heard Him even unto us, God 
joining in the testimony by signs and portents and various dis- 
tributions of the Holy Spirit (Heb. ii, 3, 4.). This so wonderful 
conversion of the world to the Christian faith is so certain a sign 
of past miracles, that they need no further reiteration, since they 
appear evidently in their effects. It would be more wonderful than 
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all other miracles, if without miraculous signs the world had been 
induced by simple and low-born men to believe truths so arduous, 
to do works so difficult, to hope for reward so high. And yet even 
in our times God ceases not through His saints to work miracles 
for the confirmation of the faith.”® 

Though that was written many centuries ago, it is true still and 
still most appositely expresses the position of the Church. Against 
such reasoning and explanation as we have given thus far, the 
modern mind rises up in a solid phalanx. Let us see again some 
of the things the modern mind does say. 


A Modern Opponent of Miracles 


The Reverend Percy Stickney Grant, an Episcopalian, who some 
time ago was a thorn in the side of his bishop, thus addressed the 
latter :'° “I cannot love God with my mind and at the same time 
believe that the laws of nature were ever violated; for the simple 
reason that God Himself has taught me, as He is teaching all our 
sons and daughters in every modern University of the Western 
World today, that those laws are immutable throughout eternity.” 


Background and Consequences of This Denial 


It is a categorical statement. It is a portent to be observed that 
he endows the universities with an infallibility which he refuses any 
other thing on earth; it is an equal portent that he makes those 
Universities the mouthpiece, as it were, of the Almighty. He might 
have paraphrased another so-called prophet of earlier times, “There 
is no God but science and the universities are its prophet.” The 
reverend gentleman has definite ideas of God, too. He would have 
little shrift for an earthly father who did not make exceptions for 
his beloved children in the strict diet and routine which he might 
lay down for them as necessitated by the requirements of their 
education. But the reverend gentleman will not allow the Almighty 
to have concern for the troubled minds of His children and to speak 
to them for their comfort and consolation. His God must be a God 
who has walled Himself off and broken communication with His 
world, who delights only in the play of material forces, and sees 
no joy in delicately winning and solacing His rational creatures. 


"Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 6. (Father Rickaby’s translation.) 
Cf. also Newman, Grammar of Assent (edition of 1895), pp. 456-492. 
*New York Times, Jan. 23, 1923. 
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‘A God, such as the quotation shows, is not a God to whom one can 
pray, is not a God who could have planned and carried through 
the Incarnation. He is a God of test tubes and measuring devices, 
and He speaks only through the mouths of men who man the 
microscopes of the universities. Such a God, of course, is quite 
different from the God of Christianity, as Christianity has hitherto 
been understood. 

The position taken regarding miracles in the quotation is a good 
illustration of our statement that one’s preliminary principles 
determine one’s attitude toward miracles. We hardly join issue 
with Mr. Grant except on the nature of God; and since we so 
definitely disagree as to that nature, there is nothing more to be 
said. But it is well to note where the disagreement lies. Were one 
to argue with such an opponent, the argument would be futile in 
case one began with anything less fundamental than the nature 
of God. Only when agreement had been reached on that point could 
further accord be hoped for. 


A Speculation 


It would, perhaps, be momentarily arresting to discover what 
reaction, if any, would be provoked by the ultra-modern idea in 
science that within the atom among the ultimate elements — as 
we now know them —the former reliance of so many is com- 
pletely shaken, that the “laws” which Grant so proudly proclaimed 
as immutable throughout eternity are coming to be believed as not 
laws and not immutable, or at least, not predictable. That such a 
notion would cause Grant to alter his fundamental viewpoint is 
quite unthinkable. He would merely absorb this new idea and go 
along the same path. For the same universities which announce this 
new view still reject miracles; and the universities are his warrant 
that it is the voice of God who speaks. Besides, such as Grant un- 
doubtedly will be found to be of James’s opinion which is to the 
effect that the empiricist does not concern himself with the source 
of his hypothesis but only looks to see whether the “drift of think- 
ing’ keeps confirming it. If so, he takes his hypothesis as true and 
for him “to be true’ means to be confirmed by the “drift of 
thinking.’ 


"Cf. James, William, The Will to Believe, p. 17. 
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A Famous Doctor Condemns Miracles 


As the quotation of the Reverend Mr. Grant was from the news- 
paper, so another comes to hand from the same source, illustrating 
the need for a Catholic of being well informed on the subject of 
miracles. In the St. Louis Globe Democrat for December 5, 1929, 
Dr. Charles Mayo is reported as saying (he is speaking of 
occurrences at the grave of Father Power at Malden, Mass.) : “We 
still have with us the age of miracles and superstition. In Massachu- 
setts at this time thousands of people are daily visiting the grave 
of a young ecclesiastic who died sixty years ago. Those who visit the 
grave believe it is just as effective for cure of one disease as another. 

“There will always be apparent cures of this type, because many 
persons with uncontrolled emotions only think they are sick. They 
throw away crutches or canes or smoked glasses. While they are 
objects of wonder they will remain better, but when they have to 
go to work again their disabilities return.” 

Appositely enough, Dr. Mayo’s words would seem to be confirmed 
by another clipping: “Because he maintained he had been cured 
of injuries by prayer, E. H. Boush, a former employee of the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works, may lose a compensation granted him under 
the employers’ liability act of Virginia. 

‘“Boush was injured while at work. He attended a prayer meeting 
conducted in a tent here by the Rev. A. C. Garr, an agent of Mrs. 
Aimee Semple McPherson of Los Angeles. Garr said he was a healer, 
and when Boush came upon the platform he caused a sensation. 
He left the platform saying he had been cured. The Richmond Cedar 
Works immediately stopped his compensation because under the 
law a person must be disabled in order to receive money for injuries 
suffered in the line of duty. 

“Boush appeared before the Virginia Industrial Commission, 
which is trying to decide the case, and stated that the prayers did 
not give him permanent relief. He claims he is still incapacitated. 
Boush appeared today walking with the aid of a stick. He said 
the pain had left him when Garr prayed for him but returned after 
the latter stopped praying.”?!? 

The story so well confirms the words of the famous surgeon that 


"St. Louis Post Dispatch, September 21, 1927. 
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it might have been written just for the purpose. What may the 
answer be? 


Catholic Cautions Regarding Miracles 


Now, the first thing to be done is to be sure that we and they 
ure speaking about the same thing. What, then, is a miracle? In 
any book of Catholic apologetics, you will find a miracle defined 
in somewhat these terms: “A miracle is a fact, outside the course 
of nature, perceptible to the senses, explicable only as the direct 
act of God.” If, then, natural forces are adequate to explain any 
given event, it is useless to look to God as the agent. That, too, is 
very good theology. Remember the quotation from St. Thomas 
already used: “If it be said that God could avoid this [a certain 
natural result], we answer that in the formation of natural things 
we do not consider what God might do; but what is suitable to 
the nature of things.’ 


A Modern Instance Where the Church Acts Very Guardedly 


First, then, were the happenings at Malden miracles? Many of 
the populace may well have imagined them and that not merely 
because there is still a good deal of superstition in the world — as 
Dr. Mayo suggests— but because suffering humanity cannot 
convince itself that God is far off and walled away. They will have 
it that God can and does hear the prayers of the wretched. To a 
man who believes already in the power and possibility of miracles, 
the happenings may indeed well have seemed miraculous. However, 
the officials of the Catholic Church, who also believe in miracles, 
did a customary thing when they closed the cemetery and refused 
to pass on the occurrences there until a “competent tribunal’ had 
had time and opportunity to examine the facts and apply the 
necessary criteria. We do not expect too much evenmindedness and 
too much learning in a casual crowd. That were not wise. The 
Church knows that many marvelous things can happen and not be 
miracles. Dr. Mayo is relying on the power of suggestion and, 
perhaps, on hysteria— that strange thing that lays hold of an 
individual and for the moment transforms him and gives him a new 
strength and a new hope and apparently relieves him of old ailments. 
Dr. Mayo knows what strange things these two — suggestion, hys- 


“Thomas Aquinas, I, q. 76, art. 5 ad 1, 
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teria — can accomplish, because he is a doctor and it is his business 
to be acquainted with such physical things. 


An Ejighteenth-Century Pope Anticipates the Modern Doctor 


However, the Catholic Church, too, would appear to be equally 
well acquainted with hysteria and suggestion. Several centuries ago 
(1747-51) one of her popes wrote what is called a “classic treatise” 
on the whole subject of Beatification. Necessarily in such a work 
he spoke of miracles, their diagnosis, and all that pertains to them. 
He, too, like Dr. Mayo, warns against hysteria. His very words are 
quite pertinent: “When it is a question of hysteria, it will not do 
to make the miracle consist in the disappearance of the crises, but 
in the disappearance of the morbid state which produced them. It 
is to be noticed that hysterical women are subject to natural crises 
which may produce an entirely normal disappearance of their ill- 
ness. It will then be very difficult to hold such cases as miraculous. 
If sometimes the postulators of causes of beatification have tried 
to do so, J have never seen them succeed.” 


The Pope a Better Scientist Than the Doctor 


Benedict XIV had in mind about the same notions as did Dr. 
Mayo, allowing, of course, for the fact that medicine has advanced, 
especially in its knowledge of nervous diseases since 1747, the date 
at which the Pope wrote. But, the Pope also knew that there are 
many more diseases than merely nervous ones. So, too, must Dr. 
Mayo. But it would appear that the latter generalizes rather fantas- 
tically: “Hysteria will simulate miracle; therefore, all cures that 
are claimed to be miraculous are due to hysteria.” The Pope is really 
the better scientist as he refuses to generalize beyond his data. For 
the Pope then knew of other cases where hysteria could not possibly 
have a controlling influence, or any influence, and he knew that in 
these cases miracles did happen. Besides, even in cases of hysteria 
he was willing to see the intervention of Almighty God “in the dis- 
appearance of the morbid state,” because there, too, there is room 
for a radical cure. But it should be enough for our present purpose 
to have called attention to the fact that Pope and Doctor are aware 
of the same facts and still go their different ways. 


“Benedict XIV, quoted in LeBec, op. cif., p. 14. 
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An Ignoble Evasion of a Miracle 


For in this matter of miracles, as we might expect since it is 
crucial, both sides are adamant. The “modern mind” consistently — 
if not logically — will never admit a miracle. To its shame it has 
been known to go to the length of a lie to save its position or to 
disabuse the “credulous.” The case of Zola is well known. He lied 
about a miracle at Lourdes. He was permitted to go with a party 
to Lourdes. He saw a real cure, was permitted to study it. In the 
novel La Grivotte, however, he makes the one cured fall ill again 
on the return journey and die almost as soon as she had returned 
to Paris, whence she had set out. In fact, however, La Grivotte did 
no such thing as Zola pictured her doing. She outlived him. Zola, 
in his book, had buried her in 1892; but actually she died on August 
11, 1920. She had been cured of phthisis in its last stages.’ 


Lourdes and Muracles 


Lourdes, after all, presents an excellent touchstone of the mirac- 
ulous. For the most part those who investigate Lourdes react as 
their antecedent principles force them. Few are able to bring them- 
selves to change their minds when a lifetime of mental habit and 
thought has fixed them in their ways. There is no conversion so hard 
to effect as an intellectual one. Newman’s expression is certainly 
pertinent here: “I say plainly I do not want to be converted by a 
smart syllogism; if I am asked to convert others by it, I say plainly 
I do not care to overcome their reason without touching their hearts. 
I wish to deal, not with controversialists but with inquirers.’’!° 

But Lourdes does have its miracles. Hysteria, in fact all cases 
which may in any way be suspect, are ruled out. But still miracles 
occur there. There is a book, Medical Proof of the Miraculous, by 
E. LeBec, whose author, a doctor, studies eleven cases: “Varicose 
veins, a suppurating fracture of the leg, a nonsuppurative fracture 
of the thigh, Pott’s disease, an ulcer of the leg, lupus, club feet, 
a case of peritoneal tuberculosis with intestinal fistula, a case of 
six intestinal perforations, two cases of recurring cancer, one of the 
face, another of the tongue, pulmonary tuberculosis with cavita- 


“Cf. Marchand, op. cil., pp. 19 sq., 47. 
“Newman, John H. Cardinal, Grammar of Assent (edition of 1895), p. 425. 
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tion.”'? None of these cases even suggest hysteria. The author 
supports his cases with affidavits and proofs that would seem to 
be irrefutable. But those who wish will side-step his argument. 


“Unknown Forces” and Muracles 


The great refuge for the one who does not wish to believe is to 
appeal to “unknown natural forces.” This is the reliance of such 
a one as Anatole France and of many others, too. The argument 
is simple, running somewhat like this: ‘We do not know as yet all 
that nature is capable of doing. Whenever, then, we meet with an 
apparently insoluble case of a cure in a human being, we must say 
that some as yet undiscovered and uncharted natural force, has 
been at work because we know of no other forces which could have 
been employed.” It is an argument which begins in physics and 
winds up in metaphysics, for the only warrant they have for the 
rejection is an @ priori one. That is not too hard to show, either. 

The quotation from a scientist in Chapter VII may be recalled 
about “the danger that if we assume the direct causal action of non- 
material agents on matter, we shall revert to mystical and primitive 
habits of thinking.” Let them call the habits of thinking what they 
please. That does not change the fact that it is more reasonable to 
admit facts than to deny them. It is quite proper to be consistent 
but one must be entirely consistent. The only excuse for the state- 
ment, “Nature must have unknown forces which have been at work 
in this instance,” is the fact —if it be one — that there are no other 
forces besides nature’s in existence. That demands a theory about 
God, His nature, His existence, His power of mingling in the affairs 
of men. So again we come back to a previous philosophy deciding 
whether or not a present fact is to be admitted. Of course, most men 
do that constantly. When told of the untrustworthiness or thieving 
of a man whom previously you had whole-heartedly trusted, your 
first impulse is to deny the charge “because So-and-So would not 
act that way.” The scientists of Galileo’s time who refused to look 
in his telescope because “‘Aristotle had settled the question once and 
for all” are not so unlike the modern employer who figures ahead 
of time that all negroes are lazy, or the voter who refuses his vote 
to a Catholic because the Pope would thereby immediately take 


“LeBec, op. cit., p. viii. 
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possession of the White House. All this is human enough. But it 
does not get one very far in a theoretical discussion; nor in a 
discussion of fact. 


God and Nature May Combine 


But, granting that it is more scientific to look to natural causes 
before looking to the supernatural — and such a procedure is Cath- 
olic as well as scientific, if we can believe the rules laid down by 
St. Thomas Aquinas — what warrant have we for saying that we 
can always be certain that nature has been at work whenever an 
effect is produced in the bone or tissue of a human being? Is it 
quite impossible that God and nature can effect something which 
nature alone cannot effect? Is it quite impossible to be able to say 
that we can know what nature cannot do, even though we may not 
know all that nature can do? There is the crux. Perhaps an example 
will simplify matters. 


Suppurating Fracture of the Leg 


One of the most celebrated miraculous cures (wrought at the 
intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes, though not at Lourdes) is that 
of the suppurating fracture of Pierre de Rudder. It has been studied 
in all its details and commented upon by Dr. Deschamps. Here I 
shall simply state the clinical history and show the impossibility of 
a natural cure. 

Pierre de Rudder, of Jabekke, between Bruges and Ostend, at the age of 
forty-four had his left leg broken by a falling tree on February 16, 1867. 

As a result, both bones of the left leg were fractured at the level of the 
upper third. Dr. Affenaer reduced the fracture and placed it in a starch 
splint. After some weeks, as the patient had considerable pain, the apparatus 
was removed. 

The condition then discovered was as follows: A large ulcer on the dorsal 
part of the foot; a wound, having a gangrenous aspect at the level of the 
fracture, in which could be seen fragments of bone bathed in pus; a fragment 
of bone of several centimeters in length was removed. 

Dr. Affenaer attended the patient for some months. Dr. Vassenaere and 
other medical men of Bruges and Brussels were also called in consultation. 
All were agreed that the fracture was :ncurable, and that amputation of the 
leg was inevitable. This the patient refused. 

At the end of a year the patient left his bed, walking with crutches and 
dragging his leg. With some assistance he dressed the fracture himself. From 
1867 to 1875 the condition of the leg remained unaltered and it was subject 
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to abnormal mobility. By bending the leg at the level of the fracture, the ex- 
tremities of the bones could be made to project in the wound. When the 
limb was extended these extremeties remained separated by a space of three 
centimeters. It was possible to pivot the limb on itself, and turn the heel for- 
ward and the toes backward. 

On the dorsal aspect of the foot, at the base of the first two metatarsals, 
was another wound discharging a sero-purulent fluid. The patient told Dr. 
van Hoestenberghe that some weeks after the accident an abscess formed 
here, and that out of it came a “piece of cord.” This was certainly one of the 
extensor tendons, probably the tendon of the great toe, which afterward re- 
mained immobile. 

The invalid was extremely pale, much emaciated, and his features por- 
trayed weariness and discouragement. He had the cachectic aspect of a 
chronic invalid. 

In June, 1874, Dr. Verriest saw De Rudder in this state and applied an 
apparatus to fix the limb. As no amelioration was obtained the splinting was 
given up. . 

Dr. van Hoestenberghe dressed the wound about the middle of December, 
1874, and stated that the leg was always in the same condition; he could 
twist the leg, turning the heel forward, could make the osseous extremities 
stand out in the wound, and see that they were necrosed. He verified the fact 
that when the limb was extended there was always a separation of three cen- 
timeters between the two fragments. 

About the middle of January, 1875, Dr. Verriest, seeing that all his care 
was useless, advised amputation, but this the patient refused. Medical visits 
were now made very seldom, because the local condition remained practically 
unchanged. 

On April 2, 4, and 6, 1875, six persons in all were present at the dressings 
who were personally acquainted with De Rudder; they witnessed the ab- 
normal mobility, the prominence of the bones in the wound, the separation 
of the three centimeters, and the foul-smelling pus. On April 7, 1875, the pa- 
tient was lifted into the train which took him to Oostakker. From the station 
he went by omnibus to the Grotto. The driver was very angry because pus 
and blood from the leg soiled the cushion of his vehicle. 

Arrived at the Grotto, De Rudder rested on a seat very much fatigued 
from his journey, and suffering considerable annoyance from the carelessness 
of the passers-by. Suddenly he realized that something was happening; he 
raised himself quickly and began to walk; then he knelt down and arose un- 
aided. He next proceeded to examine his leg: the leg and foot, which some 
seconds before had been swollen, had resumed their normal size; the two 
wounds were cicatrized and the bones were solidly united. 

De Rudder then walked without assistance, and without his crutches, to the 
omnibus which went to Ghent. 
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The following day, April 8, Dr. Affenaer came to visit him. He examined 
the limb, verified the cure of the wounds, and stated that the internal aspect 
of the tibia was quite smooth at the site of the fracture, which was consoli- 
dated. De Rudder was able to walk without the slightest lameness. 

After his cure he lived twenty-three years, working on the land until his 
death from pneumonia in his seventy-fifth year. 

Dr. van Hoestenberghe exhumed the body of De Rudder and removed the 
bones of both legs, which are now in the possession of the Bishop of Bruges. 
Here is the result of the examination which I have copied from the work of 
Dr. Deschamps: 

I. The two tibiae are of precisely the same length despite the elimination 
of a small piece of bone. 

II. The superior fragments of the tibia and fibula are displaced in the an- 
tero-posterior direction, riding backwards on the lower fragments. But as a 
whole the vertical axis of the left leg is in complete alignment with the axis 
of the right. 

The transmission of the body weight is then made as normally on the left 
as on the right side, and the displacement makes no interference with the 
gait. 

Hanging freely for more than eight years, the superior fragments of the two 
bones had been drawn backwards by the powerful posterior muscles of the 
thigh, and in consequence had taken a position slightly posterior to the 
normal. This is noticeable at the articulation of the head of the fibula with the 
tibia. This surface worn by the abnormal movements has become twice as 
large on the left as on the right side. As a result of the displacement the ab- 
normal direction of the superior fragments is corrected by the position of the 
lower fragments, and the axis of the limb is normal, as we have said. 

III. The displacement necessarily caused two projections of the tibia: the 
one in front is that of the lower fragment, posteriorly that of the upper. The 
anterior projection is rounded; if it had been angular it would have caused 
permanent ulceration of the skin. The posterior projection is very prominent 
and angular, but it is lost in the muscles of the calf, and causes no incon- 
venience. In addition, Pierre de Rudder never experienced any pain or trouble 
of any sort at the site of the fracture, from the time of the cure to the end 
of his life. 


Physiological Pathology of the Supernatural Cure 
Cure of Fractures 


The phenomena which occur in the supernatural cure of lesions of the os- 
seous system differ markedly from those which occur in other tissues. We see 
the osseous gaps filled up by matter containing calcareous salts, which are 
not to be found in the body a moment before the cure. 
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It will be useful to narrate quite shortly the manner in which an osseous 
scar, that is to say “callus,” is formed in a normal and natural recovery. 

Fractures are cured by the formation at the extremity of the two osseous 
fragments of a slender layer of cartilage, of a thickness less than a milli- 
meter, which is solidified gradually by the deposition of calcareous salts. 
This cartilaginous layer grows and ossifies in proportion as the salts mineral- 
ize the deeper portion in contact with the bone. Beneath the cartilaginous 
layer appear capillary vessels which carry the salts necessary for this 
mineralization. 

The two cartilaginous coverings of the upper and lower bony fragments 
gradually approach each other, finally they meet, and the callus is united. At 
first, however, this osseous scar is soft and incapable of bearing the weight 
of the body. It acquires solidity and strength, by being mineralized, and this 
is effected by a deposit of lime which the blood furnishes to it in the follow- 
ing manner — pure phosphate of lime, which is the principal foundation, is 
only contained in the blood in very minute quantities. 

Schmidt calculated the quantity contained in the blood serum to be 1 gr. 
60; Becquerel 1 gr. 47 for the whole of the blood, estimating the adult total 
average of blood at about 5 liters. This phosphate is derived by the blood 
from the food, and it is only after chemical elaboration by the digestive se- 
cretions that the blood is able to absorb this salt and carry it to the capil- 
laries of the callus. 

The quantity of salt deposited is proportionate to the number of capil- ~ 
laries and the quantity of blood which circulates in these microscopic vessels. 
It is therefore very slight. One does not hesitate to say that only a fraction of 
a milligram of this salt can be deposited during a minute in the whole of the 
callus. The slowness with which this deposit of salt is made can be better 
realized if we recall the physiological conditions of the circulation in the 
capillaries. | 

The capillary vessels have a caliber of five to twenty thousandths of a mil- 
limeter. The rate of flow in the small capillaries is estimated as fifty-seven 
hundredths of a millimeter per second, but it is more rapid in the large ones 
and has not yet been calculated with precision. 

The volume of blood which traverses a capillary during a second is very 
slight. 

We know that the blood contains about 1.6 gram of phosphate of lime per 
liter, about 32 centigrams. It is, however, impossible to give any accurate 
computation of the amount of mineral salts carried in the blood in a definite 
time, for all this depends upon the chemical and biological rates of assimila- 
tion by the intestines, and this is beyond our powers of measurement. 

Knowing, however, the measurement of the capillaries and the rate of the 
circulation, the quantity of salt deposited in a second can only be extremely 
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minute, for forty or fifty days are usually necessary to form calluses suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the average body weight. We think that we are correct 
in saying that the quantity of phosphates thus carried would be increased in 
the case of a person with a fracture above that of a normal individual, because 
the normal quantity, O gr. 32 per liter, only serves to maintain the adult 
skeleton, and in the case of a fracture the blood ought to carry a considerably 
increased quantity for the formation of the callus. 

Here we might ask by what mysterious action this quantity of phosphatic 
salt deposits itself only from the capillaries of the injured bone and not else- 
where. 

Again, it would be equally interesting to discover what is the unknown 
force which determines that this excess of phosphate shall circulate only dur- 
ing the time necessary for the repair of the fracture, disappearing as soon as 
the callus is formed. 

Physiology gives us no answer. 

What then are the preternatural phenomena which occur outside the sud- 
den formation of callus, as in the case of Pierre de Rudder or Marguerite 
Verzier? 

I have taken measurements of the tibia of Pierre de Rudder, and the os- 
seous fragment which repaired the loss of substance of the bone can be es- 
timated at about the weight of five grams, hence a great quantity of phos- 
phatic salts must have been deposited suddenly. It is quite certain that this 
quantity was not available in the blood at the moment of the miracle. 

Can we say, then, that there is some unknown natural force which has in- 
stantaneously extracted from the blood much more phosphates than it con- 
tained? 

Whence came this amount which did not exist? Is it necessary to say the 
blood has formed these salts? That is to acknowledge a supernatural power, a 
creative agency, which unbelievers reject, but believers recognize. 

Let us follow up our hypothesis. Could it be said that the quantity of salts, 
thanks to some unknown mechanism, was in solution in the blood, and that 
the blood was instantaneously despoiled of the total amount it contained? 
But that is absolutely impossible, since the chemical composition of the blood 
is fixed and cannot be changed without causing grave illness. The subjects of 
miracles, however, are not ill—they are cured and in sound health. 

Can we imagine these necessary salts deposited somewhere as a reserve in 
case of sudden cure? 

This is anatomically impossible, for there does not exist in the body a site 
where such phosphates could be stored. It is manifest that such reasoning 
has no scientific basis. 

Again, can we suppose that the calcareous salts, which appeared suddenly 
at the moment of the cure, came from the mass of the same salts which exist 
in the skeleton, from which they have been derived? 
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I shall show later on, when dealing with the cure of a case of Pott's disease, 
that this theory is also chemically impossible. 

It is, then, a theory purely imaginary — a hypothesis — which is not only 
unsupported by fact, but which contravenes the phenomena of the physio- 
logical life of the osseous system. The blood is unable to transfer from one 
part of the body to another salts already combined with living tissues. 

Moreover, it might be asked, so as not to shirk the problem, how could the 
blood, in this unique circumstance, take away one of the constituent parts of 
the skeleton and transport it instantaneously to the necessary spot where it 
would be fixed? 

Outside this untenable theory we are compelled to acknowledge that this 
quantity of phosphates did not exist in De Rudder’s body and that it was 
deposited instantaneously by a force other than biological. Finally, we may 
safely say that physiology forbids us to assume that phosphate of lime drawn 
from its natural source could be furnished in such quantities to the callus in- 
stantaneously. This salt comes from the food, as mentioned before, and the 
following is the series of necessary changes through which it passes before ar- 
riving at the callus of the fractured bone: 


I. Introduction of food into the intestine. 
II. Action of intestinal secretions and ferments upon the food. 
III. Liberation of phosphate of lime. 
1V. Absorption of the phosphate by the blood. 
V. Transportation by the blood to the cells, forming the new bone. 
VI. Deposition of the salts about the cells. 


Here we may point out that all these various operations by their very na- 
ture take place successively, and this excludes instantaneity. The instantan 
eousness of the cure constitutes the definite supernatural fact. 

There is an aspect of the case of De Rudder which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the observers, despite the fact of its importance: What hap- 
pened to the superficial necrosed portion of the bone? These dead fragments 
of the tibia were certified to by Dr. van Hoestenberghe, in December, 1874, 
and also by Dr. Verriest. The witnesses who assisted at the dressing of the 
wound the evening before and also the morning of the cure, saw these dead 
osseous fragments in the wound. This is an important point relative to the 
cure of the fracture. Every surgeon knows that such dead bone plays the part 
of a foreign body and is an obstacle to any cure until it has been removed. 
This removal did not take place. They did not sequestrate spontaneously, so 
what became of them? 

To elucidate this matter for readers not familiar with surgical phenomena, 
allow me to make a short digression into the domain of pure anatomy. 

Living bone is composed essentially of two parts. (1) A part hard, miner- 
alized, not susceptible of growth by itself, and pierced by microscopic canals. 
(2) Another part soft, nitrogenous, living, capable of growth by itself, form- 
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ing the blood capillaries and the cells of the marrow. These two elements. 
(blood vessels and cells) are contained in the small canals of the mineral 
portion. The mineral and nitrogenous portions united constitute living bone. 
If these parts are separated, if the capillaries and the cells of the marrow 
disappear, the bone dies. What remains is only the mineral portion, the corpse 
of the bone, known as a sequestrum. This necrosed, or dead, portion must be 
removed before the processes of repair can definitely commence. 

In the case of De Rudder, the dead bone remained in the wound, forming 
an absolute obstacle to the formation of callus. For the formation of callus 
it was necessary first of all that one of the two following processes should 
occur: (1) Either that there should be a reviviscence of the dead bone — 
that is to say, that the blood capillaries should instantaneously reappear, and 
also the cells, in all the canaliculi of the mineral substance; (2) or that the 
dead fragments, still adhering strongly to the bone at the moment of the last 
dressing, should suddenly disappear by a means which I cannot explain, for 
they were not found in the dressing, as had happened when the first frag- 
ment was detached on a previous occasion. 

If one may choose between these two hypotheses, I should be inclined to- 
ward the first, for we ought not to assume the fact of annihilation — that is 
to say, the return to a primitive nothingness, except in case of absolute 
necessity. 

But really it matters little, for no natural force could effect either this an- 
nihilation or the sudden transformation into living bone. 

It would be very interesting to know the internal process of a deposit of 
phosphates in a miraculous case of this sort, to ascertain if the salt has been 
carried in the blood to the capillaries of the callus, which implies a sur- 
charge of salt, as it were, in the blood serum, or whether it has been de- 
posited directly in the callus without passing by the blood. Unfortunately, 
this process escapes the evidence of the senses. Neither do we know how this 
large quantity of phosphate of lime has been able to appear instantly without 
passing in the blood, or without modifying profoundly its chemical composi- 
lion, or, again, without causing the slightest systematic reaction. 

‘Humanly speaking, the problem is insoluble.”?8 


Value of This Typical Miracle 


This great amount of space has been devoted to the account of 
this miracle and of the solution of the problem of “unknown forces”’ 
because it gives us definite scientific data to work with. It takes 
from our opponents a subterfuge they are fond of resorting to. The 
hypothesis of “unknown forces” simply breaks down before the 
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facts. Not that there are not unknown physical and chemical forces ; 
but they are totally unable to open up a loophole through which 
the open-minded and unprejudiced may any longer slip. 


Summary of Catholic Doctrine Reiterated 


Here again it will be profitable to repeat briefly the gist of 
this chapter. One who believes, on the one hand, in a Personal, 
Intelligent, Loving God—a God who is interested and concerned 
with the affairs of men and who wishes man to realize his need of 
Him and is willing to help him; and on the other, believes that man 
is a creature of such worth in the eyes of God that he is the worthy 
recipient of divine favors, and further that man positively needs 
God’s assurance and consolation and support in all that he does, 
and supremely in the matter of his religious beliefs, since God has 
made His revelation to mankind, such a one will have no difficulty 
with miracles but will find them eminently consoling and satis- 
factory. One, however, who — if he admits God at all — would lock 
Him up in an inaccessible heaven whence no voice issues and no 
help comes — such a one will be mightily vexed by miracles and 
will sometimes not admit them though they happen under his very 
nose. Zola, I suppose, would be an example of such a case. 


Do Miracles Happen in the Catholic Church Only? 


Another question that may reasonably be asked is whether Cath- 
olics must be said to have a monopoly on miracles, whether God 
will work a miracle apart from visible connection with His Church. 
The question is pertinent since faith-healing on the one hand and 
various marvels on the other are reported often enough in the 
daily press. 


The Answer 


The answer needs to be carefully considered. God is the author 
of a miracle. He performs them only for worthy purposes, such as 
‘he strengthening or planting of the Faith, the consolation and 
encouragement of those whom He wishes to benefit. Always He 
gives them as a guarantee that He approves the prayer or the 
teaching of the one through whose agency the miracle comes to be 
performed. This is undoubtedly the case with the miracles 
performed by the Apostles as well as with those worked through 
the intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes and the Little Flower in 
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our own days. Thus it appears obvious and beyond controversy that 
God will not permit such a testimony to His approval and love to 
be granted where it could reasonably be expected to mislead and 
to confirm further in error those who already are wanderers from 
the true Faith. 

On the other hand, we must not be too specific in limiting the 
range of possibilities outside the Church. To say nothing of mystical 
experiences, is it inconceivable that God should grant an incon- 
spicuous miraculous cure to a very devout Protestant who prayed 
much for it? The action of the Holy Ghost and the benevolence 
of the Father of all must not be shut up within too narrow limits. 
(Cf. “A Musulman Mystic.” Marechal. Recherches de science relt- 
gteuse. Vol. XIII, 1923, p. 288.) 


The Vatican Council’s Careful Statement 


It will be well, then, to repeat again the teaching of the Vatican 
Council: “Nevertheless, in order that the obedience of our faith 
might be in harmony with reason, God willed that to the interior 
help of the Holy Spirit, there should be joined exterior proofs of 
His revelation; to wit, divine facts, and especially miracles and 
prophecies, which, as they manifestly display the omnipotence and 
infinite knowledge of God, are most certain proofs of His divine 
revelation, adapted to the intelligence of all men. Wherefore, both 
Moses and the prophets, and especially Christ our Lord Himself, 
showed forth many and most evident miracles and prophecies ; and 
of the Apostles we read: ‘But they going forth preached every- 
where, the Lord working withal, and confirming the word with signs 
that followed’ (Mark xvi, 20). And again it is written: ‘We have 
the more firm prophetical word, whereunto you do well to attend, 
as to a light shining in a dark place’ (II Pet. i, 19).”'9 


Christian Science and Miracles 


Many books have discussed Mrs. Eddy and Christian Science and 
have shown that cult to be a hodgepodge of various elements, 
emotionally but not logically put together. The recent books about 
the “Foundress” of Christian Science have contained much deadly 
criticism. But rather than quote them, we shall give Father Thurs- 
ton’s summation of the problem presented by Mrs. Eddy and her 
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“Science,” for the new books do not necessitate any revision of 
Father Thurston’s remarks —a tribute to the sureness and sound- 
ness of his judgment. 

In three articles in The Month he exposes the derivation of many 
points of the doctrine from a previous source and points out the 
infantile logic employed by the “Reverend Mother,” and finally 
comes to discuss the “fruitage’— the cures wrought by this 
“Science.” He admits that cures are done—there would be no 
sense in denying the obvious — but he also points out how Mrs. 
Eddy piles up cases and omits references, thus making it impossible 
to consider in detail the claims she makes. All this is in most severe 
contrast to the methods employed, for example, at the Medical 
Bureau at Lourdes or by the Congregation which passes on the 
miracles required for Beatification and Canonization. These two 
Catholic courts of inquiry not merely invite but demand medical 
and expert testimony before ever a case is opened up at all. Finally, 
Father Thurston concludes his study with a character sketch of 
Mrs. Eddy. He begins — after pointing out her weird logic and 
weirder science — with reviewing her frantic fear of ‘malicious 
animal magnetism,” which she was sure was being directed against 
her to hurt her by a certain Richard Kennedy, one of her disciples 
at one time, and a young man to whom she had shown herself much 
devoted, but whom she came to pursue with a steady and most 
un-Christian animosity. 

Father Thurston concludes: “This is one phase of Mrs. Eddy’s 
character, and we have already seen many others. When she tells 
us that her intuition of the hidden sense of Scripture is such that to 
her ‘Genesis and Revelations are the transparencies of the Bible,’ 
we can hardly err in considering her self-deluded. When she places 
herself, the Foundress of Christian Science, in comparison with 
Jesus Christ and Our Blessed Lady, it is surely not uncharitable to 
style her egotistic. When she insists that the true mystic significance 
of the name Adam is to be found in writing it ‘A damn or a dam,’ 
and in learning from her book that it is derived from ‘the Latin 
word demens, meaning madness,’ one may be forgiven for holding 
that her pretentiousness only keeps pace with her ignorance. So 
when again we discover that in the writings of P. P. Quimby are 
contained all those leading ideas, which the world now identifies 
with Christian Science, and that Mrs. Eddy, though she was once 
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his enthusiastic pupil, declares she owes nothing to his teaching, 
it is perhaps not too much to style her ungrateful. So far as can 
be seen, this is the ‘fruitage’ of Christian Science as revealed in 
the person of its foundress. When therefore we meet happier results 
in other recruits attracted to this new religion, are we not Justified 
in conceiving a suspicion that the good done is the good due to the 
vestiges of old-fashioned Christianity which that religion has 
retained, and may we not reasonably conjecture that the path 
followed by these recruits might be higher still if only the Chris- 
tianity could be separated from its leaven of so-called ‘Science’ ?’’?° 


Principles for Adjudging “Faith Healing” in General 


Other “faith healers,” such as Dowie at Zion City and the many 
who in more or less respectable efforts manifest portents to the 
populace, all seem fairly to agree with Mrs. Eddy in their habit of 
claiming great wonders but not wishing the medical men to review 
the cures.”! For faith-healing in general, the obvious attitude is the 
one that Benedict XIV took up toward hysteria: “When it is a 
question of hysteria, it will not do to make the miracle consist in 
the disappearance of the crises. . . .”” There is no field of medicine 
where so little is definitely known and so much may appear remark- 
able and still be perfectly natural. A Catholic’s attitude, then, 
toward all such phenomena is evidently one of prudent reserve. He 
knows that God must intervene if a real miracle is to occur; and 
he also knows that God will not intervene to support any system 
other than the Catholic, for God cannot contradict Himself. Total 
lack of dignity, too, and a not altogether disinterested zest for money 
may often be quite obvious in the circumstances which surround 
these faith-cures — rather clear indications that God is not involved 
in such performances. 


Possibility of a Miracle Apart from Visible Unity 
with the Catholic Church 


On the other hand, it is not impossible among a people who are 
in quite demonstrable good faith, to whom the Catholic religion 
has never been adequately preached and promulgated, that a 
miracle might be wrought by God in support of a particular doctrine 
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which needed such support. There is a report from India of such 
a thing, a mighty work wrought by a certain holy convert from 
among the Indians to Presbyterianism; the individual worked a 
miracle—so the story goes—in support of the doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. That does not seem impossible. To those 
who knew no better and were unable reasonably to get into touch 
with the fuller teachings of the Church, God might conceivably 
allow a miracle in order that they might firmly and fruitfully accept 
and draw profit from the central dogma of Catholicism — that 
Christ is God — even though the circumstances were such that it 
was not possible to expect a conversion to the fullness of Cathol- 
icism, owing to the conditions of the place and opportunities of the 
individuals. But with these safeguards, that appears to be the 
extreme limit to which one can go in admitting real miracles among 
those not of the true Faith. 

There are undoubtedly other points which might profitably be 
taken up for discussion in this chapter. But the doctrine has been 
sufticiently expounded. Particular applications of that teaching will 
be made again when speaking of the miracles of Christ and of 
the genuineness and truth-telling of the Gospels. For the present 
what we have said will suffice. 


Catholics and Particular Modern Miracles 


The fact that so much attention may be attracted to a miracle in 
modern times does not in any sense imply that the Church has 
passed a definitive judgment on that miracle. Catholics are free to 
deny, perhaps not without rashness, but certainly without heresy, 
the particular fact of any modern miracle. Even in canonizing a 
saint the Church might conceivably err in her selection of the 
miracles which she prerequires for canonization; but she could not 
err in the fact of the canonization, for the Holy Ghost has promised 
her that she will not make mistakes in matters which so nearly 
touch faith and morals. No more, no less, is required of a Catholic 
than what was stated by the Vatican Council. That makes the 
possibility and the fact of miracles a matter of faith; but it does 
not descend to the specification of any particular modern miracle. 


Chesterton Sums Up 


In conclusion we may quote some words of Chesterton: “To me 
personally it has always seemed that people really denied the free- 
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dom of God to work miracles because they denied the freedom of 
man to want miracles. Their whole argument assumes that God is 
dealing with a machine: and our whole argument rests on the idea 
that in making man God made something more than a machine.” 


Topical Summary 
I. Proper orientation of the exact question very vital: 
A. Miracles are a test of principles. 
B. The modern mind is trained to skepticism or complete denial of 
the supernatural. 
C. Superstition and miracles: The modern mind’s reaction to the 
marvelous. 
D. The admirable sanity of outlook taught the Catholic. 
II. Can miracles be known? 
A. The point of view which denies cognoscibility. 
B. Methods used for discrediting evidence of a miracle. 
C. Christ’s demand for docility of mind to all His teaching. 
D. The Vatican Council speaks on the subject of miracles. 
E. The importance of the teaching. 
III. The details of the Catholic teaching on miracles: 
A. Principles and facts required in order to accept the Catholic 
teaching. 
B. What miracles are not. 
C. St. Thomas explains the Catholic doctrine. 
IV. The modern mind has its say about miracles: 
A. Miracles and universities. 
1. A Protestant clergyman speaks. 
2. Background and consequences of the teaching. 
3. Universities and the further developments of science —a 
speculation. 
B. Miracles and modern medicine: 
1. The charge made by a famous doctor. 
2. A necessary repetition of the Catholic teaching in order that 
the problem be rightly understood. 
3. An example of the caution of the Church in dealing with facts 
claimed to be miraculous. 
4. The Pope anticipates the doctor; is a better scientist. 
V. Any subterfuge good enough for the modern mind if it permits evading 
the admission of a miracle. 
VI. Lourdes and miracles: the scientific attitude maintained there. 


™Chesterton, G. K., in Preface to Modernism and the Christian Church, bv 
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VII. The great resort of the modern mind when faced with a miracle: 
A. “Unknown forces” and miracles. 
B. God and nature may combine. 
VIII. The great fact that miracles do happen: 
A. The case of Pierre de Rudder. 
B. Physiological pathology of the supernatural cure. 
C. Value of this typical miracle. 
IX. Reiteration of the Catholic doctrine. 
X. Further queries about miracles: 
A. Do miracles happen in the Catholic Church only? The answer. 
B. Christian Science and miracles. 
C. Judgment on faith-healing in general. 
D. Further considerations on the possibility of a miracle apart from 
visible unity with the Church. 
E. Catholics and modern instances of miracle. 
XI. Chesterton sums up. 
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Chapter X 


ARE THERE RECORDS WHEREIN GOD HAS 
SPOKEN TO MANP 


A Summary and Orientation 


The previous chapter was said to be a test of principles. This one 
should be a test of facts. However, as will appear abundantly, prin- 
ciples here, too, have much influence in deciding whether one is going 
to accept the facts. 

Now, as we have come a long way from our question of the first 
and second chapters, “Is one religion as good as another ?” it will be 
profitable to give a short summary. We have been studying some of 
the preambles of faith. Those which we have singled out are the pos- 
sibility and method of revelation; the fact that God exists; that man 
is a body-soul creature, spiritual, immortal, and capable of hearing 
God’s voice, and (when that voice has spoken) in need of it; that 
there is a means, miracles, by which God can and does certify His 
revelation to mankind. It is now our task to see whether and where 
God has spoken to mankind. After determining this point, after, that 
is, proving that the Gospels are truth-telling and historical docu- 
ments which must be believed, we shall study the content of that 
message from God. We shall find that Christ is proved to be God 
and finally that Christ established a Church and that His Church is 
founded on Peter, the Rock. 


The Difficulties Remaining 


The difficulties to be overcome in this present inquiry, which is 
whether the Gospels are historical and trustworthy, are difficulties 
that arise chiefly owing to the philosophy — or lack of it — which is 
adopted by our opponents. Thus, the difficulties have in large meas- 
ure already been answered because we have already so largely 
discussed and disproved that philosophy which motivates so much of 
the opposition to the Catholic Church. However, particular examples 
of conflict originated by that philosophy must be studied. And some 
study of the historicity of the Gospels must therefore be undertaken. 

The importance of this present chapter is very great. Men who 
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accept the Gospels as documents worthy of credence rarely have 
more than nominal difficulty in accepting the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The fact of His divinity emerges so solidly and so ineluctably 
from the Gospel pages that to give them credence is to give credence 
to the words of Christ. One who does this must with logical necessity 
admit Christ’s Godhead. 

A further consequence of admitting the full value of the Gospels 
as historical documents logically seems to be the full acceptance as 
well of the teaching authority of the Catholic Church. This state- 
ment may seem absurd in view of the fact that the Protestant 
Churches always admitted the Gospels and still vigorously combated 
the Church. But the word we used, logically, is the key to the prob- 
lem. The steady and unremitting stream of converts in England and 
America into the Catholic Church out of Protestantism is a fact that 
will show what is meant. These men, these converts, have, or at 
least come to have open and unprejudiced minds; else, they would 
not be converts. They show that such minds find the logic of the 
position of the Church (always admitting proudly that they also re- 
ceive an abundance of the grace of God to help them to the final 
step of conversion) satisfactory and final. The Church, indeed, at- 
tracts two great classes of men; some, whose patron must surely be 
the Good Thief, come to her out of abysmal wickedness; others, 
whose patron is likely enough St. Nathanael, of whom our Lord 
spoke so highly as “an Israelite in whom there is no guile,” come to 
her because they are good and wish to advance further and rest more 
tranquilly with their God. These manage to shake off, if indeed they 
ever had them, the Protestant prejudices against the Church and thus 
are able to see the full value and proving force of the Gospels. With 
the importance of the chapter thus established, we shall approach 
the exact problem. 

Our present topic, then, is whether the Gospels give an historically 
accurate account of the life of Christ and His words. They claim to 
be the record of God’s words to man. Is that claim substantiated ? 


A Reference to Chapter VI 


It will be decidedly helpful if at this point the student review the 
chapter on Revelation. The matter treated there is presupposed to 
the present inquiry. Indeed, the student was referred from that chap- 
ter directly to this as its complement and fulfillment. Of course, even 
in this chapter, so enormous a field as that presented cannot be more 
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than glanced at. Volumes have been written on the subject. One chap- 
ter will do little more than scratch the surface. But what can be done 
is to give the student a bird’s-eye view, to take up and discuss cer- 
tain single examples, thus equipping him as well as may be for 
further investigations of his own and arming him against the shock 
of meeting objections of which he has never heard, even in general. 
No subject offers so wide a line for objection and so for defense as 
the Gospels. Each statement in them can be questioned. Each fact 
can be denied. 

But an introduction to the methods to be used in this defense and 
an instance or two in illustration will be of considerable service. The 
student who “reads” will encounter blanket denials of the Gospels 
and blanket charges of their untrustworthiness. After mastering the 
material gathered in this chapter, he will be able to keep his head 
more easily and to penetrate more surely the armor of his cocksure 
but none-too-reliable adversary. 


Opposition to the Gospels to Be Studied in Its 
Modern Manifestations 


For our purposes the attacks to be noticed will be those which 
come after the time of the Protestant revolt. The “modern mind” 
begins its assault shortly after the time of the Reformation; better, 
it may be said with truth to have begun it then, for the great prin- 
ciple itself on which the authority of the Sacred Writings had till 
then been acknowledged — their recognition and safeguarding by the 
Catholic Church — was put in jeopardy. From the beloved and 
much-valued possessions of the Church, these books became them- 
selves possessors with full and independent control and sovereignty 
—a dignity and a position which no book, however sacred, can hope 
to maintain, and a position fraught with immediate and mortal peril 
for the Book itself. With the Reformation the Gospels no longer had 
a guardian, no longer had a sponsor, no longer had an interpreter. 
They were deemed self-sufficient, and able, it was thought, through 
the direct action of the Holy Ghost on individual souls, to guide the 
minds and morals of men in their search for God; in other words, 
they were made subject to the control of feeling where previously 
they had been under the domination of reason. An illustration may 
make this clearer. 
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How Protestantism Undermined the Scriptures 


Father Knox, speaking of the charge of religious intolerance made 
against Blessed Thomas More, remarks: “Of Cranmer I think it is 
true to say that he perished by the sword which he himself had sharp- 
ened. When he hurried Joan Bocher to the stake, he was simply set- 
ting up his own private judgment against hers. As she herself pointed 
out, it was not long since they had burned Anne Askew for denying 
Transubstantiation; they, Cranmer and his fellows, now admitted 
that they had been wrong; how could they be sure they were right 
in burning Joan Bocher because she denied the Incarnation? Why 
should she not put a private interpretation upon the words Verbum 
caro factum est,if Cranmer put a private interpretation on the words 
Hoc est corpus meum ? ‘In the end,’ she said, ‘you will come to believe 
this also, when you have read the Scriptures and understood them.’ 
She could hardly be expected to foresee that a time would come 
when an assertion of Transubstantiation and a denial of the Hypo- 
static Union would be equally tolerated in the Church of England. 
But she did see that complete toleration was the logical corollary of 
private judgment and Cranmer did not.” 

Protestantism indeed let loose on the world the flood of rational- 
ism, that is, the undue stressing of the autonomy of the individual 
free from all visible restraint and all visible authority which might 
guide his intellect and correct his morals. It is decidedly necessary 
that this idea be fully grasped, for until it is, the rest that follows 
—and indeed the whole Catholic atmosphere and position — can 
hardly be understood. The steady and unremitting attacks on the 
authenticity of the Gospels are only indices of the working of a 
frame of mind; they are but one of the many manifestations in the 
world that an apparently new though, in fact, an amazingly old 
theory of self-government and salvation (whatever that may mean) 
are holding sway. 

The notion that things must be picked to pieces and laughed 
at, or, if not laughed at, then pityingly pushed out of the way de- 
velops with the habit that early Protestantism necessarily adopted 
in its continuous and unremitting need of discrediting the Catholic 
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Church. It is easy enough to understand how the early Protestant 
theologians were not given to criticizing the Bible. They had enough 
to deal with in the claims and proofs proffered by the Catholic 
Church. But they made their life’s work a destructive and not a con- 
structive one. When the clash with the Catholics mitigated, they 
turned their weapons against themselves and against their hitherto 
almost worshiped Bible. Dogma had gone and feeling alone came 
in its place. There was, then, not much need of the basis of dogma 
— the Bible — and the previous sacrosanctness of the Book dwindled 
and it was at length left only as an object for research. 

Research has its fashions just as other things. Once, he who main- 
tained an historic Homer and an historic Troy had to battle hardily. 
The spade gave Troy back to the classicists. And time and the turn 
of a fashion is giving Homer back, too. But the Bible has not yet 
been rediscovered by those who forsook it. 


Humanism and Its Attitude Toward the Bible 


The Humanist, too, now comes on the scene to add his mite of 
confusion and disintegration. To him the notion of authority is re- 
pugnant. To him a sacred book is just one more of the common 
psychological examples of man’s ineradicable urge to put himself 
in secure communication with his deity. The Humanist, taught per- 
haps by the modern mind, “decodes” the Bible. He takes the allegory 
but refuses the facts; for example, he would see in the Biblical devils 
merely personifications of the forces that work for evil. He adopts 
as his method to read between the lines, to see behind the figure, 
and thus to pierce through to the abiding message hidden away be- 
neath the passing expression. The “values” must be kept, but 
strangely enough the value must go. With no God to write a book, 
there cannot possibly be such a thing as God’s book. 

There is, too, so much of the perverse in most human beings that 
when they come to find themselves possessed of what they think is 
new and recent, they begin to cast about how they can destroy the 
old and venerated. It is not only the small boy with nothing on his 
hands to do who delights in smashing things, such as street lamps or 
the windows of vacant houses, or the prized possessions of other and 
generally less-hardy folk. The “Messianic complex’’—as Freud 
names it —is not only an attribute or urge of the sanctified and the 
Reformer. It has even been known to exist in the Iconoclast, such as 
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the Bolshevik, who would save the world by smashing it up for a 
while about the ears of his less virile or less frantic fellow human 
beings. And there is a deadly seriousness of purpose and a scorn for 
what they term “outworn” dogmas frequently to be found in the 
crusaders against the historicity of the Bible. 


The Sixteenth- and the Ejighteenth-Century 
Opponents of the Gospels 


“As the sixteenth-century rationalists had leagued themselves with 
the humanists, and had derived their main strength from the fact 
that their denials appeared to many to be bound up with the conten- 
tions of the various systems of natural philosophy then fashionable, 
so those of the eighteenth century made their denial of the superna- 
tural and all positive religion a corollary of the scientific discoveries 
which in the course of two hundred years had transformed man’s 
conception of the physical universe. They fought Christianity as the 
chief obstacle to the progress of ideas, of science, and — to use a 
word which dates from this period — of civilization. This conviction, 
added to other motives of far more questionable honesty, explains, 
without excusing, the damaging and often vicious tone characteristic 
of the anti-Christian offense at this period. Christianity — so thought 
these men who had studied it only with minds full of prejudice, and 
in order to destroy it — was founded upon a basis of childish tales 
and palpable errors; any weapon, therefore, was good enough to use 
against it — ecraser l’Infadme.”? 

There has been a considerable amount of most disgusting vilifica- 
tion of the Gospels. Men can easily hate Christ — though that idea 
may seem strange — and they can come to pursue with bitterness the 
things which go to support or establish the truth of Catholicism. 

It is not easy in a summary of this sort to select as typical any 
particular line of attack made on the Gospels. The same tendencies 
recur from age to age and it is only certain that the objection that 
will have vogue tomorrow is merely a modern redressing of some- 
thing that had vogue some ten or fifteen centuries ago. Belloc has a 
whole book practically devoted to proving this — his Survivals and 
New Arrivals. 
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The Date of the Composition of the Gospels 


However, for the sake of being specific, let us notice one of the 
objections that has been much urged against the Gospels. Strauss 
was concerned to show, without resorting to the “contemptible hypo- 
thesis of fraud” or to conjectures that were ridiculous, however, pop- 
ular, that the Gospel story grew as a myth grows. This business of 
myth-making, however, takes time. Hence Strauss, after adopting 
this theory, found it necessary to show as best he could and doggedly 
to claim, that the Gospels had not been and could not have been 
written at the time traditionally assigned them. He would date them 
about a.p. 150. 

Of course, for such a theory principles were indispensable. He 
needed a guiding idea, a something which would save him from the 
embarrassment of having continually to return to his own defense. 
He wished for something that would once and for all free him from 
the miraculous element in the Gospels. It is always the one great 
stumblingblock of those who reject the truth-telling of the Gospels, 
this element of the miraculous. For one thing, the miracles of the 
Gospels form an integral part of the story and give color and under- 
standing to great parts of that recital. Hence, it is always incumbent 
on the adversaries of the Gospels to “explain away” the miracles. 
For another, the miracles are really a test of principles, as we have 
stated before, and do not go well with the principles of free thought 
or of the modern mind in general. 

Strauss, then took for his guiding idea the theory that the miracu- 
lous in the Gospel is due to myth. With that idea well in mind he 
easily maneuvers his reader into accepting his whole story. In his 
German editions, as he tells us, he does not feel the need of defend- 
ing this position too vigorously. But, when his work was being trans- 
lated into English, he saw that he must justify himself anew for his 
English audience. Speaking then as to English people, he airily re- 
fers, in his Latin preface to the English translation, to the “fact,” 
presumably acceptable to Englishmen, that Hume and Locke had 
already buried deep and beyond recall the possibility of a miracle. 
With miracles thus safely out of the way, he needs only time for the 
myth to grow — since myths do not spring up and become widely 
accepted in a moment. Thus he sets the date for the Gospels late, 
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giving “ample scope for attributing to the Apostles manuscripts they 
never wrote.” 

But Harnack, one of the greatest of the modern non-Catholic au- 
thorities, puts no trust in Strauss’s conclusions. Harnack points to 
the obvious industry of two generations of critics since the time of 
Strauss, and while admitting that Strauss claimed to have destroyed 
the reliability of the Gospels, he flatly contradicts him. Harnack 
maintains that the Gospels bring us in all essentials the primitive 
tradition. He maintains that they belong to the very beginnings of 
Christianity. He tells us that the Gospels date from the period al- 
ways set for them by the Catholic Church. He tells us that the en- 
tirely “unique character” of the Gospels is “universally recognized”’ 
by critics. He does not even allow it as any longer tenable that 
the Gospels do not represent the primitive tradition.‘ 


The Effects of a Philosophy on an Historical Question 


You will notice therefore that he “restores” to the Gospels their 
value. And it is true indeed that for many that value was considered 
to have been entirely wrested from them. Now, for our purposes, it 
is well to notice how this was brought about. The charges were not 
originated by difficulties in the text itself. They grew out of the 
philosophy which the men who scrutinized the text held. This philos- 
ophy necessitated their finding fault with the Gospels. 

Strauss can be our particular example. His philosophy was Hege- 
lian. Again let us quote Father Grandmaison: ‘Thus, as soon as we 
admit that the progress of the world as a whole, of which religious 
progress is but one aspect, is carried out by predestined stages all 
tending in the same direction, so that ground once gained can never 
henceforward be lost, while the synthesis of today necessarily out- 
strips that of yesterday, which it yet to a certain extent includes — 
as soon as we admit this, then it becomes impossible to regard Jesus 
as anything more than a link in this great chain. His career must 
be regarded as a mere step — as important as you please, but, for all 
that, a step, and no more — toward the final realization of the idea: 
as a ‘synthesis’ which will in turn become a ‘thesis,’ only to be con- 


*Strauss, David Friedrich, The Life of Jesus Critically Examined (George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1913), p. 73. 

“Cf. Harnack, Adolf, quoted in Jesus Christ: His Person — His Message — His 
Credentials, I, p. 118. 
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tradicted by an ‘antithesis,’ and ultimately left behind. If the facts 
do not appear to him to agree with these philosophical categories, 
the true Hegelian will blame the facts. Any explanation is good 
enough for him that puts the Teacher of Nazareth back into that 
main current of pantheism, where he will eventually find his level. 

“The substance of these ideas is common to all Hegel’s followers 
alike, but the moderates of the group put them forward at times 
with such reserve, such a tone of respect, such an anxiety to lay em- 
phasis on the divine character of this evolution as a whole, and in 
particular on the incomparable manner in which Jesus realized the 
idea, that many Christians are as a result deceived.’ 

Now, however unwelcome and unintelligible that bit of philosophy 
may be, it was necessary, for it will explain, as nothing else can, the 
complaisance under defeat that is manifested by these men who at- 
tack the Gospels as truth-telling and historical documents. We can 
illustrate this in no better way than by studying briefly some of the 
guiding notions which Strauss put forward. 

In his introduction, where he discusses the “criteria by which to 
discover the unhistorical in the gospel narrative,” he has the follow- 
ing: “That an account is not historical — that the matter related 
could not have taken place in the manner described, is evident, first, 
when the narration is irreconcilable with the known and universal 
laws which govern the course of events. Now according to these laws, 
agreeing with all just philosophical conceptions and all credible ex- 
periences, the absolute cause never disturbs the chain of secondary 
causes by single, arbitrary acts of interposition. . . . When there- 
fore we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of 
which it is expressly stated or implied that they were produced im- 
mediately by God Himself (divine apparitions, voices from heaven, 
and the like) or by human beings possessed of supernatural powers 
(miracles, prophecies), such an account is insofar to be considered 
as not historical.’ 

Obviously, one holding such a philosophy cannot be argued with 
about single events. His decisions on such happenings are foregone 
conclusions. The events are natural and therefore the account of 
them must be explained by appealing to the habit mankind has 


"De Grandmaison, op. cit., II, pp. 290-291. 
°Cf. Strauss, op. cil., pp. 87-88. 
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shown of making fairy stories and building up accounts of the mar- 
velous. But it will be unthinkable that the account could be true. 


The A Priorizing of the Rationalists 


Such a procedure, as is obvious, is definitely @ priort. However, so 
content is he with his method that he shows no embarrassment, nor 
does he ever let us entertain any suspicion that he may be fearful 
lest his method is not at all that which becomes a calm and scien- 
tific man. He does not need to study single instances in order to 
come to an objectively valid decision. His attitude is already deter- 
mined. He says so quite frankly. In a note to his text, he calmly 
points out that a state which admitted no titles of nobility and no 
privileges of station would not be able to find instances where such 
titles had been issued or such privileges granted. The question could 
not arise in such a state. No more, then, can the question of miracle 
arise in nature. All events, all, are definitely incapable of obeying 
anything but natural law. This, which is the exact point at issue, 
Strauss finds no difficulty in taking for granted. He states his laws 
as matters which all will accept, must accept. The rest, of course, 
can be taken for granted since it follows from those laws. But, un- 
fortunately for the truth of his system, his laws are incorrect. Still, 
he gives us a splendid sample of his method. It is easy to under- 
stand why he must at the cost of no matter what evasions and 
blinking of facts always maintain that the reports of the Gospel 
miracles are myths. In his system (and that is all that counts with 
him) they could not be anything else.’ 

Another of great name may also be quoted to show how thoroughly 
this attitude penetrates the opponents of the Gospels. Renan says: 
“Tt is not because it has been proved to me beforehand that the evan- 
gelists do not merit absolute credence that I reject the miracles which 
they relate. It is because they tell of miracles that I say, ‘The Gos- 
pels are legends; they may contain history, but certainly all that 
they set forth is not historical.’ ’” 


The Method of Answering These Attacks 


Of course, the only sensible way to meet such an attitude is to 
begin with the philosophy that underlies it. Such a writer (as Renan) 


‘Cf. op. cit., p. 80, note. 
“Renan, Ernest, Life of Jesus. Translation newly revised from the twenty-third 
and final edition (Little, Brown and Company), p. 13. 
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can never allow himself to admit a fact to us until his reasons for 
denying the fact, without discussion and because of an antecedent 
mental attitude, are dissipated. He admits frankly enough what the 
consequences for himself would be were he to surrender his position 
when he says in this connection, “If the miracle has any reality, this 
book is a tissue of errors.’® 

To do away with such a “mind-set” is one of the most extrava- 
gantly difficult tasks that can be undertaken. St. Paul on his way to 
Damascus, “breathing threats,” was indeed changed in a moment. 
But it was a miracle of grace that did it. 

Only consider what a humiliation such men face if they are to 
scrap their theories and admit that they have been wrong. In the 
first place, scarcely any man relishes acknowledging a mistake. But 
men who have been hailed as thinkers, who are bowed to and ap- 
plauded, who have won a name in the literary or scientific world, 
face what to them must seem disgrace if they step down from their 
pedestal, humiliate themselves, cease pontificating, and begin again 
to learn. There have been few examples in history of men who have 
admitted their wrongness when once they had established a name for 
themselves. One might as well expect a Mrs. Eddy to acknowledge 
her indebtedness for her “Christian Science” to P. P. Quimby, and 
thus discredit herself, as think it likely that Strauss or Renan in 
the heyday of their power would reconsider their whole system and 
admit their wrongness. Such men can be won over, but no ordinary 
means will do it. But this, of course, does not mean that the flaws 
cannot be pointed out in their systems. 


The Rationalist Answers Himself. Strauss’s Own 
Criterion Applied 


Let us see, however, one more quotation from Strauss and we shall 
have done with him for the present. “It would unquestionably be an 
argument of decisive weight in favor of the credibility of the biblical 
history, could it indeed be shown that it was written by eyewitnes- 
ses, or even by persons contemporaneous with the events narrated. 
For though errors and false representations may glide into the nar- 
rations even of eyewitnesses, there is far less probability of uninten- 
tional mistake (intentional deception may be easily detected) than 
when the narrator is separated by a long interval from the facts he 


*Ibid., p. 12, Preface. 
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records, and is obliged to derive his materials through the medium 
of transmitted communications. But this alleged ocular testimony, 
or proximity in point of time of the sacred historians to the events 
recorded, is mere assumption, an assumption originating from the 
titles which the biblical books bear in our canon.”?° 

But, unfortunately for the tenability of Strauss’s position, it is ex- 
actly a fact that the writers of our Gospels were eyewitnesses, that 
the narrators were not separated by a long interval of time from the 
events they narrate. So argues Harnack, as we have already pointed 
out. Strauss speaks of the “mere assumption” of ocular testimony. 
Harnack puts it as “incontestable” that the Gospels represent the re- 
port of eyewitnesses. The following table tells its own story and gives 
a pleasant refutation to the bald statements of Strauss. From it ap- 
pears the fact that the rationalists are busy devouring each in turn 
his predecessor. 


Matthew Mark Luke 
Strauss (1835) .... 150 150 150 as the earliest date 
Baur (1847) ..... 130-34 150 150 as the earliest date 
Renan (1877) .... 84 76 circ. 94 circ. 
Harnack (1911)... About 70 About 65 About 67 


And Harnack, with his talk of Q, which he holds to be a common 
source and the base of Matthew and Luke, dates this Q at about 
50 or even a bit earlier. When it is considered how close this brings 
us to the very days of Christ, it is evident that Strauss is hoisted on 
his own petard, that by his own chosen criterion he refutes himself 
and must — had he lived — have had to rearrange his theory.” 

Strauss, it is true, is dead and cannot show us how he could escape 
the consequences of using his own criterion on the real facts. One 
really would imagine that a setback such as this list of dates gives 
to Strauss’s theory would cause the theory to be scrapped. In a mild 
measure I suppose it has. But your modern mind is quite ready with 
another answer. Having failed in one explanation, they proceed to 
state their case somewhat in the following language: “Yes, we were 
wrong about dates of the Gospels. We were even wrong in our ex- 
planation of the wrongness of the Gospels. But, nevertheless, we are 
right in maintaining that the Gospels are wrong. Our philosophy, 
which denies the supernatural and rejects miracles and is scandalized 


Strauss, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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at the idea that a man could really be God — all that is right. And 
now — as to the Gospels — we will proceed to show how you must 
explain away the miracles and all that (even though they be the re- 
ports of eyewitnesses), and we will leave the Gospels books of ‘in- 
contestable’ value as giving the primitive tradition and still we will 
explain away the miracles.” And so the merry game goes on. Only, 
it is getting harder and harder for the opponents of Christianity to 
make sense with their explanations. 


Sir W. Ramsay Comments on the Methods of Those 
Who Oppose the Gospels 


Nor is Strauss unique in his method. The “modern mind” gives 
instance after instance. Sir W. M. Ramsay, who has probably done 
more than any other man to “restore the credit” of St. Luke, re- 
marks: “Luke’s narrative [of the Bethlehem trip] used to be called 
a legend, because it was historically false. Now it is called by Wilc- 
ken a legend because every detail has been demonstrated to be ex- 
actly correct. There is no way of satisfying those people who have 
made up their minds. Whatever proof they advance for their opinion 
is shattered; but they pluck victory out of the jaws of defeat, and in 
the disproof of their former argument they find a new one. One thing 
alone they reckon certain and necessary: Luke was an incapable 
and untrustworthy historian, and this must be demonstrated at all 
hazards and in any way that serves.’’” 


The Persistence of Often Refuted Objections 


Of course, this clinging to a central “hypothesis” while that same 
hypothesis may be battered and mangled, is the common habit of 
men. The materialistic evolutionist has run through many explana- 
tions of how evolution happened and is still devising new ways and 
reconning the old ones which he has proposed. But that does not give 
him any the less confidence. Being quite frankly convinced of the 
“what,” he tolerates much confusion in the “how,” as being unavoid- 
able in the present state of our knowledge. This policy, however, 
seems inconsistent when viewed in the light of the criticism showered 
on religious-minded opponents. 


"Ramsay, Sir W. M., The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustwortkiness 
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The evolutionary scientist finds no great mental dissatisfaction in 
clinging to his fundamental point of view while being quite unable 
to expound the exact methods of “development.” Darwin, writing to 
Huxley on his receipt of Huxley’s first criticism of his Origin of 
Spectes remarks: “You have most cleverly hit on one point which 
has greatly troubled me: if, as I must think, external conditions pro- 
duce little direct effect, what the devil determines each particular 
variation? What makes a tuft of feathers come on a cock’s head, or 
moss on a moss-rose? I shall very much like to talk this over with 
you.”13 

Such are the ways of the learned world. Build your position and 
prove its explanation afterwards. It is surely, then, a point worth 
noticing that such an attitude is calmly claimed as scientific and en- 
lightened when the scientist practises it, but is dubbed medieval and 
superstitious when practised by Catholics. A Catholic, convinced by 
his philosophy that miracles can happen, defends the accounts of 
them consistently and confidently. The opponents, being convinced 
by their philosophy that miracles cannot and did not happen, deny 
the reports of them with equal consistency and confidence. 


A Magazine Article and Its Answer 


So much, then, for the methods of those who attack the truth- 
telling value of the Gospels. Much learning is used in composing the 
ingenious hypotheses which are formulated. This learning and these 
hypotheses, too, are what get into print in America and are the back- 
bone of many magazine articles and vulgarizations which reach the 
general reading public. Against this reading the only really satisfac- 
tory defense for the normal Catholic is an understanding of the philo- 
sophy which underlies the attack. For example, a writer in the Afé- 
lanttc Monthly begins an article on “The Great Galilean” with this 
sentence: “No man knows sufficient of the earthly life of Jesus to 
write a biography of him. For that matter, no one knows enough 
about him for the normal Times obituary notice of a great man. If 
regard were had to what we should call, in current speech, definitely 
historical facts, scarcely three lines could be filled.’’* 

This writer “dates” his reading. Either he has never heard of Har- 


"Darwin, Charles, The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by his son, 
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nack, for example, or he has refused to eliminate from his mind the 
seeds deposited by earlier and now admittedly fantastic theories con- 
cerning Christ. A refutation of the man, therefore, would not involve 
a conning of the facts in the case. It would necessarily go behind all 
that and get at his philosophy — an ungrateful and an unlikely task 
because it involves a discussion on principles, and principles are 
largely taboo in the modern magazine. The author, however, with 
characteristic outlook tells us: ‘We ask men to believe in a tradi- 
tional Jesus, but we do not mean by ‘believe’ that we ask them to 
accept as history his traditional story, or to accept as science his tra- 
ditional sin-bearing . . . [we] ask them to set aside for a time the 
dreadful logic which rules them in most of their waking hours, and 
to give free rein to that finer spiritual thing within them which needs 
for its growth the contemplation of the beautiful, the worship of the 
unattainable, and the acceptance of the imaginary. .. . Enjoy the 
heritage of the traditional Christ. He will make us finer, nobler men 
and women, and there is none other who can do so as can He.’’"® 


Restatement of the Real Issue 


But that kind of Christ (and such, by the way, is the Christ of 
the Modernist, the Christ, for example, of Dr. Fosdick) will not and 
cannot do for the Catholic. It is, after all, a question of fact. Is 
Christ real ? Are the Gospels truth-telling and actual records of fact? 
For, if they are, then there are definite things to be believed, definite 
things to be done, definite and concrete worship and prayer to be de- 
voted to God because Christ who is God so ordered ! 


The Catholic Church Defends the Gospels 


So let us see what the Catholic Church has to say in defense of the 
Gospels as records of fact. The position taken up by the Church in 
defense of the Gospels is very simple, very calm, very serene and 
sure. She it is who selected from out of a mass of contending material 
those books which are now reckoned as the Gospels. She could do 
this because she knew — Christ guaranteed she would know — the 
history of her Founder. She, therefore, has stood sponsor for the 
books and interprets them. If it be urged that this is to put the cart 
before the horse, that the Church claims to derive proof of her divine 
origin and mission from the Gospels and that therefore it is an un- 
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trustworthy procedure to take the word of an interested party in her 
own defense, the Church willingly yields the point. She bids even 
her children to look to history and decide on merely historical 
grounds of their genuineness and historicity. Thus she avoids that 
snare of all arguments — “begging the question.” 

What, then, does history say in behalf of the Gospels ? 


The Gospels and History 


The first item to be noticed is the fact that the Gospels are the 
story of one who lived in the full light of history. Other great reli- 
gious leaders may have been semimythical, as Buddha, in the story 
of whose earthly existence the fables preponderate — and are known 
to do so— or as Mahomet, who lived and ruled in an obscure and 
scarcely civilized corner of the world. But Christ lived, as it were, 
in the full glare of history. Names that all the world knows are en- 
countered in the pages of the Gospels. We meet Tiberius there; we 
meet Herod. We meet Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilena, we meet John 
the Baptist, Caiphas, Annas. We meet Pontius Pilate. And, of course, 
we encounter the whole galaxy of early Christian leaders, the Apos- 
tles, Mary, Elizabeth. And the period in which He was born is not 
shrouded in mists of mystery. It was the age of Augustus. 

All this certainly puts a different, and at first blush, a most reas- 
suring color to His life. What was lived in the open ought to be ca- 
pable of being discovered again. What occurred in such well-docu- 
mented times ought to have left its residuum of text and monument. 
And so to all but the most profoundly determined of skeptics it did. 
But the question is one that is distracted with a thousand bypaths 
and obscured by a thousand prepossessions and made difficult by a 
thousand reluctances. Even history can be written in many senses. 
Strange as it may seem in a study that should be objective, you have 
your so-called “Catholic” history and “Protestant” history and “ra- 
tionalist” history — all depending on the philosophy with which the 
authors approach their task. 

However, once the facts are ascertained, any dispute that may 
arise will have to restrict itself to the interpretation of the facts. 
In the life of Christ, historians deal with several sets of facts. There 
are the facts about those who wrote and spoke of him. There are 
the facts, that is, which give us surety that the story was written 
by men who could and did know the truth. When we know that an 
author was in a position to know the truth about a certain matter 
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and when we further know from his work that he was careful to 
search out the truth and was not wildly credulous but critical and 
painstaking, we have then a fact itself of great value in helping us 
to judge the story that he tells. There are also the facts of Christ and 
His life —of which we will treat shortly. There are, further, the 
direct testimonies to Christ and the indirect. 


Pagans Speak of Christ 


Now there are pagan writers who speak of Christ. Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Pliny the younger, mention Him and their testimony is 
very much prized. The defenders of the Catholic position with good 
reason make much of this little group of pagan “witnesses,” for while 
the passages wherein these men speak of Christ are meager and not 
as explicit as the Christian writings, nevertheless the facts these 
pagans relate are clear and the situations they suppose give to their 
testimony a very considerable value. Obviously, however, there can 
be no comparison between this group of witnesses and the large and 
satisfactory number of the Christian writers.'® 

Nevertheless, these pagan writers make us certain of the existence 
of Christ and of the fact that His followers were about in the pagan 
world, claiming direct derivation from Him for their teachings and 
their way of life. When it is argued, as has been done in the quota- 
tion given a few pages back, and as I suppose will be done again, 
that we know nothing about the early life of Christ, the argument 
always has to ignore or make light of the value of these pagan 
witnesses to the fact that there was a Christ. 


Archeology Brings Support to the Gospels 


These pagan writers are again supplemented by what a writer 
in the Saturday Evening Post in a readable and on the whole satis- 
factory article calls, “A Cloud of witnesses; they come up out of 
Egypt to support the Bible Story.’”’ For the habits and the cus- 
toms and the language of the common people, which all are abun- 
dantly illustrated in the Gospels, are again made vivid to our eyes 
by the findings of archeologists who with spade and shovel work 
their way over the ruins of the ancient world, now discovering in 
an ancient refuse heap testimonies to the most controverted points 


*Cf. de Grandmaison, op. cit., I, p. 16. 
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in the Gospels, now digging up and reading the ancient inscriptions, 
buried for centuries in peaceful oblivion. These independent wit- 
nesses have lightened the burden of the defender of the Gospels in 
many significant ways. 


Christians of the Early Church Tell of the Gospels 


Again, there is the cloud of Christian witnesses who tell us about 
the Gospels, directly by speaking of them and indirectly by quot- 
ing them and referring to them. And there is the great fact of 
Christianity in the ancient world, making its way against odds that 
would have buried it deeper than memory could reach had there 
not been behind the movement a unique motive force and a peculiar 
strength, hardly to be accounted for in terms of human doggedness 
or enthusiasm or even fanaticism. This last point is one that must 
be emphasized; its importance may easily be lost sight of, if we 
allow our preoccupation to be entirely engrossed with the terrain 
chosen for the decision of this battle by those who would make a 
myth of Christ and His religion. 


An Attempt at Destroying the Worth of This Testimony 
of the Early Christians Analyzed and Answered 


As Newman very well pointed out in criticizing the theory of 
Gibbon concerning the rise and spread of Christianity, it will not 
do as an explanation of a movement merely to indicate what in 
your opinion is responsible for the movement; it is really necessary 
to show that your causes are the causes, adequate to the effect and 
actually having produced that same effect. It is this that Gibbon 
fails to do. “As is well known, various writers have attempted to 
assign human causes in explanation of this phenomenon (i.e., the 
rise and establishment of Christianity) : Gibbon has especially men- 
tioned five; viz., the zeal of the Christians, inherited from the Jews, 
their doctrine of a future state, their claim to miraculous power, 
their virtues and their ecclesiastical organization. Let us briefly 
consider them. 

“He thinks these five causes when combined will fairly account 
for the event; but he has not thought of accounting for their com- 
bination. If they are ever so available for his purpose, still that 
availableness arises out of their coincidence, and out of what does 
that coincidence arise? Until this is explained, nothing is explained. 
and the question had better have been let alone. These presumed 
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causes are quite distinct from each other, and, I say, the wonder 
is, What made them come together. ... However . . . the real ques- 
tion is this: are these historical characteristics of Christianity, also 
in matter of fact, historical causes of Christianity? . . . Whether 
they were adapted to accomplish a certain work, is a matter of 
opinion; whether they did accomplish it is a matter of fact. He 
ought to adduce instances of their efficiency before he has a right 
to say that they are efficient. And the second question is, what is 
this effect, of which they are to be considered causes? It is no other 
than this, the conversion of bodies of men to the Christian faith. 
Let us keep this in view. We have to determine whether these five 
characteristics of Christianity were efficient causes of men becoming 
Christians? I think they neither did effect such conversions, nor 
were adapted to do so... .’’!8 

To recapitulate, the indirect testimonies on which we rely for 
knowledge about Christ are four: the classical pagan writers, the 
findings of archeology, the writings of the Christians themselves, 
and the lives of these Christians who in such numbers were converts 
to the new faith. 


What the Gospels Contribute to Their Own Defense 


The direct testimonies are to be found in the Gospels themselves 
which’ relate two things: the teachings of Christ and the facts of 
His history. Again let us quote Father Grandmaison: ‘The first of 
these categories [namely, the teachings of Christ] is handled (by 
opponents) with much respect, and gives rise to generally favorable 
conclusions; but the second causes much greater reserve. 

“At the foundations of this difference in treatment are reasons 
of general philosophy and also of technical criticism. It is obvious 
that the presence of a supernatural element in large quantities and 
in all the discernible strata of the Synoptic material, if it no longer 
authorizes, as in the time of Strauss, the total rejection of the Gospel 
narrative, does continue to render them suspect to many... . More- 
over, a narrative, the account of an event, is often valueless as a 
contribution to a direct demonstration of authenticity. On the other 
hand, teachings such as those of Christ, by their outstanding qual- 
ities, their novelty, their sparkling limpidity, bear in themselves the 
proof of their origin. It needs very strong views (or rather prejudice) 
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to enable anyone to attribute the Beatitudes, the ‘Consider the lilies 
of the field,’ the ‘Render to Cesar ...,’ or the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan to the improvization of anonymous prophets. Add to 
this the fact that the nature of the controversies, the position of 
the questions, and the allusions, furnish subtle offsets with all that 
we know of the state of minds, of parties and of manners at a given 
date. Finally, careful study of the Gospel rhythms discloses in the 
sermons of Jesus, beneath the individual characteristics of each 
writer, a continuous quality of a unique type, which is guaranteed 
by the literary form itself. It is often possible with the help of these 
indications to prove directly the authenticity of the words of Jesus; 
and this proof applied in many particular cases covers, after the 
manner of a general presumption, all the doctrinal and didactic por- 
tions of the Synoptic Gospels. ... 

“But facts do not defend themselves as well as words; often they 
have in their favor nothing but their ingenuousness and the trans- 
parent good faith of those who have noted them down.”?® 

It is indeed the sad fact that facts do not defend themselves that 
makes the defense of the Gospels such an ever-recurrent task. As we 
have remarked before, the establishment of individual instances of 
truth-telling is much the same problem as the apprehending of single 
violators of any law. One gets the feeling that behind each instance 
is a master-mind or a master-motive which ought really to be dis- 
missed or rendered innocuous before peace can reasonably be 
expected. 


An Example of a Disputed Statement and Its Vindication 


We will give several instances to make clear what we mean. St. | 
Luke says: “And it came to pass that in those days there went out 
a decree from Caesar Augustus that the whole world should be en- 
rolled. This enrolling was first made by Cyrinus, the governor of 
Syria. And all went to be enrolled, every one into his own city.” 
(Luke ii. 1-3.) That is a straightforward statement. If St. Luke is 
a trustworthy historian, that statement will bear the scrutiny of 
history and will emerge as a fact. The problem, however, is to dis- 
cover some other writer of the period or, provided he can give 
proof of being well informed, even a later writer, who will bear 
Luke out. For the Gospels, it would appear, are suspect and will 
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not be accepted on their own authority, but must be confirmed and 
proved independently of themselves. 

Now Strauss said: “It is an authenticated point that the assess- 
ment of Quirinus did not take place either under Herod or earlier 
in the reign of Archelaus, the period at which, according to Luke, 
Jesus was born. Quirinus was not at that time Governor of Syria. 

. 20 Strauss makes these assertions with confidence because his- 
tory told nothing of the event mentioned by Luke while history 
did tell of an assessment which did occur later, much later, than 
the time that Luke sets. Obviously, to Strauss, such facts proved 
clearly enough that Luke was romancing, that history was not his 
business but fable-mongering. And it was a point for Strauss to 
consider worth making, for in his theory of the Gospels these were 
not recorded by eyewitnesses but by later writers. This supposition 
was necessary in Strauss’s theory of the myth since this required 
time for its growth. 


Archeological Material and the Answer 


However, since the days of Strauss men have’ been busy all 
through that eastern world with spade and excavating tool. Dis- 
coveries of a highly romantic and exciting nature have advanced 
our knowledge of that ancient world. Rubbish heaps outside what 
were once little towns and villages in Egypt — and outside big 
towns, too — have been made to surrender what we consider their 
treasures, deposited once for safekeeping in the dry and perfect 
safety vaults of time — the sands of Egyptian deserts. 

The great mass of papyri from the Fayum and other districts 
"were first supposed to be the remains of ancient archives. But they 
have been shown to be no more than the city refuse heaps. There 
bundles of discarded documents from offices and public buildings, 
worn-out books and fragments of books, were unceremoniously got 
rid of. 

These supply “finds” of great interest and value, but they are al- 
most entirely “nonliterary” in character. Legal documents of all 
sorts are found — leases, bills, marriage documents, bills of divorce, 
wills, decrees and proclamations, tax papers, legal proceedings. And 
there are letters and diaries, notes, schoolboys’ scribblings and ex- 
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ercises, magical texts, horoscopes — all, in short, that one might ex- 
pect to find in a pile of rubbish discarded as useless.”* 

And the papyri are not the only source in which we discover 
again the simple life of the common people. Inscriptions are very 
valuable in picturing for us the past. And ostraca — which are pieces 
of broken pottery on which something has been written — help in 
reconstructing this forgotten world of simple folk. For in the an- 
cient world when people had no means to spend on buying papyrus 
for recording their thoughts and writing their letters, they availed 
themselves of the broken pots that are bound to be discarded in 
every household. These, in fragments which suited or in the size 
which chance or the ineptitude or clumsiness of a small son or 
daughter permitted to survive, were current material for all sorts of 
documents and writings. 

Now, these ancient documents come to the aid of Luke and his 
statement that Quirinus was Governor of Syria and that there was 
an enrolling at the time when Christ was born. They bear out the 
trustworthiness of Luke’s statements. In several long chapters Sir 
William Ramsey carries us over the ancient world to gaze at in- 
scriptions, to decipher ancient census rolls, to conclude at length 
that the data supplied by Luke were correct in every. particular.?? 


An Irrelevant Sample of Papyrus Material 


It is not possible to give here any lengthy report of the findings 
and the searching discussion to which each new discovery is sub- 
jected by the experts before its real value is established. But there 
is much of interest in the story. Out of those rubbish heaps come 
letters written by every sort of person. One, though it has no direct 
bearing on the present problem, is so naive that it will be given 
here. It is rather freely translated in order to reproduce the tone 
and grammar. It was written in the second or third century. “Theon 
to Theon, his father, greeting. You done a swell thing! You didn’t 
take me with you to town. If you don’t take me with you to 
Alexandria, I’m not going to write you a letter and I’m not going 
to talk to you and I’m not going to hope you're well. If you go to 
Alexandria without me, I’m not going to shake hands any more 


™Cf. Deissmann, New Light from the Ancient East (Doran), pp. 32. 36, 50. 
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and I’m not going to say, ‘Hello.’ That’s what I'll do if you don’t 
take me along. My mother said to Archelaus, ‘That boy’s driving 
me crazy. To H— with him!’ But you done a swell thing. You 
.sent me a great gift — locust beans. They fooled us here on the 
twelvth when you sailed. Now, Father, send for me — please! If 
you don’t send, I’m not going to eat or drink. So there! I pray that 
you are well.” And on the reverse is written: “Deliver to Theon 
from Theonas, his son.’’* 

The letter need not be spoilt with commentary. One can almost 
see the tears in the lad’s angry eyes as he wrote. And his disgust 
at the sop thrown him — mere, common “locust beans”! 

Another letter, this time dated from Alexandria June 17, 1 B.c., 
is from a laborer to his wife. He remarks that if the expected child 
is a female, it is to be cast out. A blood-curdling item, doubly 
poignant when one recalls how close in time to the date of the 
massacre of the Holy Innocents the command was given, how near 
to the moment when the Infant Jesus, who would put an end to all 
such deeds wherever He should be received, was born! 

Literature of this kind is a thing that it had never occurred to 
men to save and perpetuate. But out of it comes a new world. In- 
cidentally, the vocabulary of the New Testament, which had been 
declared a thing apart, is proved to be largely the vocabulary of 
the common people of the day. The habits, too, of the people so 
reénforce the accounts given in the Gospels that it is no longer 
possible for the scholar to be in doubt about the truth of the life 
of the common people as depicted in the Gospels. 

One item, as has been remarked, which is of much value in the 
Gospel controversy is found in the census rolls of old Egypt, which 
show that Luke’s account portrays the normal method of enrolling, 
which make it apparent that the regular taking of the census goes 
back to the time Luke sets. 

It may be worth recalling, too, how Flinders Petrie met what he 
thought was failure, as he dug into a promising alligator cemetery 
in the hope of discovering manuscripts; but how in final disgust at 
digging up nothing but alligators, he threw one carcass to the ground 
to have it burst and disclose a mass of old writings! The alligators 
had all been stuffed with papyri! There, too, is the “romantic” 
Roman milestone of Sir William Ramsay, which is of value in the 
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Quirinus controversy, found after so many centuries standing on 
its head along a weary road in Asia Minor. The stone was dug up 
by peasants who intended to use it for a lintel in a house that they 
were building. But after the stone had fallen on several, their su- ’: 
perstition got the better of them and they returned it to its original 
resting place — only, they set it on its head. 


The Tragic Futility of Darwin’s Error 


In this connection, let us notice how Darwin once, recalling his 
early struggle to retain his faith, says: “But I was very unwilling 
to give up my belief; I feel sure of this for I can remember well 
often and often inventing daydreams of old letters between dis- 
tinguished Romans and manuscripts being discovered at Pompeii, 
which confirmed in the most striking manner all that was written 
in the Gospels... .”?> This was written in 1876. In 1877 the rubbish 
mounds of the Fayum began to be exploited and their treasures 
brought to light. What a tragic thing to think that at the very time 
when Darwin was writing of the useless daydreams of his youth, 
the exact facts for which he longed in those dreams were being 
again made available for mankind, thus confirming the very truths 
of history concerning whose proof Darwin had perforce been con- 
tent to dream! 


Another Disputed Statement and Its Vindication: 
Luke’s Data 


Another point where Luke has been vindicated against the charge 
of inexactness is found in the following: “Now in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of 
Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and Philip his brother 
tetrarch of Iturea, and the country of Trachonitis, and Lysanias 
tetrarch of Abilina; under the high priests Annas and Caiphas; the 
word of the Lord was made unto John, the son of Zachary, in the 
desert ...”(Luke iii. 1-2). This passage contains many statements 
which can be checked against profane history. They all check, too, 
only it was once the custom to point to “Lysanias, tetrarch of 
Abilina” as another instance of Luke’s inaccuracy and romancing. 


*Cf. Jalabert, Louis, S.J., article “Epigraphie,” in Dictionnaire A pologetique de 
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The problem was this. One Lysanias, master of Abilina, was known. 
But it so happened that he was, “at the instigation of Cleopatra 
put to death thirty-four years before the birth of Christ, and a 
second Lysanias is not mentioned by Josephus or by any other 
writer on the period in question. Thus not only is the time of his 
government earlier by 60 years than the 15th year of Tiberius, but 
it is also at issue with the other dates associated with it by Luke.’’® 

It is a small point; but one that has served the adversaries of 
the Gospels with ammunition. Luke was in their opinion wrong in 
this rather gratuitous date which he gave. The conclusion which 
they were anxious to draw was simply that if Luke was proved 
wrong in points where he could be checked, there was every like- 
lihood that he was wrong in points where he could not be checked by 
contemporary history. 


A Street Car and a Conclusion 


However, chance and the spade again prove that Luke was in- 
contestably right. Some French engineers were running a power line 
into Damascus for a tramway system and, as is the custom, they 
were working across hill and dale. In climbing one hill they came 
across an inscription cut in stone that had lain there for centuries 
and the inscription puts beyond doubt the fact that Lysanias was 
tetrarch of Abilina at the time Luke says. There had been another 
Lysanias besides the one so triumphantly mentioned by the his- 
torians.27 And Luke had known that fact and had recorded it. So 
Luke — and incidentally the Church which vouched for Luke — 
had been right all along. The critics who had relied on the argument 
from silence were once more proved wrong. 


The Great Value of These Two Examples 


These incidents may seem trivial. But they are worth their weight 
in gold, for they force the admission that the author of the third 
Gospel was a painstakingly careful workman who knew his material 
and spoke with authority. If in little and seemingly insignificant 
things Luke is right, then presumably he is right in things of more 
importance. This point must be remembered because there are items 
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where contemporary documents will probably never come to light 
to confirm what Luke has said. Such points as the miracles of our 
Lord are of this sort. However, as Luke has uniformly been proved 
right in matters where he can be checked, the conclusion is neces- 
sitated that he is right in those where he cannot be checked as well. 
That is what precisely we mean when we declare Luke’s Gospel to 
be authentic and historical. — Luke wrote it and Luke told truth. 

Indeed, the vindication of the Gospels far exceeds that of any 
profane document that has come to us from those ancient times. 
Tacitus’s Annals, Cesar’s Commentaries — which no one disputes 
— come to us with far less weight of proof for their contents and 
authorship than do the four Gospels. 


The Value of the Testimony Given by Early Christian 
Writings to the Gospels 


There remains still briefly to be noticed the witness that early 
Christians themselves give to the truthtelling of the Gospel story. 
Much that these early Fathers wrote has been lost to us. This is 
perfectly natural in view of the fact that the Christians were a 
hunted people — gens lucifuga, they were called, “folk who avoid 
the light” — and their sacred books were at a premium for con- 
fiscation purposes. But enough survives for us to see that the early 
Christians had our four Gospels, and had them substantially and 
even in particulars the same as we now have them. 

This source of information, by the way, has been minimized 
most cavalierly by those who would wrest from the Gospels their 
truthtelling value. Strauss, for example, devotes some seven pages 
out of seven hundred and eighty-four to “external evidences.” Such 
a method is scored by Leo XIII when he says: “There has arisen, 
to the great detriment of religion, an inept method, dignified by the 
name of ‘the higher criticism,’ which pretends to judge of the origin, 
integrity and authority of each book from internal indications alone. 
It is clear, on the other hand, that in historical questions, such as 
the origin and handing down of writings, the witness of history is 
of primary importance, and that historical investigation should be 
made with the utmost care; and that in this matter internal evi- 
dence is seldom of great value except as a confirmation.”*® 


*Leo XIII, “Providentissimus Deus,” in Rome and the Study of Scripture, p. 27. 
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A List of Witnesses 


The early Christian witnesses who speak directly of the Gospels 
and their authors and are worthy of special mention may be listed 
as follows: “Papias, Bishop of Hieropolis in Phrygia and a dis- 
ciple of St. John the Apostle: he wrote about a.p. 120, Justin the 
Martyr, A.D. 105-167. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons and a disciple of 
Polycarp, who in turn was a disciple of St. John the Apostle, a.p. 
140-202. Theophilus of Antioch, Bishop of Antioch about a.p. 181. 
Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 150-215. The Muratorian Fragment, a 
manuscript discovered by Muratori and dating from about a.p. 170. 
Tertullian, about a.p. 160-240. Origen, about a.p. 185-254. Euse- 
bius, the Church historian, about a.p. 265—340.’° 


Origen Speaks of the Gospels 


Origen, for example says: “I have learnt from tradition concern- 
ing the four Gospels, which alone are admitted without question in 
the Church of God under heaven, that the first written was that 
according to Matthew, who was once a tax-collector, but afterwards 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who published it for those converted 
from Judaism, composed as it was in the Hebrew language. The 
second was that according to Mark, who wrote it in accordance 
with Peter’s instructions, whom also Peter acknowledged as his 
son in the Catholic epistle, speaking in these terms: The elect 
Church of God which is in Babylon, saluteth you: and so doth 
Mark my son. The third was that according to Luke, which was 
praised by Paul, written for converts from the Gentiles. After them 
all that according to John.’*° 


Irenaeus Speaks of the Gospels 


Irenaeus says, among other things: “So firm is the ground on 
which these Gospels rest that the very heretics bear witness to 
them, and, starting from these documents, each one of them en- 
deavors to establish his own peculiar doctrine. For the Ebionites, 
who use Matthew’s Gospel only, are confuted out of this very same, 
making false suppositions with regard to the Lord. But Marcion, 
mutilating that according to Luke, is proved to be a blasphemer of 
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the only existing God, from those (passages) which he retains. 
Those again, who separate Jesus from Christ, alleging that Christ 
remained impassible but that it was Jesus who suffered, preferring 
the Gospel by Mark, if they read it with a love of truth, may have 
their errors rectified. Those, however, who follow Valentinus, mak- 
ing copious use of that according to John to illustrate their conjunc- 
tions shall be proved to be totally in error by means of this 
very Gospel.’*? 


Papias Speaks of the Gospels 


Papias, whom we have listed as giving direct testimony to the 
Gospels, says in another connection: “I shall not hesitate, in order 
to guarantee the truth of my own interpretations, to add to them 
whatsoever things I have at any time learned carefully from the 
presbyters and carefully remembered. For I did not, as many do, 
take pleasure in those that speak much, but in those that teach 
the truth: not in those that relate strange commandments but in 
those that deliver the commandments given by the Lord to the 
faith which springs from truth itself. If then anyone came who 
had been a follower of the elders, I asked them what the elders 
had said— what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip or 
Thomas or James said, or John or Matthew, or any other of the 
disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the presbyter John 
said. I did not think that what was to be gotten from books would 
profit me as much as what came from the living and abiding 
voice, ’’*? 


Irenaeus Gives Polycarp’s Teaching on the Gospels 


There is one more quotation from these men of old which de- 
serves place here, chiefly because it so well portrays the frame of 
mind in which the early Christians regarded tampering with the 
truth and uniformity of doctrine and belief. St. Irenaeus, writing 
to one who had been led away by heresy, says: “These opinions, 
O Florinus —I speak with perfect assurance — are not sound doc- 
trine. These opinions disagree with the Church and lead to the 
greatest impiety those who accept them. These opinions not even 
the heretics outside of the Church have ever dared to express. These 


*Trenaeus, quoted in Dowd, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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opinions the presbyters, who were before us and who were com- 
panions of the Apostles did not deliver to you. 

“For when I was yet a boy in lower Asia, where you were con- 
spicuous by reason of your employment at the court, I used to see 
you by the side of Polycarp, endeavoring to gain his approbation. 
I remember the events of those times more clearly than those of 
recent years. For what we learn in boyhood grows with our minds 
and becomes a part of them; so that I am able to describe the very 
place in which the blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed, his gait, 
his physiognomy, his manner of life, his features, his discourses to 
those present, and the accounts which he gave of his intimacy with 
John and with the others who had seen the Lord. And all that he 
heard from them concerning the Lord, and concerning His miracles 
and His teaching, having received them from eye-witnesses of the 
Word of Life, Polycarp related in agreement with the Scriptures. 

‘These things, thanks to the mercy of God, I listened to atten- 
tively, noting them down — not on paper — but in my heart. And 
continually through God’s grace I recall them faithfully. And I am 
able to bear witness before God, that if that blessed and apostolic 
presbyter had heard any such thing [as your doctrine], he would 
have cried out and stopped his ears, and, as was his custom, would 
have exclaimed, ‘O good God, unto what times hast Thou kept me 
that I should endure these things.’ And he would have fled from 
the place where sitting or standing he heard such words.” 

The quotation hardly needs comment. But it may be useful in 
restoring to mind the fact that the early Christians were very 
jealous of ‘the teaching of Christ and very careful of every record 
that might affect that teaching. These last quotations, too, show 
how near to the times of Christ these early Christians lived and 
how they had a positive hunger for the facts of those times — a 
guarantee in itself that it would be doubly and trebly hard to im- 
pose on them with false accounts and mutilated versions — as the 
heretics in fact vainly strove to do. 


The Gospels Were Quoted by Early Christian Writers 


There remain now to be noticed the fact that the Gospels were 
early quoted in Christian writings of an early date. This fact pre- 
supposes the existence of the Gospels, for one does not quote from 
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tomorrow's paper until tomorrow's paper appears. This material is 
called the “implicit external evidence.” 

“In addition to explicit statements concerning the authorship of 
the Gospels, early Christian literature abounds in allusions to them 
and testifies clearly that from the earliest times the Gospels were 
not only known but were also extensively used and highly honored. 
Even in the first century such allusions are to be found; the 
Didache or the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles has some thirty 
references to the Synoptics, the Epistle of Barnabas (perhaps of 
the second century) has two literal quotations from St. Matthew 
and allusions to several other passages, and Clement of Rome 
makes use of about ten passages from the Synoptics. Since the 
Fourth Gospel was written only toward the end of this century, it 
is not surprising that references to it are lacking. 

“A little later comes the testimony of Ignatius, Bishop of An- 
tioch. Born between a.p. 50 and 60, he suffered martyrdom under 
Trajan (a.p. 98-117). Just before his death he wrote seven letters 
to various churches and in them he refers repeatedly to the words 
of the Gospels, especially to St. John’s. This supposes familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Gospels, not only in Ignatius himself, but also 
in his readers; in fact, the Christians of his day were so accustomed 
to using the Gospels that he tells us his hearers sometimes demanded 
that he should support the details of his admonitions to them by 
proofs from the written word, for he says his teaching was at times 
met with objection, ‘If I do not find that written in the archives’ 
— that is, in the Gospel — ‘I will not believe it.’ ”** 

Polycarp was a disciple of the Apostle St. John and Bishop of 
Smyrna; his letter to the Philippians, the only work of his that 
has been preserved, is full of citations and allusions to the Synop- 
tics, and makes use also of the First Epistle of St. John, which is 
sufficient proof that he knew the Fourth Gospel, since this Epistle 
is a sort of preface to the Gospel itself. Aristides, a philosopher of 
‘Athens, in his defense of Christianity addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, about a.p. 140, sketches the life of Christ and says 
that all this can be read in the Gospels or in the “book of the 
Christians.” And so we might go on. The witness of antiquity to 
the existence and material of the Gospels is adequate and ample 
for all except those who wish not to see it. 
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It cannot be without value for the student to glance — better to 
study — the chart, “Aetas Patrum.’ There are seen the more im- 
portant names of ecclesiastical history. There are listed the writers 
and their relative positions in the ancient world. The continuity 
of the Christian tradition and, in view of the persecutions and the 
consequent great loss of documents, the relative wealth of testimony 
for that tradition appear very well on the chart. 


The Fidelity and Passionate Loyalty of the Early 
Christians to Christ 


We have in the course of this chapter appealed to the Christian 
fact — the existence in that ancient, sin-ridden world of a multi- 
tude of folk of all degrees, though mostly of the lowly, who by 
their lives bore witness to the fact of Christ and of His teaching. 
Let us quote the words of Polycarp, a witness already several times 
referred to. He had been apprehended and was being urged to 
forsake his religion, “to swear by the genius of Cesar,” so that 
he might be released. The Proconsul insisted, “Swear and I will 
release you. Revile Christ.”’ Polycarp replied: “Eighty and six years 
am I His servant, and He hath done me no wrong. How then can 
I blaspheme my King who saved me?” 

Polycarp was not an isolated exception. Men knew and loved 
Christ; His story was first and best written in the lives and hearts 
and bloody wounds of those who would not yield or deny Him. 
Those who would take the figure of Jesus Christ out of history 
have more than history to reckon with. As Ramsay Says, glancing 
at other evidence: “One must remember that Christianity did not 
originate in a lie,’*° 


Note 


Two questions may well be asked after reading this chapter: why 
Strauss? and why only Luke? 

The answer to the first question is simple. Otto Pfleiderer in his 
Introduction to the English translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
says: “It cannot be disputed that it [the Life] takes rank amongst 
the standard works which are secure of a permanent place in litera- 
ture for all time, for the reason that they give final expression to 
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the spirit of their age and represent typically one of its character- 
istic tendencies. The liberating and purifying tendency which such 
works exert on their own time as well as the service they render 
in opening out new lines of thought lends to them for all coming 
generations a peculiar value as admirable weapons in the great 
fight for truth and freedom.’*’? In other words, the reason why 
Strauss was chosen was his open expression of policy, not vague, 
not half-hearted, not wrapped about in the more or less mystify- 
ing language of modernism. He is bold, clear, definite: and he is 
not out of date. 

As to the notice that is given Luke’s Gospel, practically to the 
exclusion of the others — the purpose was to seize the picturesque 
which is more abundant in Luke’s defense than in that of the other 
Gospels. Then, too, there is the obvious fact that the Gospels stand 
or fall pretty much as a group. Objections against one are urged 
against all: answers for one are answers for all. Besides, in the 
narrow limits set by this book, to attempt too much would have 
been to give a false impression. Details of the four Gospels for 
refutation or defense would decidedly have been too much. 


Topical Summary 


I. A summary and orientation: 
A. The difficulties remaining. 
B. The importance of this chapter. 
C. A reference to Chapter VI. 
II. Opposition to the Gospels: 
A. To be studied in its modern manifestations. 
B. How Protestantism in fact undermined the Scriptures. 
C. Humanism and the Bible. 
D. The sixteenth- and eighteenth-century critics of the Gospels. 
III. The date of the composition of the Gospels. 
A. The accusation — Strauss, 
B. The refutation — Harnack. 
C. The effects of a philosophy on an historical question. 
D. A priorizing of the rationalist. ; 
IV. The method in answering these attacks — and the difficulty of secur- 
ing submission to the facts: 
A. The rationalist answers himself: Strauss’s own criterion applied. 
B. An archeologist comments on the methods of those who criticize 
the Gospels. 


*Pfleiderer, Otto, in Strauss, Life of Jesus, Introduction, p. vi. 
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C. The persistence of often-refuted objections. 
D. A magazine article and its answer. 
E. Restatement of the real issue. 
V. The Catholic Church defends the Gospels. 
. Position maintained by the Church. 
. The Gospels and history. 
. Pagans speak of Christ. 
. Archeology supports the Gospels. 
. Early Christians tell of the Gospels. 
. An attempt at destroying the worth of the testimony of the early 
Christians analyzed and answered: Newman — Gibbon. 
G. What the Gospels contribute to their own defense. 
VI. An example of a disputed statement and its vindication: 
A. Luke’s statement and the charge. 
B. Archeological material and the answer. 
NOTE: An irrelevant sample of papyrus material. 
C. Darwin’s pathetic “dream.” 
VII. Another disputed statement and its answer: 
A. Luke’s statement. 
B. A street car and a conclusion. 
VIII. The great value of these examples. 
IX. The value of the testimony given by early Christians to the Gospels. 
A. A despised source of information. 
B. A list of witnesses: 
1. Origen. 
2. Irenaeus. 
3. Papias. 
4. Polycarp. 
C. The Gospels were “quoted” by early Christian writers. 
D. “Aetas Patrum’” —a chart. | 
X. The fidelity and loyalty of the early Christians to Christ. 
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Chapter XI 
WHO IS JESUS CHRIST?P 


The Question of Questions 


Cardinal Newman, with that sure sense of history which char- 
acterizes him, states that the Incarnation is the dominant fact in 
all history. A Catholic has no difficulty in accepting this evaluation 
of the event. A Catholic knows that his kere and his hereafter, his 
all, depend on the fact that God became man and “dwelt amongst 
us.” 

The question, then, “Who is Jesus Christ?” is the most im- 
portant question that can be asked. Whatever of good there is in 
this world of ours, whatever lofty in the way of ideals, whatever 
soothing to the too-harried heart of man, whatever solacing to the 
victims of life—all these pivot and depend on Christ. He su- 
premely among the sons of men has been able to inspire and to 
elevate. 


Enthusiasm and Christ 


Now, while it is true that enthusiasm can inspire heroism, pro- 
vided always the enthusiasm is not merely ephemeral, and while 
it is true that many men and many ideals have been able to in- 
spire enthusiasm that rose to heights in the lives of those affected, 
and while it 1s true that today in Russia enthusiasm among a cer- 
tain section of the populace runs high and sacrifices are therefore 
cheerfully borne and heroism displayed, yet the enthusiasm in- 
spired by Christ is somehow different from any other. Enthusiasm 
for ideals that are so unflattering to human nature, enthusiasm 
for angelic purity, evangelical poverty, Christlike meekness, se- 
raphic prayer, complete self-surrender, and dynamic abnegation 
and humility— enthusiasm for such things is the enthusiasm 
inspired by Christ. Such enthusiasm, when it incites to deeds 
of heroism, must be God-given. Hidden and supernatural value, 
protracted and self-effacing principles, with no let-down anywhere 
or at any time or for any reason which might flatter human nature 
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in its all-too-attractive weaknesses with no yielding to the tenderer 
and more delicately builded emotions — all these call for a strength 
that flows from Christ and from Christ alone. Enthusiasms of the 
other sort, namely those inspired by a great leader, by an intense 
patriotism, by an almost superhuman regard for humanity may 
induce the leaders to observe and cherish the Ten Commandments ; 
but they do not rule the whole lives of the rank and file. The 
followers do not rise to the moral excellences sometimes portrayed 
by the “lone knights” in their brilliant crusades for man. The 
followers will work and suffer, but their hearts and their private 
morals remain their own affair. 


Atheists and Morals 


Jorgensen illustrates this very well in his autobiography. “The 
adversaries whom a young freethinker had to face in those days 
were fond of maintaining that freethought necessarily led to what 
is usually called immorality, that is, transgression of the sixth com- 
mandment. We emphatically denied this and pointed out J. P. 
Jacobsen as one who in practice had proved the contrary, and whose 
life on a foundation of pure atheism, was irreproachable, regarded 
also from the standpoint of Christian morality. But when this 
principle had been established it cannot be denied that we re- 
covered our spirits and asked, ‘But, by the way, why is so-called 
immorality immoral ?’ 

“Human ethics gave no answer... . 

“If the human moralist is right, if morals are really autonomous, 
then each one is free to do with himself as he pleases. That others 
disapprove of his conduct does not prove that he is wrong. Not even 
a disapproval expressed by entire humanity would be any proof 
against it, for the right of the individual to act autonomously can 
never be abolished. Modern ethics have no sanction and their last 
word will therefore necessarily be, as Nietzsche has rightly said, 
and no professor can make unsaid, that ‘nothing is true and every- 
thing is permitted.’ 

But the follower of Christ finds that cool, strong, firm hand with 
the nail-pierced palms reaching into the very heart and taking all/ 

It is this — the fact of what Christ can and does perform in the 


"Jorgensen: An Autobiography. Translated from the Danish by Ingebord Lund 
(Iongmans, Green and Company), Vol. II, pp. 81 and 83. 
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hearts of men, of what Christ and Christ alone can thus perform 
— that must never be lost sight of in asking “Who ts Jesus Christ?” 
Worshiped as God, He acts as God. Adored as the Supreme Ex- 
cellence, He re-creates that excellence in the hearts of those who 
adore Him, precisely because they do adore Him. Socrates and 
Buddha and Confucius are often nowadays named in the same 
breath with Christ. But only of Christ can the cry be raised: “I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 


Christ’s Godhead Cannot be Treated as the Modern Mind 
Would Like to Treat It 


However, we must be warned. It is not enough subjectively to 
appreciate and feel the sway of Christ. He who sits in the sunlight 
is warmed because it is the sun he basks in. He who would minimize 
or be silent on the divinity of Christ and yet would think lovingly 
and longingly on Him will still be benefited; but the benefits are 
rather despite himself than because of the limitations which he 
may set. The whole business resolves into the consideration of the 
fact. Christ is God. Because this is so, the rest all follows. But 
only because this fact is so. We cannot toy with the modernist idea 
that what “helps me is true for me.” What helps me is helpful — 
that of course — but it is helpful because it is true and not the 
other way around. Furthermore, the help which must be supplied 
by Christ cannot depend merely on my reactions, for my reactions 
cannot change my nature, my reactions cannot effect that “I should 
be called and should be a son of God.” That needs God’s real in- 
tervention. That if it is to be brought about by Christ requires that 
Christ be God. 

The whole question, so lengthily gone into in the opening chapters 
of this book, whether there must be objective facts corresponding 
to our ideas regarding religion, returns with redoubled seriousness 
here. It will not do that Christ should be the greatest. He must be 
unique. It will not do that Christ should be one among many. He 
must be actually alone. It will not do just that Christ should appeal 
to me and make me yearn for better things. He must be God. Else, 
the whole of our structure tumbles, the whole of the heavens is ob- 
scured, the whole of life is meaningless. 
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There Was no Modernism Among the Early 
Followers of Christ 


The following quotation will make clear how true this was to 
the early Christians; and, if it was true for them, it must be equally 
true for us today, followers, like those early heroes, of Christ, the 
King. 


Persecution — Temptation for Christ’s Early Followers 


‘“‘Martyrdom was regarded by the first Christians as an ‘incom- 
parable sign of tenderness for their King and Master.’ Neverthe- 
less, this supreme sacrifice was not the only one, nor yet, apparently, 
always the one most keenly felt. It was day by day, on the most 
trivial occasions, that Christianity involved the obligation of losing 
one’s life to save it, and this perpetual hazard of existence was 
bound to seem to some people more painful than death itself. The 
life of antiquity was encompassed with a network of rites which 
- were as much national as religious. Spectacles, games, reviews, op- 
erations of the census, solemn sacrifices were holidays of obligation. 
To keep away from these deliberately, as a matter of principle, was 
to shut oneself out from civic life and citizenship. In domestic life, 
the same battle arose again against traditional customs, inherited 
practices, whose immemorial celebration seemed to excuse their 
habitual immorality; in the divided families there was often relent- 
lessly bitter hostility between the pagan husband and the Christian 
wife, between father and son, master and slave. ‘A husband, who 
has no longer any reason to be jealous, repudiates a wife hence- 
forward chaste; a father, who had previously tolerated his son’s 
irregularities, disinherits that son who is now docile; a master 
hitherto lenient drives away a slave who has become faithful.’ 
What can one say of the inner warfare waged by those who, before 
being washed and regenerated by Christ, had wallowed in the waves 
of iniquity, had participated to a greater or less extent in the vices 
that St. Paul enumerated to the Christians of Corinth — immodesty, 
idolatry, adultery, crimes against nature, theft, cupidity, drunken- 
ness, calumny, rapine? Having become, by baptism, the temples 
of the Holy Ghost, they had to live in the world as if they were 
not of ita world steeped in sensuality and immorality, of which 
our present-day society, in spite of its blemishes, cannot form any 
accurate idea, so profoundly has Christianity modified the heart 
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and intellect of the peoples of modern Europe and purified and en- 
nobled the moral life of the majority of even those who refuse it 
their intellectual adherence. 


Christ Literally Dominated the Lives of His 
Early Followers 


“Whence did Christian morality derive that force, that hold on 
men, which no philosophy had achieved to anything like the same 
degree? From the fact that it depended, not on the unsupported 
authority of natural reason, but on dogma — from the fact of its 
being, after its kind, a revelation. This is not the same as claim- 
ing that the precepts of Christian morality were in every point 
new and original. Otherwise, nobody would have dreamed of con- 
structing a parallel between Seneca and St. Paul. The supernatural 
does not suppress the natural, and Celsus was oddly wrong to re- 
proach the Christians for having precepts in common with the 
schools of philosophy. But these duties of man, even those which 
mere natural knowledge revealed to the human conscience, are, in 
a manner of speaking, given fresh life and novelty by the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus. They are set and framed in His doctrine, 
illuminated by His instruction, made concrete by the example of 
His life, facilitated by His Grace. It has already been noticed that 
in St. Paul moral perfection is summed up in the imitation of Jesus 
Christ, of the whole Jesus Christ. This religious characteristic of 
the precepts, even of the precepts which lay down the simple nat- 
ural law, is also very clearly marked in the writings of the Apos- 
telic Fathers. Their preaching does not consist of the commonplaces 
of a Platonic moral code, but the positive doctrine of Christ, and 
this direct contact with the Gospel, oral or written, gives to their 
discourses sincerity and warmth. St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Polycarp, the author of the homily known as the second Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians, are constantly appealing to the 
teachings of Jesus. To live well means to behave according to what 
is becoming to Christ, to do the will of God the Father made man- 
ifest to men by His Son. Examples, warnings, counsels are borrowed 
from His Life and His doctrine. ‘Above all, let us remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus’; that is the final argument that must 
carry away all opposition. Worship toward God, submission to au- 
thority, purity, charity, all those obligations of the moral life are 
illumined and directed by the original, radical teachings of the 
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New Testament, which is the doctrine of the Church, the mystical 
Body of Christ, whose members must neither be defiled nor ‘turned 
aside’; the doctrine, too, of the adoptive filiation (‘adoption of 
sons’) which imposes on the faithful stricter duties with regard to 
God, their Heavenly Father, and to those who, redeemed on the 
Cross and incorporated in Christ by baptism, have contracted in 
themselves a new ‘brotherhood.’ ””? 

All this, then, while not directly proving that Christ is God, is am- 
ply instructive in showing that from the beginning those who held 
Christ to be God were inspired and strengthened to do great things 
for His sake. And for His sake men and women are still known to 
do such things today. 


The Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ 


It is time now to come more directly to the proof for our point, 
that Christ is God. Conscious of His Divine Person and His twofold 
Nature, Hé made transcendent claims. He proved these claims by 
miracles, not the least of which is the moral miracle we have already 
discussed ; that is, the heroic sanctity manifested in the lives of those 
who believe in Him and beg and use His help for what it is. 

However, before we take up in detail the claims and _ proofs for 
the divinity of Christ, it is advisable to recall certain ideas. The 
claims of Christ are in large measure taken from the Gospels. These 
have in their turn been shown to be trustworthy documents relating 
the facts from which we argue. That the Gospels relate miracles is no 
reason for disbelieving them, since we accept the possibility of mir- 
acles in view of the fact and Nature of God and the needs (since God 
has willed it so) and abilities of man. These thoughts must be clearly 
in mind; else the claims and proofs of Christ have little value, for it 
is to historical facts we shall appeal. 


The Exquisite Humanity of Jesus Christ 


Now before we come at once to the fact of Christ’s divinity, it is 
not out of place to consider His humanity. This is a fact which today 
is not brought into question, since it is the only fact in His regard 
which many are prepared to admit. But once it was denied. Indeed, 
St. John’s Gospel was in some measure provoked — so to speak - - 


— 


*D’Arcy, M. C., S.J. (Editor), The Life of the Church, by Pierre Rousselot, L. 
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precisely by those heretics, Docetae, who maintained that Christ was 
a phantom. Scandalized that God should in human form suffer all 
the indignities that were heaped on Christ, these heretics would have 
it that it was a phantom that suffered, and not the real Christ. 

But it is not because of these now musty heresies that we think it 
well to delay on the fact of the Humanity of Christ. So many Cath- 
olics know Christ as the Eucharistic God, but know so little of the 
earthly life of the God-man that it is not out of place to point out 
how exquisite was the Humanity of the ‘Son of Man.” It is a whole- 
some thing indeed that Catholics know what they do of Christ; the 
Christmas story and the Finding in the Temple and the Passion and 
all those incidents which are told in the Sunday Gospels. Besides, 
Catholics acquire a personal knowledge of Christ from their frequent 
reception of the sacraments. But unfortunately many do not dis- 
play that burning curiosity to know all they can of the earthly life 
and lovely human ways of the “Son of Man.” 


Gain to be Got from the Knowledge and Appreciation 
of the Humanity of Jesus Christ 


Yet He wants them to know more. It was not merely that He 
might create an occasion for the “Thou art Peter” that Christ asked 
His disciples, “Whom do men say that I am?” He who read the 
thoughts of those who faced Him yet wished to be told in their 
sometimes lame and lumbering words what those thoughts were. His 
“Friend, whereunto art thou come?” addressed to the Iscariot was 
more than a query. He loved to be asked for things which even be- 
fore the asking He knew were wanted. That is a lovely human trait 
— to wish to be asked for help. Is there anyone who has not thrilled 
to a request for assistance from one who is loved? A mother putting 
aside her book or her work at the lisped invitation, “Let’s talk” or 
“Tell us a story,” is happy in the feeling that she is wanted and that 
she can give something that is appreciated. And so Christ showed 
Himself time after time. It was not only the mute tears of Magda- 
len and the woman taken in adultery which made His Heart leap 
with happiness that the thing He had was wanted; it was the cry of 
the lepers, of the blind man outside Jericho, of the centurion for his 
servant — all those nameless cries that went out to Him to have His 
help were so largely what made His happiness. 
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His Lively Interest in Simple Things 


A day spent with Him must always have been a day full of fresh 
and vivid interests. He knew the life of His people; He was one of 
them in every humble need and enterprise. His Mother, Mary, was 
named and known; and those who knew less of Him called Joseph, 
the carpenter, His father. He had grown and toiled among them at 
His trade. He had journeyed in their caravans and men still remem- 
bered that puzzling time when after He had been lost for three whole 
days He was found “disputing” in the Temple. He could and did 
notice and admire the beauties of nature; He could see the exqui- 
siteness of the lilies of the field and, more vocal than the rough folk 
who were His associates, He could point out how “not even Solomon 
in all his glory was clothed as these.” He could follow the swift flight 
of the sparrows — cheapest of the fowl poor folk could feast on — 
and show from that flight the caressing care and love of the Heaven- 
ly Father for His own. He watched the hen gather her little brood 
when the hawk swooped in the air and turned the picture to that 
never-to-be-forgotten; “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the 
prophets and killest those who are sent to thee; how often would I 
have gathered thee as the hen doth her chicks and thou wouldst not.” 


His “At-Homeness” with the Average Man 


Flis memory of days of want and the cruel fear that grips the heart 
when a portion of the scanty savings are lost, leaps to our eye when 
iTe tells how the woman would sweep the whole house in search of 
the lost farthing, and would rush about the neighborhood in high 
feather when her questing was rewarded by the gleam of the fugitive 
coin in some cranny. He had watched women grinding their measure 
of grain — scanty portion often for hungry mouths, and He had good 
reason to know how fishers cast their nets and mended them when 
age and use were rendering them less reliable in the daily toil. 

He had heard, perhaps a thousand times, those aimless but pleasant, 
idle speculations when each one of the little group would tell what 
they would do had they a vineyard, a fig tree, a marriage procession, 
a sheepfold. He knew of the boasts of prowess never tested that He 
had heard from the lips of shepherd lads to whom David’s adventure 
with the marauding lion might any night be a reality. So when He 
talked to the multitude in parables, He spoke to them in figures that 
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would not unduly puzzle their cloddish minds nor distract their too 
easily dissipated attention. His language was so graphic because His 
eye saw so sharply and His ear heard so faithfully and His heart felt 
so truly all that the people about Him heard and saw and felt and 
dreamed of. 


His Love of Mankind 


And how He vibrated at contact with other men. They — His folk 
— were not abstractions, laboratory material. They were flesh and 
blood over whom He yearned and for whom He had come to bring 
salvation. He had sudden sympathies. Recall how He, looking on the 
young man, loved Him. He had lasting tendernesses. Only remember 
His “Mary” said to the Magdalen when she tearfully besought Him 
— whom she mistook for the gardener — ‘“‘where they had laid Him.” 
Among the very Twelve he distinguishes Apostles whom He prefers, 
for whom He reserves certain intimate sights of suffering and of 
glory — His Transfiguration, His Agony. Who that has felt pain or 
exaltation but can appreciate that trait in the “Son of Man”? Among 
the very Twelve was John, whom He allowed to recline on His breast 
at the Last Supper; and Peter, on whom He turned His eyes after 
the denial; and Judas — “Friend, whereunto art thou come?” 


His Loyalty 


His loyalty was unostentatious but strong as death; indeed, in the 
end it led Him to Calvary. Recall how He hunted out the man born 
blind, whom He had cured, and whom the Jews had excommunicated 
from the Synagogue — a dire punishment in those days, like to the 
banning from “fire and water” of the Roman Empire. “Jesus heard 
that they had cast him out: and when He had found him, He said to 
him: Dost thou believe in the Son of God? He answered and said: 
Who is He, Lord, that I may believe in Him? And Jesus said to him: 
Thou hast both seen Him; and it is He that talketh with thee” (John 
ix. 35-37). He “had compassion on the multitude” for “He saw them 
as sheep lying without a shepherd.” But His compassion was not the 
haughty and self-righteous sort that distresses and makes its reci- 
pients feel ill at ease. He was one to whom children ran in delight 
and who clasped them close to His heart. He made men feel at ease 
in His company, for He first of all was at ease with them, ‘My de- 
light is to be with the children of men.” Zachaeus, who knew Him 
by a glimpse from a sycamore tree and then by entertaining Him at 
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home, could on the completion of that meal discuss the very secrets 
of His heart and draw strength from Christ’s approval. 


His Strength 


Yet He was no weakling, truckling to the “people” and flattering 
them. He could lash out in righteous indignation, as when He scorned 
the Pharisees—“Whited sepulchers”; and when He drove the buyers 
and sellers from the Temple, making as they were out of His Father’s 
house a “den of thieves.” He was master of Death itself — death 
characterized by Sir Walter Raleigh in unforgettable language: “O 
eloquent, just and mighty Death! Whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom 
all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and 
despised; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, 
all the pride, cruelty, and ambitions of man, and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words, Hic jacet.’”* He spoke and Death 
obeyed: “Maiden, arise!” and “Lazarus, come forth!” Yet was He 
human and could weep so that the very wondering Jews were forced 
to exclaim at His grief, “Behold, how He loved him!” 

Such a one was this Fairest of the Sons of Men as He moved about 
among them. Surely, if any in all history were to be God, then this 
is He. But ts He? Is not the idea that God should become man too 
unthinkable even to be discussed? The haunting, lovely lines, found 
in an old English Missal: 


‘For ah! the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet to banished men, 
That they who meet it unaware 
Can never rest on earth again.” 


These words speak rather of myth, of legend, of fair poetry than of 
fact. It is a thought that God should become man for the naive child- 
hood of the race. God in the arms of Mary! God on the arms of the 
cross | 


The Incarnation a Likely Event 


Yet, it has always been the cry of the human heart — “I will give 
them a heart to know Me,” was said in the Old Testament; and it 
was truly said, for the heart often knows what the intellect fears to 


*Raleigh, Sir Walter, History of the World, at London, printed for Walter Burre, 
1614. The Fifth Booke, Chaps. 6 and 12. 
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accept as true for it would be too good. The Catholic mind has always 
held that it was not even unlikely that God should become man. The 
purpose of our creation must be some manifestation of God to us; 
and a personal God is not unlikely to have personal relations with 
created persons. Furthermore, man’s littleness can never be an argu- 
ment against the Incarnation. Love searches inexplicably for its ob- 
ject — all men know that. And the Incarnation would ease the prob- 
lem of the “silence of God”; would give an answer to the problem of 
pain — never fully answered until the tired eyes rest on the figure of 
the Crucified. The Incarnation would make intelligible the problem 
of sin insofar as man needs to understand it. All that vexes man’s 
mind and casts it restlessly back on itself in a weary, soul-exhausting 
round of query and uncertain answer — all would be answered if 
God became man and “dwelt amongst us.”* 
Then, did He? 


The Proofs of the Divinity of Jesus Christ 


We have arranged the statements of Christ’s proof of His divinity 
in schematic form, intending to show the abundance of His testi- 
mony graphically, that it may the better be remembered. The proof 
is indeed overwhelming in its richness; while not all of it is given 
here — it would be necessary to print the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul entire for that — enough appears so that it can in truth 
so be seen that “he who runs may read.” 

The first outline, Jesus Christ was the Messias, is a sort of intro- 
duction to the whole. After that is established, the rest follows quite 
smoothly. But that fact is taken first in order to insist on the con- 
tinuity with the Old Testament and to emphasize the fact from the 
beginning that it is He “who should redeem Israel” (Luke xxiv. 21). 

He is the one promised by God who would raise fallen man and 
open to all the fullness of the life which God wills men to lead. He is 
the reorganizer of human life and hopes, the redeemer of fallen souls. 
Is He God? The five other numbers of this series will answer that. 


Jesus Christ Was the Messias 


I. Because in Him were fulfilled the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. 
1. a) Isaias foretold that the Messias was to bring peace and 
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happiness to His people. “The land that was desolate 
shall be glad” (Isa. xxxv. 1 f.). 

6) Christ brought peace and happiness to His people. ‘The 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are made clean 
... (Luke vii. 20). 


. a) God told Moses that the Messias would be a prophet. “‘I 


will raise them up a prophet” (Deut. xviii. 18). 
5) Christ was a prophet. “This is the prophet indeed” (John 
vii. 40). 


. a) Isaias foretold that the Messias was to be a wonderwork- 


er. “Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened and the 
ears of the deaf unstopped. Then shall the lame man 
leap as the hart .. .” (Isa. xxxv. 5 f.). 

6) Christ was a wonderworker. “The chief priests and the 
scribes, seeing the wonderful things that He did...” 
(Matt. xxi. 15). 


. ad) Jeremias foretold that the Messias was to be king of the 


Jews. “I will raise up to David a just branch; and a 
king shall reign” (Jer. xxiii. 5). 

6) Christ was king of the Jews. “Pilate asked Him: Art 
Thou the king of the Jews? But He... saith to him: 
Thou sayest it” (Mark xv. 2). 


. @) Nathan foretold that the Messias was to be the son of 


David. “I will raise up thy seed after thee .. . and I 
shall establish His throne” (II Kings xii). 

6) Christ was the son of David. “Jesus Christ, the son of 
David...” (Matt. i. 1). 


. a) Micheas foretold that the Messias was to be born at Beth- 


lehem. “Bethlehem ... out of thee He shall come 
forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel”? (Mich. 
v. 2). 

6) Christ was born in Bethlehem. “Jesus . . . was born in 
Bethlehem of Juda” (Matt. ii. 1). 


Jesus Christ Was the Messias 


Because He proved the truth of His claim to be the Messias. 
1. Christ claimed to be the Messias: 


a) In fact by fulfilling the prophecies. “I am not come to de- 
stroy [the law or the prophets] but to fulfill” (Matt. 
v. 17). 
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b) In word: 
(1) The Samaritan woman said: “I know that the Mes- 
sias cometh who is called Christ . . . Jesus saith 


to her: I am He” (John iv. 25-26). 

(2) The high priest asked: “Art Thou the Christ, the 
son of the blessed God?” And Jesus said to him: 
“T am” (Mark xiv. 61-62). 

(3) John’s disciples asked: “Art Thou He that art to 
come?” (Luke vii. 19.) Christ replied : “Go and re- 
late to John what you have heard and seen.” And 
He applies to Himself the word of Isaias (Isa. xxv. 
5 f.). 

2. Christ proved that He was the Messias: 
a) By His works, real miracles which under the circum- 
stances would be worked only by the divine power. 

(1) By raising the dead to life: (a) The son of the 
widow of Naim (Luke vii. 14). (6) The daughter 
of Jairus (Luke viii. 45). (c) Lazarus (John xi. 
43). 

(2) By curing diseases and defects: (a) The two blind 
men by a word and touch (Matt. ix. 29). (6) The 
withered hand (Matt. xii. 10). (c) The man born 
blind (John ix. 6). (d) The deaf and dumb (Mark 
vii. 32). (e) The lepers (Mark i. 42). (f) The sick 
and absent son of the centurion (Mark vii. 30). 
(g) The ear of Malchus (Luke xxii. 51). 

(3) By miracles performed on inanimate things: (a) 
Changing water into wine at Cana (John ii. 1-11). 
(6) Multiplying the loaves and fishes (Matt. xiv. 
14 f.; Matt. xv. 32). (c) Stilling the storm (Luke 
viii. 22; Mark vi. 45 f.). 

Note: There are thirty-eight separate and distinct miracles of 
Jesus Christ reported in the Gospels. Besides, ‘Jesus went about heal- 
ing every disease and every infirmity” (Matt. ix. 35). 

b) By explicitly appealing to His works as proof of His 
claim to be the Messias: 

(1) John’s disciples ask: “Art Thou He that art to 
come?” Jesus replied: “Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen. The blind see . . .” 
(Luke vil. 20). 
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(2) When the Jews questioned Christ’s right to teach and 
His mission, He replied: “The works themselves 
which I do give testimony of Me” (John v. 36). 
N. B. The first outline showed that Jesus Christ was the Messias. 
From the fact that He was the Messias it follows that what He 
taught was true. The present outline shows that He taught that He 
was God. 


Jesus Christ is God: Proof from the “Synoptics” 


I. Because He claims as His very own and exercises powers and 
authority which God alone can possess. 
1. At His pleasure He exercises His dominion over all nature: 

a) The sea and the wind obey Him. “He rebuked the wind 
and said to the sea: Peace, be still. The wind ceased, 
and there was made a great calm” (Mark iv. 40). 

b) The sick, though absent, are cured merely by the expres- 
sion of His will. “Go, and as thou hast believed, so be 
it done to thee. And the servant was healed at the same 
hour” (Matt. vili. 18). 

c) The dead are raised to life at His command (Matt. ix. 
25-26; Mark v. 41-42; Luke vii. 14-15). 

d) He gives His power to work miracles to His disciples. 
“In My name they shall cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues. They shall take up serpents; 
and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay their hands upon the sick, 
and they shall recover” (Mark xvi. 17-18). 

é) The disciples do so work miracles. “And the seventy-two 
returned with joy, saying: Lord, the devils also are sub- 
ject to us in Thy name” (Luke x. 17). 

2. He teaches a new doctrine in His own name and with su- 
preme authority: 

a) In the Sermon on the Mount. “You have heard that it 
was said of them of old [by God]: Thou shalt not kill. 
... But I say to you...” (Matt. v. 21-22). 

b) “For one is your master, Christ” (Matt. xxili. 10). 

c) “Heaven and earth shall pass, but My words shall not 
pass” (Matt. xxiv. 35). 

3. He remits sins by His own authority. “Son, thy sins are for- 
given thee. . . . That you may know that the Son of Man 
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hath power on earth to forgive sins . . . arise, take up thy 
bed and go into thy house” (Mark ii. 3-11). 

4. He speaks of sins which He remits as a debt to Himself 
(Luke vii. 36—50). 

5. He gives heaven to whom He wills. “And Jesus saith to him 
[the thief]: Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise” (Luke xxiii. 43). 

6. In His prophecy of the last judgment He speaks of Himself 
as the supreme judge who assigns eternal rewards and 
punishment. “Come ye blessed of My father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world” (Matt. xxv. 34-35). 


Jesus Christ Is God 


II. Because He permits Himself to be called and calls Himself ‘the 
Son of God.” 

1. St. Peter exclaims: ‘““Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.” Jesus Christ replies with highest praise: 
‘Blessed art thou, Simon .. .” (Matt. xvi. 16). 

2. Speaking of God, He never includes Himself with others so 
as to say “Our Father,” He always says: “My Father” or 
“Your Father” (Matt. vi. 9-32; x. 33; xi. 25-27; etc.). 

3. The high priest said to Him: “I adjure Thee by the living 
God that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God. Jesus saith to him: Thou hast said it” (Matt. xxvi. 
63-64). “I am” (Mark xiv. 61-62). 

4. In the parable of the faithless husbandmen Jesus Christ 
teaches clearly that the servants sent are the prophets; the 
son sent, the real son, different from any prophet, the heir, 
is Himself (Mark xii. 1-9; Matt. xxi. 33-34; Luke xx. 9- 
16). 

5. Jesus Christ Himself tells us just what it means that He is 
“the Son of God.” “All things are delivered to Me by My 
Father. And no one knoweth the Son but the Father: 
neither doth anyone know the Father but the Son, and he 
to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him. Come to 
Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will re- 
fresh you” (Matt. xi. 27-28; Luke x. 22). The title “Son 
of God” makes Jesus Christ to be: 
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a) Depository of all the secrets of the Father: 
(1) The piercing scrutiny of divinity is required to know 
Him. 
(2) He, the Son, alone can fathom the infinity of the 
Father. 
b) Master of all the power of the Father: 
c) The indispensable initiator into the mystery of eternal 
life; 
d) The example and consoler of all who follow Him: 
(1) There is no human misery He cannot succor. 
(2) There is no wound He cannot heal. 
(3) There is no weariness He cannot relieve. 

N.B. The first outline proved that Jesus Christ was the Messias. 
The second showed that He taught that He was God. This was based 
on the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, called the 
Synoptic Gospels. The next outline shows the teaching and proofs 
of Christ’s divinity as contained in the Gospel of St. John. The Gos- 
pel of St. John differs from the Synoptic Gospels. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels allow Christ’s claim and His proof of His claim to appear, with- 
out comment, in the words and the actions of Christ. But St. John 
writes his Gospel quite otherwise. Already heretics had begun to 
deny the divinity of Christ. St. John, therefore, writes to prove the 
divinity of Christ. He is formal, deliberate, and explicit in stating 
that Christ is God. 


Jesus Christ is God: Proof from St. John 


I, St. John states this proposition explicitly: 

1. In the prologue of the Gospel. “The Word was God... . 
And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John 
i, 1-14). 

2. Toward the end of the Gospel, where he depicts the confes- 
sion of St. Thomas. “Thomas answered and said to Him: 
My Lord and my God” (John xx. 28). 

3. Throughout the Gospel St. John adduces the words and acts 
of Christ as proof of his proposition and adds at times re- 
flections of his own. 

4. At the end of the Gospel St. John restates the purpose for 
which he is writing. “These things are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
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that believing you may have life in His name” (John xx. 
31). 


St. John Proves His Proposition 


1. By applying to Christ expressions from the Old Testament 
used of God: 

a) Moses said, reporting the oracle of God: “I will dwell in 
the midst of them” (Exod. xxv. 8). Nathan said, re- 
porting the oracle of God: “I have walked in a taber- 
nacle and in a tent” (II Kings vii. 6). Ezekiel reports 
the oracle of God: “And My tabernacle be with them; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My people” 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 27). Zacharias reports the oracle of God: 
“For behold I come and I will dwell in the midst of 
them” (Zach. ii. 10). Joel reports the oracle of God: 
“And the Lord will dwell in Sion” (Joel iii. 21). 

b) St. John says: “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us” (i. 14). 

N. B. The Greek word which St. John used and which is trans- 
lated “dwelt among” would be more clearly translated ‘tented 
among” or “tabernacled among.” The same is true of the word used 
by Zacharias and by Joel and by Moses. 

2. By reporting the words wherein Christ states His divine pre- 
éxistence : 

a) “No man hath ascended into heaven but He that de- 
scended from heaven, the Son of Man, who is in 
heaven” (John iii. 13). 

b) “Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham was made, I 
am” (John viii. 58). 

c) “Now glorify Thou Me, O Father, with Thyself, with the 
glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee” 
(John xvii. 5). 

3. By reporting the words wherein Christ states He is equal to 
the Father: 

a) “My Father worketh until now, and I work” (John v. 
17). N. B. “Hereupon, therefore, the Jews sought the 
more to kill Him, because He. . . said God was His 
Father, making Himself equal to God. Then Jesus .. . 
said: ... for what things soever He [the Father] 
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doth, these the Son also doth in like manner” (John v. 
18-19). 

b) “T and the Father are one” (John x. 30). 

c) “All things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine” (John 
xvi. 15). 

d) ‘All My things are Thine [the Father’s], and Thine are 
Mine” (John xvii. 10). 

4. By reporting the works of Christ, true miracles, as proof of 
His statements : 

a) Christ turned water into wine at Cana (John ii. 1-11). 

5) Christ cured the absent son of the ruler at Capharnaum 
by a word (John iv. 46—54). 

c) Christ cured the infirm man at the pond called Probatica 
(John v. 1-9). 

d) Christ cured the man born blind (John ix. 1-7). 

e) Christ multiplied five loaves and two fishes to feed five 
thousand men (John vi. 3—14). 

f) Christ raised Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 11-15; 38- 
45). 

g) “Many other signs also did Jesus in the midst of His dis- 
ciples” (John xx. 30). 

5. By reporting the words in which Jesus states that He per- 
formed these miracles explicitly to prove the truth of His 
mission and of His declarations. 

a) “But I have a greater testimony than that of John; for 
the works which the Father hath given Me to perfect, 
the works themselves which I do, give testimony of 
Me, that the Father hath sent Me” (John v. 36). 

N. B. The next outline sets forth the teaching and proofs of 
Christ’s divinity as contained in the Epistles of St. Paul. The authen- 
ticity of the Epistles of St. Paul cannot be denied, and hence their 
testimony cannot be refuted. They attest in the bosom of the Cath- 
olic churches, less than twenty-five years after the death of Jesus 
Christ, an already well-defined and conscious faith which the Apos- 
tle does not preach as a novelty but which he recalls as an already 
traditional doctrine. No one can say whence this doctrine was born 
nor what authority was able to impose it so rapidly, so universally, 
on Jews still remaining so attached to their traditional beliefs and on 
Gentiles, unless it had been preached and proved by Jesus Christ 
Himself. 
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St. Paul Proves that Jesus Christ is God 


Because throughout his letters he speaks of Jesus Christ in a 
way that is unintelligible unless he believed and taught that 
Jesus Christ was God. He speaks of Jesus Christ: 

1. As of an order superior to every other being; “. . . above 
every principality and power and virtue and domination, 
above every name that is named not only in this world 
but also in that which is to come. And He hath subjected 
all things beneath His feet .. .” (Eph. i. 21-22). 

2. As Himself creator and conserver of the world: “For in Him 
were created all things in heaven and on earth... all 
creation is through Him and unto Him” (Col. 1. 16-17). 

3. As image of the invisible Father: “. . . Christ who is the 
image of God” (II Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15). 

4. As God’s “own son’’; “Seeing that He hath not spared His 
own Son” (Rom. vili. 32). 

5. As possessing divine attributes: 

a) Jesus Christ is eternal, since He exists before the ages. 
“Now He is the image of the unseen God, first-born 
before every creature ... Himself prior to all...” 
(Col. i. 15-17). 

b) Jesus Christ is immutable, since He is in the form of 
God “. . . Christ Jesus, who being in the form of God 

..” (Phil. ii. 5). (Douay Version.) | 

c) Jesus Christ is immense, since He fills all things. “He 
that descended, the same is also He that ‘ascended’ 
above all the heavens, that He might fill all things 
[with His presence]”’ (Eph. iv. 10). 

d) Jesus Christ is all-powerful since He is able to create out 
of nothing (cf. Col. i. 16 above). 


6. St. Paul speaks of Jesus Christ as of a name interchangeable 


with that of God: 

a) The tribunal of God is that of Christ. ‘“We shall all be 
presented before the tribunal of God.” “For all of us 
must needs be made manifest before the tribunal of 
Christ” (Rom. xiv. 10; II Cor. v. 10). 

b) The gospel of God is the gospel of Christ. “Paul, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ . . . set apart to spread His gos- 
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pel.” “. . . that I should sacrifice in the service of 
God’s gospel . . .” (Rom. i. 1; xv. 16). 

c) The kingdom of God is the kingdom of Christ. “. . . no 
impure . . . person hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and God” (Eph. v. 5). 

d) The church of God is the church of Christ. “Paul ... 
to the church of God at Corinth. . . .” “Give no of- 
fense, either to Jews or to Greeks or to the church of 
God...” (I Cor. i. 2; x. 32). “All the churches of 
Christ salute you” (Rom. xvi. 16). 

Il. Because St. Paul explicitly states that Jesus Christ is God: 
1. ‘For in Him were created all things in heaven and on earth. 
. . . All creation is through Him and unto Him. .. . For 
in Him dwelleth the fullness of the god-head corporally” 
(Col. i. 15; ii. 10). | 
2. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. For 
He, though He was by nature God, yet did not set great 
store on his equality with God...” (Phil. ii. 5). 
3. “. . . from whom [i.e., the Israelites] was Christ according 
to the flesh, who is over all, God blessed forever. Amen” 
(Rom. ix. 5). 
III. Because the Gospel preached by St. Paul was the same as that 
preached by the other Apostles: 
1. “I laid before them the gospel which I preach .. . and recog- 
nizing the grace conferred upon me, James and Cephas and 
John ... gave to Barnabas and myself the right hand of 
fellowship that we go to the gentiles . . .” (Gal. ii. 2-9). 
IV. Because St. Paul’s teaching is necessarily true, as he was a mes- 
senger sent by God to preach the gospel. He was such a mes- 
senger because: 
1. He claimed to be: “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, an apos- 
tle by the call of God, set apart to preach His Gospel”’ 
(Rom. i. 1). 
2. He worked miracles in support of his teaching: 

a) The deadly viper did him no harm on the island of Melita 
(Acts xxviii. 3 f.). 

b) He resuscitated the young man who had fallen “from the 
third loft down” (Acts xx. 9-10). 

N. B. The quotations, except where noted, are taken from the 
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Westminster (Catholic) Version of the Sacred Scriptures because of 
the greater clarity of expression. 

N. B. The former proofs in this series were cumulative, heaping 
up a number of facts and statements which all converge to make cer- 
tain the proposition that Christ is God. The next proof rests on a 
single fact. “If Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain” (I Cor. 
xv. 17). 


The Resurrection Proves that Jesus Christ Is God 


I. Christ foretold that He would rise from the dead: 

1. “The Son of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
by the ancients and chief priests and scribes, and be killed 
and the third day rise again” (Luke ix. 22). 

N. B. The Evangelists report Christ’s prophecy of His Resurrec- 
tion eighteen times. 

2. Christ said that He would rise from the dead of. His own 
power: “I lay down My life that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it away from Me, but I lay it down of Myself; 
and I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it up again” (John x. 17-18). 

3. Christ appealed to His resurrection as a sign of His Mission 
and His claims: “A sign shall not be given it [the genera- 
tion of the Jews] but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For 
as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three 
nights, so shall the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights” (Matt. xii. 39-40). 

4. It was never claimed that Christ was raised from the dead 
by any other than the power of God. No man, save Christ, 
ever rose from the dead. 

II. Christ was really dead: 

1. “Jesus, again crying out with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost” (Matt. xxvii. 50; Mark xv. 37). 

2. “When they saw that He was already dead . . . one of the 
soldiers with a spear opened His side, and immediately 
there came out blood and water” (John xix. 33-34). 

3. “Joseph . . . of Arimathea . . . went to Pilate and begged 
the body of Jesus. And taking Him down, he wrapped 
Him in fine linen, and laid Him in a sepulcher” (Luke 
Xxili, 50-55). 

4. “Pilate wondered that He should be already dead... . And 
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when he had understood it by the centurion, he gave the 
body to Joseph” (Mark xvi. 44-45). 

5. “The chief priests and the Pharisees come together to Pilate, 
saying: Sir, we have remembered that that seducer said 
while He was yet alive: After three days I will rise again. 
Command therefore the sepulcher to be guarded... . 
Pilate saith to them: You have a guard .. .” (Matt. xxvi. 
62-65). 

6. “Christ, the originator of that name [Christian] had been ex- 
ecuted by the Procurator, Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 
Tiberius” (Tacitus, Annals, xv. 44). 

III. Christ proved that He really rose from the dead: 

1. By the witness: 

a) Of angels: “The angel, answering, said to the women: He 
is not here for He is risen as He said. Come, and see 
the place where the Lord was laid” (Matt. xxviii. 6; 
Mark xvi. 6; Luke xxiv. 5; John xx. 13). 

b) Of Mary Magdalen: “I have seen the Lord, and these 
things He said to me” (John xx. 18. Cf. Mark xvi. 9). 

c) Of the Apostles: “We have seen the Lord” (John xx. 25. 
Cf. Luke xxiv. 36—43 below. Cf. also Mark xv. 14). 

d) Of the chief priests, who resorted to bribery and lying to 
conceal the fact: “Behold, some of the guards came 
into the city, and told the chief priests all things that 
had been done. .. . And they . . . gave a great sum of 
money to the soldiers, saying: Say you, His disciples 
came by night, and stole Him away when we were 
asleep” (Matt. xxvili. 11-14). 

e) Of St. Paul: “Last of all, as to one born out of due time, 
He appeared to me” (I Cor. xv. 4-8). 

f) In all there are in the New Testament eleven distinct ap- 
paritions of the risen Christ. Besides these times which 
we have enumerated, Christ appeared: 

(1) To the holy women (Matt. xxviii. 9-10). 

(2) To the disciples on their way to Emmaus (Luke 
xxiv. 13-35. Cf. Mark xvi. 12-13). 

(3) To St. Peter (Luke xxiv. 34. Cf. I Cor. xv. 5). 

(4) In Galilee on the mountain (Matt. xxviii. 16-20. Cf. 
Cor. xv. 6). 
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(5) On the morning of the Ascension (Luke xxiv. 44-53. 
Mark xvi. 15-20). 

(0) To St. Paul on his way to Damascus (Acts ix. 4 sq. 
Cf. I Cor. xv. 8). 

(7) St. Luke in the Acts sums up thus: “To whom [His 
Apostles] He shewed Himself alive after His pas- 
sion by many proofs, appearing to them...” 
(Acts 1. 3). 

2. By proving the reality and identity of His body: 

a) “Jesus stood in the midst of them... . See My hands and 
feet, that it is I Myself; handle and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as you see Me to have. And 
when He had said this, He showed them His hands 
and His feet. . . . He said: Have you anything to 
eat? . . . And when He had eaten [of boiled fish and a 
honeycomb] before them, taking the remains, He gave 
to them” (Luke xxiv. 36-43). 

b) “Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the 
midst of them. . . . Then He saith to Thomas: Put in 
thy finger hither and see My hands; and bring hither 
thy hand, and put it into My side; and be not faithless 
but believing. Thomas answered .. .: My Lord and 
my God” (John xx. 26-28). 

c) “Jesus showed Himself again to the disciples at the Sea 
of Tiberius . .. after this manner . . . Simon Peter 
saith . . .: I go a-fishing. . . . We also come to thee. 
... That night they caught nothing. . . . Jesus stood 
on the shore . . .: Children, have you any meat? .. . 
Cast the net on the right side. .. . Now they were not 
able to draw it for the number of fishes. . . . As soon 
as they came to land, they saw hot coals lying and a 
fish laid theron, and bread. . . . Jesus saith to them: 
Come and dine . . .” (John xxi. 1-22). 

N. B. The five previous outlines have proved abundantly that 
Jesus Christ is God. This, the sixth and last, concludes with a final 
proof. This proof looks back over the whole life of Christ on earth 
and takes the testimony of Christ’s deeds and words, not as cogent 
in themselves — though it is far from denying them full proving 
value — but as implying a colossal fraud and contradiction if Christ 
be not God. The argument is often simply phrased: “If Christ was 
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not God, then Christ was bad.” No thinking man wishes to commit 
himself to the statement that Christ was bad. Few, very few indeed, 
have ever dared even to hint that Christ was bad, for His whole life 
and all His influence have always been known and recognized as 
good. Yet the alternative remains that if Christ was not God, then 
He was indeed the greatest of malefactors. 


Consequences of Denying Christ’s Divinity Show that 
Jesus Christ Is God 


I. If Christ was not God, then He hated mankind. 

1. Christ received sinners: “The Pharisees and the scribes mur- 
mured, saying: This man receiveth sinners .. .” (Luke 
Xv. 2). 

. Christ healed the sick: “All they that had any sick with 
divers diseases brought them to Him. But He, laying His 
hands on every one of them, healed them” (Luke iv. 40). 

. Christ raised the dead: Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, the 
son of the widow of Naim. 

. Christ wept for pity of the misery of man: “And when He 
drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it...” (Luke 
xix. 41). 

5. But Christ appealed to all these works as proof that He was 
what He claimed to be, God: “The works themselves which 
I do, they give testimony of Me” (John v. 36). 

6. Therefore, if His claim was not true, the works which ap- 
peared to be works of love and kindliness were really 
works of devilish hate, for they were performed for the 
purpose of misleading men and bringing them to idolatry 
— for the works were calculated to make men accept His 
mission and adore Him as God. 

II. If Christ was not God, then He was the proudest of mankind. 

1. Christ apparently performed works of the profoundest hu- 
mility : 

a) Christ received the baptism of penance from John among 
sinners: “Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the 
Jordan unto John to be baptized” (Matt. iii. 13). 

6) Christ led the life of the poor: ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air nests; but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head” (Matt. viii. 20). 

c) Christ labored especially for the poor: “Come to Me, all 
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you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you” (Matt. xi. 28). 
d) Christ fled when the people would make Him king: 


“Jesus therefore, when He knew that they . . . would 
make Him king, fled . . .” (John vi. 15). 

é) Christ deliberately died an ignoble death “between two 
thieves.” 


2. Yet Christ uttered words which were the proudest and the 
emptiest of boasts if He was not God: 
a) “YT am the light of the world” (John viii. 12). 
5) “Who among you will accuse Me of sin?” (John vill. 46.) 
c) “I and the Father are one” (John x. 30). 
d) Christ ordered that all men be baptized “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” 
(Matt. xxviil. 19 f.). 

3. Therefore, unless His claim was true and He was God, His 
actions are not in harmony with His professions and He 
appears a hypocrite, for He pretends to be lowly and still 
makes claims and statements that could only come from 
the most unshackled pride. 

III. If Christ was not God, then He lied. 

1. Christ rebuked liars: “You [the Jews] are of your father, 
the devil. . . . He stood not in the truth... . But if I 
say the truth, you believe Me not” (John viii. 44, 45). 

2. Christ commended sincerity of speech: “But let your speech 
be yea, yea; no, no; and that which is over and above 
these is of evil’ (Matt. v. 37). 

3. Christ claimed that He was the very herald and messenger 
of truth: “For this was I born and for this came I into 
the world; that I should give testimony of the truth” 
(John xviii. 37). 

4. Christ demanded that men accept His proofs that He spoke 
the truth: “Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen and have be- 
lieved” (John xx. 27). 

. Christ did nothing to disabuse the Jews of the belief that He 
claimed to be and was the Son of God: “The Jews an- 
swered Him: ...We stone Thee... because that 
Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God. . . . If I do not 
the works of My Father, believe Me not” (John x. 33, 37). 
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6. Christ admitted to the high priest that He was “the Christ, 
the Son of the blessed God. . . .” And Jesus said to him: 
“I am” (Mark xiv. 61, 62). 

7. Therefore, unless Christ spoke the truth in claiming to be 
God and unless He acted truthfully in proving His claim 
by works that we can prove were miracles. He was the 
greatest and most thorough deceiver of all time, and by 
His deceptions He has done more to hurt mankind than 
any other man, for He has given men a false belief, a false 
and empty hope, a meaningless, a blasphemous love. “If 
it be in view of this life alone that we have set our hopes 
in Christ, we are more to be pitied than all other men” 
(I Cor. xv. 18). 

Such are the traditional proofs for the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
To those for whom words mean anything, the proof is absolutely 
conclusive. The Arians of the fourth century, it is true, put up 
a vigorous battle against the full divinity of Christ; but their 
efforts were met and settled in the Council of Nicea (325) and the 
point was not too seriously raised again until the effects of the 
Protestant Reformation began to be felt. Rationalism cannot and 
will not accept the Gospels at their face value. So, against the 
Rationalist (or Modernist) the argument is not as to whether or not 
the words which are quoted mean divinity for Christ but rather 
the antecedent difficulty is moved, “Did Christ say them?” and — 
a more subtle point: “If He said them, did they mean for Him 
what they mean for the casual reader ?” 


Some Difficulties Urged Against the Divinity of Jesus Christ 


We shall, then, by way of noticing modern problems connected 
with the divinity of Christ, take up one or other of the queries put 
by the modern mind. Let the first be the “Virgin Birth.” 


The Virgin Birth: Teaching of Creeds, Popes, the Gospels 


“That Jesus Christ was born of a Virgin is part of the Catholic 
faith. The formula Born of the Virgin Mary recurs in the creeds. 
Pope Siricius in 392 approves the condemnation of Bonosus’s asser- 
tion that Mary, virgin at Christ’s birth, bore other children; Leo I, 
in 449, dwells, against Eutyches, upon the miracle of a virginity 
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inviolate by child-bearing; in 539 John II repeats this, using as 
normal the title ever virgin; the Lateran Council of 649 proclaims 
Mary ever virgin and immaculate, her virginity persisting indis- 
soluble even after her Son’s birth, and Toledo XI (675) expands its 
stately paradoxes. Paul IV in 1544 reaffirms against the Socinians 
that Mary “ever persevered in integrity of virginity, that is, before 
the birth, in it, and after it. This tradition is undisputed. All, too, 
admit that the Gospels in their present form, assert that Jesus Christ 
was born of a virgin. 

‘*Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom (é£ 7s) was born Jesus 
who is called Christ.’ ‘Now the coming of Jesus Christ was in this 
wise. When Mary His mother was betrothed to Joseph, before they 
came together she was found with child from the Holy Spirit. And 
Joseph, her husband, being a just man and unwilling to expose her, 
purposed to put her away quietly. But whilst he was thus minded, 
behold, an angel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife; 
for what hath been begotten in her is from the Holy Spirit’ (Mt. 
1/16, 18 sqq.). And St. Luke tells the story thus: ‘And the angel 
said to her: ... Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt 
bring forth a son. ...And Mary said to the angel: How shall this 
be done because I know not man? And the angel answering, said 
to her: The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of 
the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy 
that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God’ (Lk. 1/30, 
sqq.). And again: ‘And Jesus Himself was beginning about the age 
of thirty years; being (as it was supposed) the son of Joseph’ (Lk. 
3/23). 

“The Church has — as has been said — again and again formally 
declared the virgin birth, explaining her assertion as implying not 
only the negative doctrine that Jesus Christ had no human father, 
but that His Mother remained virgin, after His birth as before it, 
throughout the whole of her life. No further commentary upon, nor 
physiological deductions from, her doctrine does she impose.’ 

The multitude of words that has been devoted by Protestants to 
this subject is interesting as an expression of the more or less 
bitter conflict that Protestant Fundamentalism is waging in what 
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is, perhaps, its death struggle with Modernism. But once the real 
meaning of the doctrine is understood, the problem resolves itself 
—as almost all such problems do— into a conflict of antecedent 
principles. One either accepts the Gospels at their face value, and 
then one also accepts the Virgin Birth; or one denies the miraculous 
and supernatural in the Gospel narrative and then one rejects the 
Virgin Birth. It really is as simple as that. 


The “Brethren of Jesus” Explained 


Of course, even to those who read the Gospels with faith and 
reverence, some puzzlement can be caused by the references there 
found to the “brethren of Jesus.” Who were these men? 

“Although a few of the Fathers, like St. Epiphanius, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and St. Cyril of Alexandria held that ‘the brethren of 
the Lord’ were children of St. Joseph by a former marriage, the 
vast majority held with St. Jerome that they were cousins of Jesus. 
The Fathers give four reasons why they were not Mary’s children: 
(1) They argue that her virginity was implied by her answer to 
the angel: ‘How shall this be done because I know not man’ (Lk. 
1/34); (2) If Mary had other children, why is Jesus so emphatically 
called ‘the Son of Mary’? (Mk. 6/3), and why is Mary never called 
the mother of the brethren of the Lord? (3) The Gospel texts all 
imply that the brethren were older than Jesus. They were jealous 
of His popularity; they criticized Him and gave Him advice; they 
endeavored to lay hold on Him on the supposition that He was 
mad (Mk. 6/4; Jn. 7/1; Mk. 3/31); (4) If Mary had other chil- 
dren, why should Jesus, dying on the Cross, have intrusted His 
Mother to the care of St. John? (Jn. 19/26, 27.) 

‘“‘We will never know to a certainty the exact relationship of the 
four brothers, James, Joseph, Simon, and Jude. It will always re- 
main doubtful whether ‘Mary of Clopas (Cleophas) was the wife 
of Clopas or his sister. In either case her children, James and Joseph, 
were cousins of Jesus, either on the mother’s or the father’s side. 
It will always remain doubtful whether James, the brother of the 
Lord, is James the Apostle, the son of Alphaeus; and again, whether 
his father Alphaeus is the same as Clopas (Alphaeus-Clopas), the 
brother of St. Joseph. If both hypotheses are true, and we think 
they are, then Jude was a cousin of Jesus on both his mother’s and 
his father’s side. 

“The word ‘Brother’ in itself proves nothing, for it had a very 
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wide meaning among the Jews. It is used in the Old Testament for 
relatives in general (Job 42/2; 19/13, 14), nephews (Gen. 13/18; 
24/14; 29/15), distant cousins (Lev. 10/4), and first cousins (1 
Par. 23/21, 22). Besides there was no word in Hebrew or Aramaic 
for cousin, so that the Old Testament writers were forced to use 
the word AH, brother, to describe different degrees of kindred. For 
example, Jacob, speaking of his cousin, Rachel, calls himself her 
father’s brother, rather than style himself the son of her father’s 
sister, the only way he could in Hebrew describe his real relation- 
ship (Gen. 29/12). It is certain, therefore, that if Jesus had cousins, 
especially if they were born of the same mother, they must needs 
be called in the Aramaic tongue, His brethren.” 

It is well clearly to keep in mind what Father Conway thinks it 
necessary to say on this subject of the “Brethren of the Lord,” not 
because the point is really troublesome in Scripture interpretation 
but because of the cocksure way in which opponents of revealed 
religion use the phrase as if it settled everything in their favor. It 
is so easy to say, “Brethren of the Lord” —do you think that 
means cousin? — and smile pityingly and, perhaps, like the villain 
in the melodrama, sneer a bit and thus settle an argument by sham- 
ing the poor victim, who rarely knows much about the point and 
is horribly afraid of seeming to be hide-bound and dogma-terrified. 
But it is a cheap and shabby method and one that really does not 
deserve any more than a passing commiseration that men should, 
in order to ride their hobby or indulge their spleen, go so dishonestly 
about destroying the faith of the “little ones of Christ.” 

By the way, however, it may not be unwise to notice that this 
point, like all others concerning the meaning of Scripture, is one 
that amply illustrates the value of having a sure and infallible 
guide to tell me the sense of points of disputed meaning; for in- 
deed if I am left to grope alone under God’s guidance to ascertain 
the meaning of all the phrases that may be obscure in Holy Writ, 
I have taken on a task of incalculable difficulty and ultimate 
distress. 


Borrowings from Paganism: the Claim: the Answer 


Another point where assumption and overeagerness are the two 
real mainstays of the attack on Christ’s divinity, is to be found in 
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the claim that Christianity, at least in the story of Christ’s Birth, 
borrows pagan myths. Father Martindale has the following in his 
pamphlet on The Virgin Birth: “We are constantly told quite gen- 
erally that Jesus is but one among many virgin-born gods, and that 
His myth is discredited by theirs. Especially to the Buddha Sakya- 
muni are we pointed as the origin of the Christian dogma. Doubt- 
less the tangled question of the dates of the Buddhist ‘Scriptures’ 
makes it difficult to criticize this briefly... .. We may say: The 
traditions of the Buddha’s birth are contradictory, and, especially 
the earlier, assign no ‘virginity’ to his mother, Maya. Later specula- 
tion held her to be a virgin. But note: for Buddhists, all bzrth is 
rebirth. A preéxisting being, a Ghandarva, escaped from a previous 
life, is retncarnated. Ordinary mortals are born where necessity 
dictates; superior beings —e.g., future Buddhas — can choose their 
moment and their parents. This is why Maya dreams that the fu- 
ture Buddha enters her side, of his own accord, as a six-tusked 
white elephant. She had lived some thirty-three years with her 
husband, and only after the conception of the Buddha resolves to 
abandon earthly love. The Buddha chose Maya, because she was 
doomed to die ten months and seven days afterwards: now, all 
mothers of Buddhas must die seven days after their child’s birth, 
lest another child should occupy what had been a Buddha’s shrine. 
There is in all this no hint of virgin birth. Indeed, feminine virgin- 
ity was of little interest to Hindus or earlier Buddhists. [Even the 
Lalitaristara (possibly as early as the Christian era) only asks how 
the Buddha could live without being defiled by (physical) contact 
with Maya’s womb. The answer is, that tents of jewels and per- 
fumes enveloped him therein.] When the Mahavastu does at last 
insist on Mava’s virginity, it is at the cost of the birth, for the 
Buddha is now represented as sending only a phantom self to be 
seemingly born of Maya. Thus the birth is at the first marvelous 
but not virgin. Once Maya is virgin, the birth has ceased to be real.’ 

The point to be resolutely kept in mind in all this subject of 
infiltration and borrowings is the obvious and most patent differ- 
ences there are in the accounts of the heroes or gods and in that 
of Christ. Fancy runs riot and nonsense has a big share in all these 
pagan fables; but calmness, dignity, historical exactness are the 
keynotes of the Christian account. Furthermore, the violence that 
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has to be done to the claimed pagan originals to produce a true 
similitude to the story of Christ is very striking. Barring animus, 
a mighty hearty “will to believe” has to be found before one really 
sees much chance of establishing contact between Christ and fable. 


The Modern Mind’s Treacherous Applause of Jesus Christ 


There is another sort of assault being made on the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. It is insidious —a “summary of all the heresies” — 
a clever, artful, sincere (perhaps) but most misleading drawing of 
His character as that of the greatest, the “unique,” but still man 
and nothing else but man. Anyone who reads the Gospels even with 
the jaundiced eye of modern criticism — even the “modern mind,” 
in short — must fall captive to the sway of Christ; one who medi- 
tates His Life and teaching must recognize the wholesomeness and 
excellence of His attraction; but it is possible even so to cling to 
notions that forbid accepting Christ as God. 

Teachers who do this are numerous in the ranks of liberal and 
modernist clergymen of the present day. None perhaps better illus- 
trates the type in America than Harry ‘Emerson Fosdick. In a book 
which is quite charming in its simplicity and thoroughly wholesome 
and inspiring in its analysis and studies of the character of Christ 
— The Manhood of the Master — Dr. Fosdick finds it impossible 
to say more of Christ than that there is more in Him than mere 
human nature. Speaking of “the Master’s magnanimity” he says 
that: “It does not come within the range of what we ordinarily 
mean by human nature.’® In two places, indeed, we find mention 
of Christ’s divinity; however, the words are not Fosdick’s but 
Napoleon’s, which Fosdick quotes without indorsing their claim 
for the Godhead for Christ. Yet one who reads the book and medi- 
tates as it directs, already convinced of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
will find nothing to shake that view and will really never feel ill at 
ease or even aware that the Doctor does not confess the divinity of 
Christ. It is cleverly done; but it is portentous. For Christ is being 
used by such teachers as merely man. 


The Radical Importance of the Divinity of Jesus Christ 


But Christ, merely as man, could not redeem the world and 
merely as man cannot long lead the world. For merely as Man — 
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though the word be writ with a capital— He has no more authority 
than experience and wisdom gave Him, no more insight than might 
be any very wise man’s, no more right to demand of us than any 
other of the world’s philosophers, no more power to command than 
any other who may have the trick of inspiring followers, no more 
justification for rebuking than anyone who sees with pitiful eyes 
the follies of his fellows, no more ability to fulfill promises than 
any optimist. St. Paul saw this all so clearly when he wrote: “Now 
if Christ is preached as risen from the dead, how say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the dead? If there is no resur- 
rection of the dead, neither is Christ risen; and if Christ is not 
risen, vain truly is our preaching, vain too your faith. Yea and we 
are found to be false witnesses concerning God, because we have 
witnessed of God that He raised Christ — whom He did not raise, 
if after all the dead do not rise. For if the dead do not rise, neither 
is Christ risen; and if Christ is not risen, your faith is futile, you 
are still in your sins. Those, too, who have fallen asleep in Christ 
have after all perished. Jf it be in view of this life alone that we 
have set our hopes in Christ, we are more to be pitied than all other 
men” (1 Cor. 15/12, sqq. Westminster Verston). 

There should be no disputing it. If Christ is not God in the fullness 
of the meaning of the word, then we have been most atrociously 
hoaxed; and all the fine words and spinning of lovely ideals are no 
more than wasted breath. Indeed, there is no God at all if Christ 
is not God; heaven is a myth and hell a nightmare; and immortality 
is that pale and fruitless thing that Cicero toyed with —a place 
in the hearts of future generations, a statue in a park for birds to 
nest on. 

However, the “modern mind” still toys with the notion that 
Christ is only Man — though they spell the word with a capital. 
As might be expected, much is made of the “psychology” of Christ. 
It is not always clear just what the meaning of the word may be 
as applied to the God-man. Of course, roughly it means the explora- 
tion and explanation of the thoughts and ideals of Christ, their 
origin, their development, their full fruition. But there is one al- 
most unavoidable difficulty experienced by those who speak of the 
“psychology” of Christ. They cannot divest themselves of their own 
thought-ways and their own developments, and consequently they 
fail most notably in appreciating and interpreting the mind of 
Christ. For His mind, His soul, was not as other men’s. 
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A Modern Biography of Jesus Christ Criticized 


For example, a book that has had much vogue, Ludwig’s The Son 
of Man, may serve as an illustration. “He [Dr. Ludwig] plumes 
himself on being able to give ‘chapter and verse’ for everything that 
he says Jesus said or did; ‘only in outlooks and methods of ex- 
pression, only in bridges of thought whereby the words and the 
deeds are interconnected, has the author given free rein to tmagina- 
tion.’’’!° In other words, only in everything that makes his picture 
of the Christ his own does he give free rein to the tmagination. It 
is a notoriously bad way in which to write history. After all, a man’s 
actions are only significant in the meaning he intends them to have, 
only explicative of his character in view of the interpretation he in- 
tends should be put on them. If I reserve for myself the full right 
to let my imagination be the guide of my interpretation, then may- 
be I am writing a novel, certainly, I am not writing history. But 
a Life of Christ claims to be history! 

Books of the sort are a real menace to Catholic readers. The 
words with which Father Martindale concludes his own devastating 
criticism of Ludwig’s book are most apposite and should be given 
deep consideration by Catholics: “Therefore, should a Catholic find 
himself attacked about the book we have been talking of, he will 
have the right to say: ‘I have not read it. I have not read it, not 
only because it would disgust and offend me, but because I have 
reason to say that it is a worthless book scientifically. I understand 
that the author has not read nearly all the evidence. That what he 
has read he maltreats. He cuts out what he does not like; he re- 
arranges what he retains, just as it pleases him; he interprets what 
he pleases as he pleases; he cuts out the whole of the consequences 
of Christ’s personality, life, and work, whereas those consequences 
throw a most valuable light upon that from which they flowed. 
I know that it would require an expert to judge the book in an 
expert way —neither you nor I, dear sir, are experts. Neither of 
us can really judge the book. That being so, I now go further and 
say that its author cheats. He knows quite well that the people for 
whom he has written his cheap book will not be able to criticize. 
They will accept from him his picture of Jesus Christ as a naive 
young countryman, full of honest democratic and indeed mildlv 
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“labor” notions, talking amiably about the goodness of God and 
how we ought to love one another; and then, partly under the in- 
spiration of a sort of savage revivalist, whose influence he can't 
quite shake off, really beginning to think a lot of himself, and finally, 
under pressure of the populace, and excited by the discovery that 
he can “suggest” nervy people into feeling well, becoming quite un- 
balanced and thinking himself God’s promised messenger. 

“<The Government is annoyed, vested interests, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, are furious and get him arrested and condemned. All 
his dream-castles fall; he dies in despair; a hysterical woman or 
two refuse to believe that he is really dead. . . .’ Old Renan, once 
upon a time, invented a tale something like that about St. Paul — 
he said it would be amusing to think of Paul dying by some roadside, 
sighing: ‘So I was wrong after all!’ But Renan hadn’t the nerve 
to say that that happened. Ludwig devotes a whole book to a far 
more fantastic theme, and says it did happen — anyhow he wants 
you to think it did. So he cheats. . .. He does want to have a slap 
at the believing Christian; he does want to reduce Jesus of Nazareth 
to something rather mean; he lays himself out to do it. The ques- 
tions are begged: the dice are loaded: the evidence is mutilated and 
the relics thereof are cooked, for that purpose.’’’™ 


The Modern Mind Speaks Much of the “Psychology” 
of Jesus Christ 


However, as the word “psychology” seems to hang pendant in the 
very air we breathe, it is of value to notice how the word applies 
to Jesus Christ, and to His history. 


No Development in His Own Knowledge of His 
Mission and His Divinity 


In the first place, Christ did not “come to be aware of His divine 
mission.” He always knew it; and knew it to its full extent. Father 
Felder in his magnificent work, Christ and the Critics, quotes a 
liberal Protestant theologian: “It is only honorable to confess that 
this origin [of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus] is for us a 
mystery, and that we know nothing about it. We can at most say 
how the Messianic consciousness did not originate in Jesus. Not 
through gradual reasoning and reflection; these never give certainty. 
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From them may come perhaps the self-consciousness of a clever 
theologian, but not that of the Son of God. Not through the in- 
fluence of his environment; the voices of demons and of the world 
might have been able to make his spirit falter, but never to impart 
to it divine certainty. Both explanations break down before the fact 
that from the very beginning Jesus appears with perfect stead- 
fastness and unshakable certainty as the ambassador of God. No- 
where is there a trace of hesitation, doubt, or development from 
presentiment to certainty. ... He acts all his life under the pressure 
of necessity. He knows that he is sent and impelled by God; he 
has only the choice whether to obey or not... .”!? And a little 
later Father Felder continues: “Self-consciousness and Messtantc 
consctousness are in Jesus one and the same thing, equally deep, 
equally certain, equally steadfast, equally unchangeable, equally 
natural, as only an innate, never an acquired, consciousness can be.” 
And again: “We may go still further and say that Jesus was posi- 
tively aware that He was both the Son of God and the Messiah, not 
only after the commencement of His earthly human life, but that 
He was convinced that His divine sonship and Messiahship, like His 
nature, had their roots in the supernatural world and in eternity. 
He claims not only to have been chosen from all eternity to be the 
Son of God and the Messiah by a call from heaven, but to have 
Himself come from heaven into this world as the Messiah.” He 
confirms all this by apposite quotation from the Gospels, illustrat- 
ing his statements, point for point. In summary he says: “In won- 
derful harmony with this stands the Gospel’s account of the child- 
hood of Jesus, in which the Messiahship and divine sonship are 
attributed to a supernatural origin, birth, and nature.’’’ 


True Progress in Christ’s Teaching Concerning Himself 


Nevertheless, there can be said to be a growth in regard to 
Christ’s teaching and His message. His disciples came gradually to 
know Him and His mission in its full reality. We read their minds 
as expressed by their words and actions as the Gospel story unfolds 
itself. But it is no simple and obvious task to trace the growth of 
knowledge and conviction in the minds of Christ’s followers. Our 
Lord, it is true, showed much skill, patience, genius in adapting 
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His teaching to the capacity of His hearers. He reveals Himself 
more explicitly to the privileged group whom He designs to be His 
Apostles. He is more reserved in dealing with the crowd. He is less 
careful to condescend to the minds of the Pharisees, since these 
men were possessed of a very questionable good faith and ought to 
have known and followed His teaching better than they did. If 
they challenged Him to discover Himself, His plain speaking was 
little to their taste. 

Furthermore, Christ did not teach with syllogisms in too sys- 
tematic a course. His teaching flows along through the everyday 
opportunities that God’s Providence designed. It is, indeed, one of 
the great triumphs of the evangelists that they did not yield to 
what must have been a temptation in presenting Christ’s teaching. 
They had full regard to the facts. They did not allow themselves 
to reduce Christ’s teaching to a schematic form. We cannot, there- 
fore, arrange for ourselves a straight and undeviating progress or 
the definite, full details of the plan of the teaching Christ gave on 
His Godhead when we read over the story told in the Gospels. 

However, without pressing for a too-hard-and-fast division, it is 
possible to discern successive phases in the teaching of Christ. The 
disciples learn; and, as learners, they advance in their knowledge. 
Now, especially in the beginning, Christ’s teaching shows a pre- 
dominatingly moral character. Yet, even at this period, Christ pre- 
sents Himself as the very center and life of the religion which He 
preaches. He is Master in this life. He is the Judge on the Last Day. 
He thus lays hold on souls with such firmness and such power that 
we are forced to concede to Him as His personal possession an au- 
thority truly divine. Furthermore, along with this moral teaching, 
Christ directly declares Himself “The Son of Man” in His Messianic 
character. This has been noticed in the first of the outlines given 
above. As was there pointed out by two examples, He teaches that 
He is the Messiah in private conversation and to those who seek 
Him out. But it is a point which He also makes in His controversy 
with the Pharisees. 

After the glorious scene at Caesarea Philippi, Christ grows more 
frequent and more explicit in His communications; He clearly fore- 
tells to His Apostles the sufferings and future glorious coming of 
their Master. Yet these revelations of Himself were supplemented 
and developed. Other titles He gives Himself, other attributes He 
discloses of Himself. He is “The Son,” “The Son of God.” He is 
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the mediator between the Father and men. He gives us that “light- 
ning flash” of the divinity in explaining that ‘“‘no one knoweth the 
Father but the Son,” telling thus of the mystery how He and the 
Father interpenetrate and fully understand each the other. That is 
the secret of the Gospel. 

When we come to the last week of His earthly life, we find Christ 
facing the yet undecided multitude and the bitterly decisive enmity 
of His foes. Growing, as it were, yet more eager that men may know 
Him, He redoubles His efforts. He unveils Himself in transparent 
parable, as that of “the vineyard.” He forces the issue as to His iden- 
tity in controversy, as in that on the “Son of David.” He indelibly 
etches His figure as Judge. The incomparable majesty of His coming 
on the Last Day can hardly be evaded. Finally, of course, He seals all 
this by the supreme testimony before the High Priest and the leaders 
of His nation. And all is confirmed by His death, so often and so 
minutely foretold, while the Father consecrates the testimony of 
“The Son” by the Resurrection. The glorious apparitions, the Ascen- 
sion complete the teaching with, as it were, an after-thought of 
fullness.?* 


The Authority of Jesus Christ 


With this, then, we may bring this chapter to a close, only paus- 
ing to notice again what has been already adverted to — the author- 
ity of Christ to command and the necessity of man to obey. When 
God orders, we cannot say, “Perhaps” or “Tomorrow” or “T’ll think 
about it.”” We must say, “Yes!” It is a wholesome thought for Amer- 
icans to assimilate, especially now when it is traditional to look 
down on those who “do not think for themselves.” There can be 
no questioning of the authority of God to command. 


The Exclusiveness of Jesus Christ 


Christ so thoroughly appreciated the need man has of understand- 
ing this truth, He worked so untiringly, that we might be able un- 
hesitatingly to see His desires in the matter of obedience. He will 
brook absolutely none in competition with Himself. Those appar- 
ently hard and puzzling words He used to one of His disciples 
prove this: “And another of His disciples said to Him: ‘Lord, 
suffer me first to go and bury my father. But Jesus said to him: 


“Cf. Lebreton, Jules, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 250 sqq. 
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Follow Me, and let the dead bury their dead’” (Matt. viii. 21-22). 
And again: “He that loveth father and mother more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
Me is not worthy of Me” (Matt. x. 37). Yet it was this same Christ 
who most earnestly and even fiercely rebuked the scribes and Phar- 
isees when He noticed how they honored the Fourth Commandment 
in tricky words and subterfuge, but not truly, in its legitimate ap- 
plication (cf. Mark vii. 9). Yet always He puts Himself first in any 
comparison with persons whom otherwise we are most solemnly 
bound to respect and obey. Another most illuminating instance of 
this 1s found in the Sermon on the Mount where Christ repeats 
many ordinances from the Law of Moses — highest and most sacred 
authority among the Jews, as it contained for them the direct man- 
dates of God —and after each, He speaks with a new ordinance: 
“I say to you....” And the fact that He says it is enough. It must 
be — He expects it will be — obeyed (cf. Matt. v. 3 sqq.). Finally, 
He sums it all for us in the words in which He answered Thomas’s 
doubting question: “Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; and 
how can we know the way?” “Jesus saith to him: J am the Way, and 
the Truth, and the Life. No man cometh to the Father, but by Me” 
(John xiv. 6). 

In shortest summary, the morality He teaches may be all resumed 
in the words: “Imitate Me!” The secret He reveals depends for its 
understanding on His words: ‘““Hear My words.” 

What, then, does He command? And how are we to know steadily, 
consistently, infallibly, what He orders us today, so long separated 
as we are from the time of His earthly life and personal teaching 
among men? How, in other words, has He chosen to perpetuate 
Himself among men, fulfilling those sweet words of prophecy: “I 
will not leave you orphans. I will come to you” (John xiv. 18). 


Topical Summary 


I. The question of questions. 
II. Enthusiasm and Christ: 
1. Morals and Christ. 
2. Morals and atheism. 
3. Modernism’s dangerous fallacy. 
4. No “modernism” among the early followers of Christ: 
a) External hazards of life; persecution. 
b) Internal hazards; temptation. 
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c) Christ, His personal influence, and His personal teachings ex- 
plain the strength of the Christians. 


III. An orientation: The arguments for the divinity of Jesus Christ: 


IV. 


VII. 


VIII. 


1. 
2. 


What must be proved. 
Sources from which the proof is derived. 


The Humanity of Jesus Christ: 


1. 
2. 


Non & W 


Unquestioned now: sometimes the only thing taught. 

Gain to be got from the knowledge and appreciation of the 
Humanity of Jesus Christ: 

a) His compassion. 

6) His lively interest in simple things. 

c) His “at-homeness” with the average man. 

d) His love of mankind. 

€) His loyalty. 

f) His strength. 


. The Incarnation a likelihood and a need. 

. The proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ: 
1. 
2. 


Jesus Christ is the Messias. 

Jesus Christ is God: proof from the Synoptics. 

Jesus Christ is God: proof from St. John. 

Jesus Christ is God: proof from St. Paul. 

Jesus Christ is God: proof from the Resurrection. 

Jesus Christ is God: proof from the absurdities to be met and 
explained in any other account. 


Some objections against the divinity of Jesus Christ: 


1. 


The virgin birth, a bulwark of the divinity: 

a) The teaching of the Creeds, the Popes, the Gospels. 

b) The “Brethren of Jesus” explained. 

Borrowings from paganism: 

a) It is claimed that a myth from paganism was changed into 
a Catholic dogma. 

6b) Explanation. 


The modern mind’s misleading applause and treatment of Christ: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The “master” represented as merely man. 

The radical importance of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The “psychology” of Jesus: 

a) A modern life of Christ. 

b) Necessary criticism; warnings. 


. True meaning of the psychology of Christ: 


a) No development in His own knowledge of His Mission and 
His divinity. 

b) Development is discernible in His teaching regarding Himself; 
clarity, pointedness. 


IX. The authority of Jesus Christ: His exclusiveness. 
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Chapter XII 


DID CHRIST PERSONALLY TRANSMIT HIS 
AUTHORITY? 


The Problem Created by the Fact that Christ is God 


Jesus Christ, then, is God, God who came that we might have life 
and have it more abundantly, God of truth, who came that we might 
know Him and His teachings, God of certainty, that we might be 
sure of things that otherwise would vex and harass the restless spirit 
of man, God of love, that we might share and imitate His deathless 
love. 

But a problem remains. Did He flash like a meteor, leaving to 
His followers only a more or less casual memory and the task of 
writing a Book? Or did He really and in fact perpetuate Himself 
in the world? 

The nature of man would seem to require such a perpetuation on 
Christ’s part and the Wisdom of God would, therefore, appear al- 
most obligated to grant such a perpetuation, for a Wise God deals 
with His creatures according to their natures and their needs. This 
problem, it is well to note, is the problem of Catholicism versus 
Protestantism; it is not a conflict between Catholics and those of 
no religion for the simple reason that the problem has no meaning 
unless it is first admitted that Christ is God. But, to those who do 
accept the divinity of Jesus Christ, the question is proposed: “How 
did He wish His teaching perpetuated?” Protestantism has one an- 
swer to that question, Catholicism has another. We maintain the 
Catholic answer. 


The Anglican Church Answers a Moral Problem: 
The Question 


Illustrations will best exemplify my meaning. There is a burning 
question in the field of morals today: “May married couples practise 
contraception?” All, I think, are prepared to admit that they may 
not tf tt 1s morally wrong to do so. Now there is an outstanding and 
unequivocal answer by a great body of men—a church — which 
claims to be the Church of Christ. I refer to the Lambeth Confer- 
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ence. What that Conference is will appear from the following: 
“The resolutions of the conference it should be understood, are in 
no way binding save as they are generally accepted by the con- 
stituent churches. They are simply an expression of the reasoned 
convictions of the leaders of the Anglican communion, with its 
colonial bishops as well as those of the mother Church of England, 
the Anglican Churches in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the Church 
of England in Canada, and the affiliated Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica. Indeed the resolutions have no actual legal or canonical author- 
ity, even should they be generally accepted. The conclusions are 
simply expressions of the moral convictions of the leaders of the 
Churches and are in no way legislative enactments.’ 


The Answer 


The answer of that Conference (though sixty-seven, one fourth of 
those present, voted against it) was: “When there is a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood the method must be 
decided on Christian principles. . . . The primary and obvious 
method is complete abstinence. Nevertheless, in those cases where 
there is such clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid parent- 
hood and where there is morally sound reason for avoiding complete 
abstinence, the conference agrees that other methods may be used 
provided this is done in the light of the same Christian principles.” 

Such an answer rather takes one’s breath away. For it is a com- 
plete and utter surrender to the obnoxious maxim that the end 
justifies the means. As is well known, to decide the morality of any 
act one asks three questions: Is the thing to be done itself good or 
at least indifferent? Is the purpose good? Are the circumstances 
good? The what? the why? and the how? all necessarily enter into 
the calculation. If the what, that is, the thing to be done, is not 
good or indifferent (and that must be decided first), then Christian 
morality sees no sense in going further in the investigation since 
no purpose, however praiseworthy, will justify an evil act. For 
example, one might see a thousand Christian reasons for putting a 
hopeless sufferer out of misery. But because the means, in this case 
the unjustifiable taking of human life, are bad, the reasons can 
have no weight. 

So in the present problem, the point at issue is not whether one 


"Fiske, Rt. Rev. Charles, “The Church and Birth Control.” Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1930, p. 598. 
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may have good reasons for practising contraception. That question 
only is permissible if first one has found that contraception is it- 
self not a bad act. To decide that it is not bad sheerly because one 
may have good reasons for wishing to do it, is to destroy the hitherto 
accepted meaning of Christian morality. 

Now, if it is too much to expect the Christian people who hear 
and will follow this teaching of the Lambeth Conference to reason 
as we have just reasoned (and it is doubtful whether it is too much 
to expect), it is certainly not asking too much to expect that their 
leaders, men trained in dialectics and ethics, will not miss a point 
so obvious. Furthermore, if these gentlemen see fit to approve con- 
traception because they think it will be practised for Christian rea- 
sons, how can they logically fail to approve abortion or bank robbery 
if the perpetrator can show Christian reasons for the act? 


Reminiscent of Christ? 


But our point — and we must not be led away from it — is this: 
Does such language and such leadership remind one of the attitude 
of Christ? Does such language and such teaching — for it is teach- 
ing, no matter how responsibility is disclaimed — come as interpret- 
ing the known will of God in the matter? Does such language and 
such teaching reincarnate the voice of Christ so that through these, 
His representatives, those who hear it may be sure that it is Christ 
who tells them what is right and what is wrong? For indeed, if 
Christ, the God-man, left behind Him more than a memory, more 
than “principles” which are to be interpreted as best men can in- 
terpret them under the stress and strain of personal interest and 
intensely keen emotional perplexity, then surely this answer will not 
do. In matters which will save or damn his soul, man wishes for, 
and most earnestly hopes for, and really needs a sure, unchanging 
voice — the Voice of Christ. 

Did Christ wish that men should grope and be unsure after His 
coming, as they groped and were unsure before His coming? He 
never in His earthly life left inquirers in doubt as to His meaning, 
if they were honest inquirers, and He taught with assurance and 
definiteness. Was that assurance and definiteness to be lost to His 
followers after His Ascension? Certainly Christ once said: “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.” But now there are various claimants all 
pretending to speak with the Voice of Christ, and yet these claim- 
ants speak with different opinions on the same subject. 
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The “Federal Council” Answers a Moral Problem 


Another great Protestant Congress, the convention of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, quite recently had pro- 
posed to it the following statement, elaborated by a committee 
chosen for the purpose: ‘The interests of morality and sound scien- 
tific knowledge and the protection of both parents and children re- 
quire the repeal of the Federal and state laws which prohibit the 
communication of information about birth control by physicians 
and other qualified persons. Abuse of such information can best be 
controlled by education. We may rely also upon the fundamental 
integrity of human life.” 

The import of this proposal is quite the same as that of Lambeth. 
The statement was not approved and not promulgated. But that is 
not the point. Was the tabling an expression of the Will of Christ? 
Was the resolution, had it been adopted, to be looked on as an ex- 
pression of the Will of Christ? Or, has Christ no direct voice in 
this matter, which then must be handled according to the best lights 
of those concerned? Is the authority of Christ, which —as He is 
God — is unquestioned, still vocal in the world? Or has it lapsed 
with His departure, leaving human problems again to human solu- 
tions? Can these men assure us—no matter what their answer — 
that in their voice echoes the Voice of Christ? And until that Voice 
does speak through them, what are men and women to do? 

Remember, again, that this harping on the “Voice of Christ” is 
only in place among men who believe that Christ was God. It may 
be, therefore, that too much is assumed when it is supposed that 
the Lambeth Conference or the Federal Council are either or both 
composed entirely —or even in controlling numbers— by those 
who confess the divinity of Jesus Christ. But as all that we have 
hitherto said in this book has been said in order to arrive at the 
exact conclusion that Jesust Christ zs God and as that Godhead is 
a fact, we can only go on the supposition that our present discussion 
is with those who think as we. Else, as I have already said, the dis- 
cussion is without meaning. 


Is Christ’s Voice Still Heard in the Land? 


Once more, then, our problem is: Did Christ, true God and true 
Man, leave behind Him His teaching authority incarnate in some 


"Quoted in St. Louis Post Dispatch, December 8, 1932. 
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person or thing, or did He leave a dimming memory and merely a 
Book? For if He did leave His teaching authority incarnate, then 
this authority will give as clear and vigorous an answer as Christ 
gave when asked, “Whether it is lawful to put away one’s wife for 
every cause?” 


The Catholic Church Answers a Moral Problem 


Indeed, this teaching body will of necessity speak with no less 
authority and no less compellingly than Pius XI has spoken on 
that very point of birth control. He says—and it will be well to 
compare his unhesitating sureness and calm authority with the 
fumbling statements already noticed—‘“But no reason, how- 
ever grave, may be put forward by which anything intrinsically 
against nature may become conformable to nature and morally 
good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, those who in exercising it de- 
liberately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against na- 
ture and commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically vicious.”° 


Protestantism — if Christian — Must Speak with 
the Voice of Christ 


The fact cannot be evaded by any honest reader of the Gospels 
that Christ “taught as one having power and not as the scribes and 
Pharisees.” Anyone pretending to teach in His name will have to 
adopt the same tone, else his message will not ring true. So true 
is this that though early Protestantism claimed to be founded in 
liberty of spirit and emancipation from rigid forms and hierarchic 
control, the principle of authority was so evidently to be founded in 
the Christian teaching —the teaching of Christ —that the pom- 
posity of Martin Luther, already referred to relative to his inser- 
tion of the word so/a in Romans iii, 28, is only what had to be ex- 
pected. “I would not answer such asses,” he says, “nor reply to 
their vain, monotonous babbling about the word so/a, otherwise than 
to say: Luther will have it so, and says he is a doctor superior to 
all other doctors in Popedom. Thus shall it be.”* The same is true 
of Calvin’s action in approving the burning of Michael Servetus 


*Pius XI, Casti Connubii (America Press), p. 38. 
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for his denial of the Trinity. These men took the stand they did, 
claiming to perpetuate the teaching of Jesus Christ, true God, true 
Man, an imfallible guide to truth. As another example, we may 
quote what Father Benson has to say about the Presbyterian doc- 
trine de ecclesia (already noticed by us in Chapter II) which he 
characterizes as “‘a little hard to determine. It is not defined at all in 
the ‘Shorter Catechism’... ; yet that ‘the Church’ is believed to be 
one and visible is plain from the ‘Confession of Faith.’ The visible 
Church universal is there declared to consist of ‘all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion, together with their children, 
and [to be] the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and 
family of God, out of which there is no ordinary possibility of sal- 
vation.’ Yet, no more than in the Anglican Catechism are there 
any further precise marks by which it may be identified, no verifi- 
able test of communion, no absolute final authority to which the 
will must submit.” Benson elsewhere in the same lecture speaks 
of the Presbyterian “heresy trials” and the method to be employed 
in determining in concrete cases whether one is hearing the Voice 
of Christ: “It is the object of all theologians, all Church courts 
dealing with heresy, and even of the layman, to determine, Bible 
in hand, by the help of the ‘witness of the spirit’ — that is ‘the 
religious sense of the prayerful man’— as to whether this or that 
doctrine can be ‘proved’ or not, in so many words, from the Sacred 
Scriptures.’”® 

Protestantism logically enough in theory, then — however badly 
its practical means may limp behind its intentions — does maintain 
that the essential requirement is to be in touch with the living 
Christ. 


Did Christ Establish an Infallible Church? 


It is time, then, to investigate whether Christ determined the 
method in which this contact, fresh and ever contemporary, is to be 
maintained; whether, that is, He chose a strictly authoritarian 
method and a visible perpetuation of Himself in an infallibly con- 
stituted and endowed establishment, or whether He decided that 
His voice should come under the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to the hearts and minds of “prayerful” men, Bible in hand, 
as their needs demand and the changing times make necessary. 


*Benson, Robert Hugh, Non-Catholic Denominations (Longmans. Green and 
Company), pp. 96, 97. 
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A Sixteenth-Century Catholic Uses and Explains 
Christ’s Authority 


A great lover of Christ and a courtly gentleman once wrote for 
those who were trying to fashion themselves a way of life and an 
answer to possible aspirations toward all that is most noble and 
toward God: “We are to consider the sovereign and true Leader, 
who is Christ our Lord. ... Consider how Christ our Lord, in aspect 
fair and winning takes His stand on a great plain near Jerusalem, 
on a lowly spot. . . . Consider how the Lord of the whole world 
chooses so many persons, Apostles, disciples, etc., and sends them 
throughout the whole world, diffusing His sacred doctrine through 
all states and conditions of persons. . . . Consider the address which 
Christ our Lord makes to all His servants and friends, whom He 
sends on this expedition, recommending to them that they should 
desire to help all, by guiding them first to the highest degree of 
poverty of spirit, and (if it should please His divine Majesty and 
He should choose to elect them to it) even to actual poverty; 
secondly, to a desire of reproaches and contempt; because from 
these two things result humility. So that there are three steps: the 
first, poverty, opposed to riches; the second, reproaches and con- 
tempt, opposed to worldly honor; the third, humility, opposed to 
pride; and from these three steps let them conduct them to all the 
other virtues.’ 

This same man also wrote for our guidance, as already noted, 
those other words: “To attain the truth in all things, we ought al- 
ways to hold that we believe what seems to us white to be black, if 
the Hierarchical Church so defines it: believing that between Christ 
our Lord the Bridegroom and the Church His Bride there is one 
and the same Spirit, which governs and directs us to the salvation 
of our souls; for our Holy Mother the Church is guided and ruled 
by the same Spirit and Lord that gave the Ten Commandments.” 


An Echo of the Gospels and Epistles and Acts 


There is something in this rather splendidly reminiscent of the 
ringing words of Peter and the Apostles to the high priest and the 


"The Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, translated from the original 
Spanish. Fourth Edition revised (Burns, Oates and Washbourne Ltd.), “The Two 
Standards,” pp. 46, 47. 
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council of the Jews, when they had been brought before them and 
reproached thus: ‘“(CCommanding [said the high priest] we com- 
mand you, that you should not teach in this name [the name of 
Jesus Christ]. ... But Peter and the Apostles answering, said: We 
ought to obey God rather than men. The God of our Fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom you put to death, hanging Him upon a tree. Him 
hath God exalted with His right hand, to be Prince and Savior, to 
give repentance to Israel, and remissions of sins. And we are wit- 
nesses of these things, and the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to all that obey Him” (Acts v. 28 sqq.). Those who “ought to obey 
God rather than men” will have only tolerable difficulty in accept- 
ing from the word of Truth that what seems to them white is really 
black ¢f the word of truth says tt 1s so. 

The Ignatian quotation, previously given, of how Christ sends 
forth His messengers, certainly reminds us of Christ stating the 
Beatitudes, and there is in it more than an echo of St. Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians, “For you know what precepts we gave you 
by [the authority of] the Lord Jesus” (I Thess. vi. 2). And again 
St. Paul says, “If any man teacheth otherwise [than I have done], 
and engageth not in sound words — even those from our Lord Jesus 
Christ — and in the teaching proper to piety, he is besotted with 
pride and knoweth naught” (I Tim. vi. 4). And again St. Paul, 
writing to Timothy, says, “Hold fast to the pattern of sound words 
which thou didst hear from me, in the faith and charity which are 
in Christ Jesus. Guard the good deposit through the Holy Spirit 
who dwelleth in us” (II Tim. i. 13). 

Finally, in the Council of Jerusalem, when after Peter’s words 
the problem of the Gentiles was settled, a letter was dispatched 
with these words, “For it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us, to lay no further burden upon you than these necessary 
things” (Acts xv. 28). Surely in these things we see that there was 
a teaching Church and that it considered itself fulfilling Christ’s 
intentions in thus legislating and thus commanding. 


Early Christians Spoke with the Firmness of the 
Voice of Christ 


Were these early Christians arrogantly distorting the mission on 
which Christ had sent them? Or were they properly mindful, under 
the promised guidance of the Holy Ghost, of a commission solemnly 
intrusted to them by Christ? Did they properly understand the 
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words still echoing in their ears: “He that heareth you, heareth Me. 
And he that heareth Me, heareth Him that sent Me’? Did not these 
men, who to settle a present problem which arose before ever the 
whole of Scripture or perhaps even any part of it had been written, 
find their authority and right thus to act with authority in the gen- 
eral words of Christ wherewith He had commissioned them: ‘‘Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations. ... Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world’? (Matt. 
XxvHl. 19, 20.) 


Converts Must Have a Sure, Unhesitant Teaching 


Indeed, only those who are anxious to break with Rome — or 
those who have already done so — fail to see in those words of 
Christ the authorization of a teaching body which should put into 
effect Christ’s words, “as the Father hath sent Me, I also send you’’; 
that is, with authority. Even those who fail to admit that Christ 
left a teaching body behind Him, are confronted with the impos- 
sibility of making converts without teachers who shall bring the 
word of truth and interpret it. “How shall they hear, if there be 
none to preach to them?” asked St. Paul. And we may add, how 
shall they understand the teaching unless those who give it are 
both guided and authorized by Christ? A like problem is described 
as met and solved, in the Acts of the Apostles: “And behold a man 
of Ethiopia . . . and he was returning, sitting in his chariot and 
reading Isaias the prophet. And the Spirit said to Philip [who was 
one of the newly ordained seven deacons]: Go near, and join thy- 
self to this chariot. And Philip running thither heard him reading 
the prophet Isaias. And he said: Thinkest thou that thou under- 
standest what thou readest ? Who said: And how can I, unless some 
man shew me? Then Philip, opening his mouth, and beginning at 
this Scripture, preached unto him Jesus ‘and with such good effect 
that he was straightway baptized’” (Acts vill. 27). 

This, again, is highly reminiscent of a certain scene that occurred 
on the way to Emmaus, when Christ joined Himself, now risen 
from the dead, to two of His disciples, who had been troubled at 
Christ’s death because they had “hoped that it was He that should 
have redeemed Israel.” His rebuke to them was: “O foolish and 
slow of heart to believe in all things which the prophets have 
spoken. 2... And beginning with Moses and all the prophets He ex- 
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pounded to them in all the Scriptures, the things that were con- 
cerning Him” (Luke xxiv. 21). 

Indeed, this problem of whether the missionary shall teach with 
authority and what he is to teach is vexing the Protestant missions 
very acutely at the present moment. As Professor Hocking says in 
Re-Thinking Missions, “The friendly recognition of other faiths 
means to many Christians in the mission fields and at home an 
essential disloyalty, a compromise with error, and a surrender of 
the uniqueness of Christianity. 

“The original objective of the mission might be stated as the 
conquest of the world by Christianity: it was a world benevolence 
conceived in terms of a world campaign. There was one way of 
salvation and one only, one name, one atonement: this plan with 
its particular historical center in the career of Jesus must become 
the point of regard for every human soul. . . . In respect to its 
central fact Christianity was necessarily dogmatic — it could only 
say Ecce Homo, ‘Behold the Man’; and it was committed to a 
certain intolerance, beneficent in purpose —in the interest of the 
soul it could allow no substitute for Christ. ... 

“Tt is through such reflections that those in the mission field who 
now face toward tolerance and association have their own qualms. 
They feel, and their critics feel still more keenly, that the presenti- 
ment of impending re-orientation introduces an element of uncer- 
tainty or hesitation into the whole enterprise. If we fraternize or 
accept the fellowship of the alien faith, what becomes of the original 
hope that Christianity will bring the world under its undivided 
sway? If that objective is surrendered, has not the nerve of the 
mission motive itself been cut?’ 


Is There No One Who Knows the Scriptures? 


Are we to think that now on earth there is no longer essential 
truth in the dogmas of Christianity or that there is none who 
knows the meaning of these troubling Scriptures? Are the Scrip- 
tures, which guide men’s thoughts and ambitions as well as their 
external actions, to have no court of last resort for the establishing 
of their meaning when every other known instrument of govern- 
ment, such as the Constitution of these United States, has its su- 


*Re-Thinkine Missions. A Lavmen’s Inquiry After One Hundred Years by the 
Commission of Appraisal. William Ernest Hocking, Chairman (Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers), pp. 32, 36. 
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preme and ultimate interpreter? Was it thus that Christ organized 
His devoted band of intimates — that, in effect, they were to have 
no organization worthy of the name and no authority except what 
the intimate feelings of each who hears them might suggest and 
concede? 


Christ Founded a Kingdom, Well Organized and 
Teaching with Authority 


He came expressly to “found a Kingdom.” Was that Kingdom 
to be in effect an anarchy? Jesus indeed spoke much of this “‘king- 
dom.” To announce it is His constant work: “Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the Kingdom of God” (Mark i. 14). 
To this He was expressly sent: “I must preach the Kingdom of 
God: for unto that am I sent” (Luke iv. 43); and to this He sends 
His disciples: ‘He sent them to preach the Kingdom of God” (Luke 
ix. 2); “Say to them, the Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you” 
(Luke x. 9); and with this Luke simply identifies the Gospel when 
he writes: “He traveled through the cities and towns preaching and 
evangelizing the Kingdom of God” (Luke viil. 1). 

Now while this Kingdom, in its most generalized expression, is 
the triumph of God in souls, yet it expressed itself in a Society. 
This holy Society was a theocracy. It was to be taught and guided 
by the Holy Ghost: “And I will ask the Father, and He shall give 
you another Paraclete, that they may abide with you forever. .. . 
But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
My name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John xiv. 16, 20). 
But its rulers, the Apostles, were the representatives of Christ, not 
of the community. He had chosen them; “And when day was come, 
He called unto Him His disciples; and He chose twelve of them 
(whom also He named Apostles) : Simon, whom he surnamed Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip and Bartholomew, 
Matthew and Thomas, James the son of Alpheus, and Simon, who 
is called Zelotes, and Jude the brother of James, and Judas Iscariot 
who was the traitor” (Matt. vi. 13). 

He had transmitted to them His authority, “As the Father hath 
sent Me, I also send you” (John xx. 21). For He wished not only 
to be believed; He wished, too, to be understood. He wished not 
only to be loved but He wished most earnestly to be obeyed, He 
wished that those things be done which He commanded. How else 
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are we to understand His, “Do this in commemoration of Me’? How 
else can we give meaning to, ‘“‘Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them”? 

He did not bring a Gnosis to vex and torture men’s wits and to 
be evolved by them as best their minds could evolve it. He brought 
a teaching. Principles, indeed, He brought to show men their escape 
from the maze of Pharisaic prescriptions that had been spun finely 
out of the Mosaic law, but He brought no less practices and dogmas. 
To Nicodemus, who did not grasp His teaching on baptism, He left 
no loophole, “Amen, I say to thee, that we speak what we know, 
and we testify what we have seen” (John iii. 11). To the Jews who 
murmured at His promise of the Eucharist, He mitigated in no jot 
His teaching but repeated it; and when many of those about Him 
were drifting away, for “This saying is hard and who can hear it?” 
He would make trial of His Apostles and said “to the twelve: Will 
you also go away? And Simon Peter answered Him: Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (John vi. 61). 
Then He was content. He solaced them by reminding them of His 
choice, ‘(Have I not chosen you twelve?” (John vi. 71.) 


“The Twelve” in Christ’s Kingdom 


Indeed, “The Twelve” were a close-knit corporation, not merely 
because He had chosen them, not merely because He had given 
them a more intimate instruction than that He delivered to the 
crowds — Have ye understood all these things? They say to him: 
‘Yes’” (Matt. xiii. 51) —but also because of the power He had 
bestowed on them. He gave them the power of “binding and loos- 
ing.” He sent them with the mighty words in their ears: “All power 
is given to Me in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach... .” 
They knew that He identified Himself with them, “Whosoever de- 
spiseth you despiseth Me; and who despiseth Me, despiseth Him 
that sent Me.” The series is exact and exclusive — God, Christ, the 
Apostles. As Christ’s words could not be doubted, if only “for the 
works’ sake,” so no more could the words of the Apostles. They were 
to speak with the authority of Christ; they were incapable, there- 
fore, of transmitting false doctrine. And since for this power human 
means cannot possibly suffice — for no man is infallible of himself 
but only God — God had to guarantee their teaching. 

This College of The Twelve, however, was not perennial, it was 
not to perpetuate itself as The Twelve. Christ chose another means 
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for securing the perpetuity which was so necessary. Thus we come 
to the Petrine claims. 

They are indeed a stumblingblock for nearly half of Christendom. 
Though aversion and bitterness toward them have diminished in 
exact proportion as the tenseness of a struggle with Rome has evap- 
orated from the world under the combined forces of indifference, 
weariness of protest, a sense of futility in subterfuge, and a general 
and increasing desire for “peace” among those who call themselves 
Christian, and for “unity,” yet these claims are still disputed, denied, 
made mock of by many of the Christian Churches. Unity is in- 
creasingly desired, yet a unity arranged on the terms of those who 
are apart from Rome; compromise is suggested, yet a compromise 
which eventually would result in the surrender of the position so 
firmly and so consistently maintained by Rome. For these Petrine 
claims are exclusive, dominating; they yield not at all, though it 
has been suggested that in the world today they are exercised less 
rigorously than in the olden time. At any rate, one who admits 
them can never concede the point that the teaching office was ever 
diffused more or less at hazard through the Church. 


Rome and Peter 


Perhaps it has been noticed how in the last paragraph an iden- 
tification was insensibly introduced between the Petrine claims and 
the Roman Pontiff. There is no difficulty in that. Once the office 
and prerogatives of Peter are established, then by Christ’s unfailing 
promise that office and those prerogatives must be found existent 
in the world today. As Rome is the only claimant, Rome must of 
necessity be admitted to be the possessor; for Christ’s promises do 
not fail. But this is only so in the event that Peter’s claim is true. 


Christ and the Petrine Claims; Preparation 
Made by Christ 


Now in the matter of the prerogatives of Peter, there is to be 
noticed the same gradation in Christ’s teaching as in that of His 
own divinity. The blessed Savior was not accustomed abruptly to 
fling His message into unprepared minds. Like the good husband- 
man, He knew that the seed must fall and be buried and then ma- 
ture and fructify. He knew that men’s minds must be prepared 
gradually and quietly even for the reception of truth, even for the 
founding of a Church. 
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Quite early in His public Life He told the story of the house 
built upon a rock. “Everyone therefore that heareth these My words 
and doth them shall be likened to a wise man that built his house 
upon a rock, and the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and they beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was 
founded on a rock. And everyone that heareth these My words and 
doth them not, shall be like a foolish man that built his house upon 
the sand, and the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and it fell, and great was the fall thereof” (Matt. vii. 24). As in 
other instances — for example, in the promise of the Eucharist and 
in the unfolding of His Godhead — this was a careful preparation 
so that when the reality came it would find itself at home in the 
minds and hearts of His hearers. 

For the day was not far off when He would remind them of this 
parable of the house builded on the rock by a singular use of the 
word. Very early indeed in His public Life, while He was first 
gathering together those who were to be Apostles, Christ had looked 
on Peter for the first time when his brother, Andrew, brought him 
to Jesus and He had said: “Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou 
shalt be called Cephas [Rock]” (John i. 43). It was a promise that 
was to have a fulfillment. For to the Hebrew mind, the addition of 
a surname was a highly significant thing. Nor did the fulfillment 
fail in weightiness ! 


The Promise of the Papacy 


13. “And Jesus came into the quarters of Caesarea Philippi: and 
He asked His disciples saying: Who do men say that the Son of 
Man is? 

14. “But they said: Some John the Baptist, and other some Elias, 
and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets. 

15. “Jesus saith to them: But who do you say that I am? 

16. “Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. 

17. ‘And Jesus answering said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona: because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but 
My Father who is in heaven. 

18. “And I say to thee: That thou art Peter: and upon this roc!: 
T will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

19. “And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
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And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also 
in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be 
loosed also in heaven” (Matt. xvi). 

For the sake of clarity the notes which it is necessary to add to 
this text will be introduced by the number of the verse. The notes 
are taken more or less bodily from the Westminster Version.® 

16. Peter acknowledges Jesus to be both the Messiah and the 
only-begotten Son of the Father, truly man and truly God. The 
unique character of the confession, which Christ declares to be the 
fruit of a special revelation and which at once earns for Peter a 
singular reward, lies in the fact that although the other Apostles 
were doubtless of one mind with Peter, yet does Peter outstrip 
them in professing that faith. His act is prompt, intensely personal, 
calm and deliberate, in marked contrast to the time when after be- 
ing rescued from sinking in the waves on which he had dared to 
walk, those in the boat — Peter, too — had gasped: “Indeed Thou 
art the Son of God.” And Peter’s confession is expressed in the 
strongest language at his command at the moment. “The living 
God,” 6 6e6s 6 Cav (with the article) is found elsewhere but twice 
in Scripture. 

17. “Blessed” — only here do Christ’s own lips pronounce an in- 
dividual “blessed:” “Bar-Jonah” is the Aramaic for “Son of Jonah.” 
“Flesh and blood,” i.e., mortal man on his purely natural side, as 
contrasted with the supernatural workings of God. (In this connec- 
tion it is illuminating to recall words which our Lord had spoken 
but a short time previously: “And no one knoweth the Son except 
the Father: neither doth anyone know the Father but the Son and 
he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him” [ Matt. xi. 27]). 

18. St. Jerome, commenting on this passage, puts these added 
words into the mouth of Christ: “Because thou hast said to Me, 
‘Thou art the Christ,’ I in turn say to thee, not in words vain and 
ineffective, but I say to thee, because for Me to have said a thing is 
to have made it such. . . . Thou art Peter (Mérpos) and upon this 
rock (Iférpa) I will build My church.” The Greek rendering, which 
has to change a feminine to a masculine termination in order to 
make of the word the name of a man, lacks the force of the original 
Aramaic used by Christ: “Thou art Kepha (Cephas, Rock) and upon 


"The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: A New Translation from 
the Original Greek and Hebrew Texts. ... The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
by the Very Reverend Joseph Dean (Longmans, Green and Company). 
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this Kepha .. .” thus clearly identifying the rock with the person of 
“Peter” the confessor. The French happily preserves this identity: 
tu es Pterre, et sur cette pierre je battrai mon égltse. [ All attempts to 
explain the “rock” in any other way than as referring to Peter have 
ignominiously failed]: Briggs, quoted by Plummer: 

“*T will build My church,’ My éxxAnowa. This word (the usual Sep- 
tuagint rendering of the Hebrew quakal, ‘the assembly of Israel’) 
stands here for the new ‘Israel of God,’ the Christian community, 
the Messianic ‘Kingdom’ of the following verses. It was the obvious 
and fittest word to employ. Thus Christ at last explains the real im- 
port of the word Kepha (Cephas), with the mysterious promise that 
it implied (John i. 42), which was now so solemnly fulfilled. Simon 
is to be what his name signifies, the living rock-foundation of Christ’s 
own Church — not merely the lowest courses of masonry, but the 
bedrock support of the whole superstructure as in the parable of the 
House. He is to be to Christ’s Church upon earth what the living 
rock is to the building erected upon it, viz., the supreme and uni- 
versal principle of unity, stability, and increase. The only way in 
which a man can stand in such a relation to any corporate body or 
social structure is by possessing and exercising supreme and universal 
authority over it. This interpretation is confirmed by the terms in 
which Christ actually fulfilled His promise (John xxi. 15). In a word 
the primacy conferred is one of jurisdiction, not of mere honor. It is 
furthermore implied that Peter’s primacy must continue in his suc- 
cessors. If Christ’s Church, because built upon the rock, is to ‘pre- 
vail’ — to stand forever proof against assault from without and dis- 
integration from within — this ‘rock’ must have rock-successors. 
Peter’s office must be perpetuated, if the Church itself is to be per- 
petuated; otherwise it is not the Church such as Christ founded it. 
As time went on, indeed, the need of the office was to become ever 
greater. 

“*The gates of hell.’ The word here used for ‘hell’ is Hades, which 
is equivalent to the Old Testament Hebrew word Sheol, the abode of 
the dead, without any clear and necessary distinction between plea- 
sure and punishment, the good and the bad. . . . It seems best here 
. . . to understand the general meaning, as when we say that Christ 
‘descended into hell,’ and we might render the phrase ‘the gates of 
death.’ . . . ‘The gates’ seem to be mentioned in the Old Testament 
as (so to speak) the most striking feature about the abode of the 
dead ; once they have closed upon anyone, there is no return. But in 
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the present passave the sense seems to be, that death will never close 
down its gates upon the Church of Christ, that the Church is never 
to die, that it is to live ‘unto the consummation of the world’ (Matt. 
XXviil. 20). And it is clearly implied that what is to save it from de- 
struction is the fact that it is built upon Kepha, the rock-man.” 

19. “The metaphor is changed: the Builder becomes the Lord of 
the ‘kingdom’; the immovable foundation becomes the Lord’s future 
active vice-regent in all that pertains to the kingdom. ‘The keys’ — 
attributed in the New Testament only to Christ (Apoc. iii. 7) and to 
Peter — are the symbol of supreme authority and power (cf. Isa. 
xxil, 20-24; Apoc. i. 18). ‘The kingdom of the heavens’ is the 
‘Church’ of the preceding verse. Peter’s authority does not directly 
extend beyond this sphere. The words ‘whatsoever thou shalt bind 

. and ... loose’ are elucidatory, and declare the character and 
extent of the power bestowed. The terminology is that of the rab- 
binical schools. What was prohibited was said to be ‘bound’; what 
was ruled to be lawful was said to be ‘loosed.’ In both cases an obli- 
gation in conscience was implied... . 

“Christ’s words, then, convey the promise of supreme rule, the full- 
est legislative authority with its necessary accompaniment of judi- 
cial authority. The power is plenary ‘whatsoever,’ and subordinated 
to no earthly superior, for the judgments which He passes ‘on earth’ 
are forthwith ratified ‘in the heavens.’ ” 

Such is the famous text. If the exegesis was somewhat technical 
and lengthy, it must be remembered that the words are fraught with 
meaning and pregnant with future responsibilities. As St. Jerome re- 
marked in the quoted note, for Christ to say a thing was “to make it 
be so.” 


Peter Has Jurisdiction Even Over the Apostles 


It is worth remark, for clarity’s sake, that Christ did indeed at a 
slightly later date say to all the Apostles: “Amen, I say to you, what- 
soever you Shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven” 
(Matt. xviii. 18). But, as the Westminster Version remarks in the 
note to the passage, these words were said “without rescinding the 
promise of the Petrine primacy,” which in fact He later fulfilled. In 
both cases the power bestowed is the same in kind, viz., legislative, 
administrative, and judicial, but not 72 degree, for Peter alone is the 
bedrock into which the Church is built, and only in Peter’s case is 
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the grant of power preceded by the gift of “the keys,” which signify 
supreme authority. The Eleven also are to rule by divine right, as is 
clearly enough stated by St. Paul in the Acts (xx. 28): “Take heed 
to your own selves and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood”; but the Eleven are to rule in sub- 
ordination to Peter. 

This last notion appears most strikingly confirmed and made un- 
escapable in the texts where it is told how Christ conferred this 
primacy of jurisdiction on Peter. Because of the endless agitation 
everywhere concerning “Union of the Churches,” and because a Cath- 
olic simply must understand the intransigent attitude steadily main- 
tained by Rome toward all these proposals — whether made directly 
to her or not is immaterial — it becomes necessary here to look in 
some detail to these texts. Christ’s Church is a monarchy indeed. And 
though bishops are properly styled “monarchs” in their own right, 
yet above them reigns the pope who can make them and can depose 
them, all according to the Laws of Christ’s very Church. 


St. Luke and the Primacy 


The next Petrine text, therefore, which we notice is in St. Luke. 
At the Last Supper, just previous to the Agony in the Garden, Christ 
speaks thus to Peter: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you (ids plural), that he may sift you (tas plural) as wheat; 
but I have prayed for thee (Iepi cov) that thy faith fail not: and thou, 
being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke xxii. 31, 32). 
Peter was to be strengthened that he might in turn be the means of 
strengthening the faith of the rest, the rest being the other Apostles 
and by implication also our Lord’s followers generally. Thus the 
words assure to Peter the very same privilege as in Matthew xvi. 16. 

“Being converted” may mean “after being converted from the ap- 
proaching sin of denial”; or it may possibly be a Hebraism, and 
mean “(do thou) in turn.” It is clear how this promise corresponds 
with the belief of the Catholic Church in Papal Supremacy and In- 
fallibility, while, on the other hand, no one has ever yet been able to 
suggest any other interpretation which really suits the words.’° 


*Cf. Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools. The Gospel according to St. Luke, by 
the Rev. J. W. Darby, O.S.B., and the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne Ltd.). 
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St. John Tells of the Promise Fulfilled 


The last of the texts, the fulfillment, where Christ gives the pri- 
macy to Peter and makes good His promise, is in St. John’s Gospel. 
The scene is by the sea of Tiberias. The Apostles had fished all night 
and taken nothing. Our Lord had appeared to them and on His in- 
structions they had taken the marvelous draft of fishes. John had 
been the first to recognize Him and on his whispered warning to 
Peter, “It is the Lord,” Peter had leaped into the sea and made for the 
land to find his Lord awaiting him on the shore, where He had set 
“hot coals lying, and a fish laid thereon, and bread.” And “when there- 
fore they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter: Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou Me more than these? He saith to Him: Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee. He saith to him: Feed My lambs. He 
saith to him again: Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me? He saith to 
Him: Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith to him: 
Feed My lambs. He said to him the third time: Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou Me? Peter was grieved, because He had said to him the 
third time: Lovest thou Me? And he said to Him: Lord, Thou know- 
est all things: Thou knowest that I love Thee. He said to him: Feed 
My sheep” (John xxi. 9). 

The story rather tells itself. And the commission is apparent. Ap- 
parent from the words, apparent from the context — for all there 
could remember when Christ had promised Peter that he would be 
the foundation of the Church. It is Christ’s lambs, Christ’s sheep 
whom Peter is to shepherd, Peter is to feed. None are excepted. For 
Peter, too, there is to be ‘‘one fold” and he is to be in the place of 
His Master “the one shepherd.” 


St. Matthew Seals the Promise and Its Fulfillment 


One last Scriptural confirmation to all this authority, one last flash 
of glorious words from the Master. St. Matthew tells how Christ re- 
calling to His Apostles that ‘“‘All power is given to Me in heaven and 
in earth,” had sent them to teach al/ nations al/ that He had taught. 
He added: ‘And behold I am with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20). As long as the power of 
Christ should hold firm, so long would His commission to them and 
His Church stand on Peter, the Rock, the Shepherd. 

One might be justly inclined to think that there would be no side- 
stepping nor ignoring these patent teachings of Christ regarding His 
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Will and His foundation of an infallible, teaching power. Reason can- 
not be disparaged. And the examples which follow from the writings 
of illustrious converts on their own experiences in following up and 
yielding to argument very well illustrate the cogency of the argu- 
ments which may be brought forward for the Catholic Church. In 
the excerpt from Father Vernon Johnson, it will be well to notice 
that he gave himself to the “study of the New Testament,” he set 
himself to argue out the true meaning, he won through at length be- 
cause he followed the guidance that his mind saw, the arguments 
that his reason perceived. Kinsman will tell us how he “felt the force 
of arguments”; Delany will say how “I had to admit,” “I was driven 
to the conclusion.” 

And indeed the inefficacy of argumentation which we sometimes 
observe is rather to be attributed to the insufficient understanding 
on the part of the inquirer than to the inadequacy of the argu- 
ments; to emotional interference with the force of arguments; to 
practical difficulties with the consequences of the arguments, as when 
one may be forced to “leave all” to follow Christ; to failure in per- 
ceiving the goodness and the attractiveness of the position of the 
Church. The Good Shepherd is searching still. His sheep, however, 
must hear His voice. 


Experiences of Converts in Yielding to These Arguments 


The experiences that converts record may well, therefore, illumi- 
nate our problem. Father Vernon Johnson, a recent convert, says in 
his One Lord, One Faith: “At Lisieux I had met the supernatural as 
I had never met it before. I knew that it was the direct result of an 
authority and a unity which, in their turn, were entirely supernat- 
ural. This authority and unity, I now realized, were inseparably 
bound up with the Papacy. The conclusion was obvious. The vague 
theories which I had hitherto held with regard to the Papacy were 
inadequate. . . . The moment I began to study the New Testament 
with this in my mind, I was amazed when I realized the degree to 
which St. Peter stands out from the rest of the Apostles. I had always 
vaguely supposed that St. Peter’s prominence was mainly due to the 
impetuosity of his character, and that it was his natural tendency to 
take the initiative which brought him so inevitably to the front. But 
when I came to the Gospels and the Acts, I was staggered to find that 
St. Peter’s name is mentioned on over one hundred and ninety oc- 
casions, while the number of occasions on which the name of St. 
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John, who comes next, is mentioned is only twenty-nine: and so far 
from this being the result of St. Peter’s natural initiative all the more 
important occasions on which St. Peter stands in such prominence are 
the result of our Lord’s deliberate action.” He goes on to consider the 
occasions (Cf. Luke iv. 38; v. 3; vi. 14; vill. 51; ix. 28 for special 
honor; placed first ix. 32; xii. 41; xviii. 28 and especially xxii. 32). 

And the former Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, Frederick Joseph 
Kinsman, remarks about his own process of conversion: “I cannot 
recall that in a single instance I knew at a definite moment that a 
special difficulty had been met. It was rather that from time to time 
something would suggest one of them, and I would see that it was 
gone. “They said, Who will roll us away the stone from the door of 
the sepulcher? And they looked, and behold the stone was rolled 
away. It was the result of subconscious, rather than conscious, 
thought of things. I cannot recall, either that, except on some mat- 
ters of minor detail, I have learned new arguments or been especially 
influenced by any person or book. It is rather that for the first time 
I have felt the force of arguments long known, if knowledge may be 
affirmed of what one seems to understand the meaning, yet does not 
feel the force.’’” 

Another prominent American, whose conversion created a good 
deal of comment, speaks: “Because of my dislike of hurting those 
who had trusted me, I wanted to remain where I was as long as I 
could do so conscientiously. If only the customary Anglican argu- 
ments against Rome might continue to appeal to me, I would hold 
my ground, even though disillusioned and disheartened. 

“One by one these arguments have broken in my hands. I came to 
see that St. Peter had undeniably been given by our Lord the posi- 
tion of supremacy in the apostolic college. As I read over once more 
the history of the early Church I became convinced that the Petrine 
tradition was carried on by the Bishops of Rome, and that on this 
ground their supremacy was everywhere recognized. I discovered that 
the Church in Rome from the very beginning became the regulative 
norm for the whole Church, in doctrine, in discipline, in the orders 
of the ministry, and in the formation of the Canon of Scripture. I 
learned that the general councils became ecumenical only when con- 


“Johnson, Vernon, One Lord, Oue Faith (Longmans, Green and Company), 
pp. 115-116. 

"Kinsman, Frederick Joseph, Salve Mater (Longmans, Green and Company), 
p. 233. 
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firmed by the Bishop of Rome. I had to admit that the infallibility 
of the Catholic Church necessarily carried with it the infallibility of 
the chief Bishop. Finally, I was driven to the conclusion that for 
one hundred years after the Reformation no valid orders were con- 
ferred in the Church of England, and that therefore she had lost 
apostolic succession. That meant that I was not a priest, and never 
had been. 

‘After coming to such a conclusion, there was only one course open 
to me... .”28 

Chesterton, too, speaks most enlighteningly, in his The Catholic 
Church and Conversion, of the efforts and reluctance and fear and 
sudden passing into quiet that accompany conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church. So do Benson and, of course, Newman. But it is enough. 


Charity in Judging Those Who Do Not Heed 
These Arguments 


The number of those who find the true Church of Christ as did 
Saul on the way to Damascus, as Peter did when Christ turning 
looked on him the night of His Passion — that number is small in- 
deed. It requires effort to win back to the Fold. The Petrine claims 
do carry conviction to those who will see them prayerfully and with 
a mind and heart straining to receive the grace of God. But the 
“children of the household,” those born in the Fold, may have their 
struggles, too. It is not without significance that the older brother in 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son found tedium in the steady service 
of his father and the regular and, therefore, unnoticed sharing of the 
good things of the household. Those who as yet have known no strug- 
gle to admit the Faith may well enough in God’s Providence be tried 
before they come fully to appreciate that which they have. But let 
them remember the words: “For other foundation no man can lay, 
but that which is laid; which is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. iii. 11). 

A caution, too, which was given earlier in this book, may well be 
repeated. Mindful of the teaching of Pius IX on “invincible ignor- 
ance,” it is no business of the ordinary man, nor of any man, to think 
hard thoughts or say rash things about those who do not see as he 
sees. The arguments that have been given in this book are solid. They 
will endure scrutiny, they will support Faith. The claims of Peter 
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are sound. He is the “Rock,” he is the “Shepherd.” But it is not 
given to all to be born in this Faith; nor is it always without due 
effort that Faith is retained. Much less is it anyone’s business to 
judge those who “are without.” 


Peter and Pius XI 


Finally, and with a last glance at our argument, if this union, 
which we have made, of the claims of Peter with those of the modern 
Pope of Rome has seemed summary and unwarranted, let the reader 
remember that — as was pointed out — the promises of Christ do not 
fail; that therefore there must be a representative of Christ and a 
successor of Peter; that the Pope is the only claimant; that there- 
fore the Pope reincarnates Peter; that the Pope still is “the Rock.” 

Tracing the long history of the Papacy from Peter to Pius XI is 
another story; it is material for another course. But the line holds 
firm, the succession is complete. “The gates of hell” have wasted 
themselves in assaults. Popes may have wavered, but they never fell. 
Their teaching has been unsullied, their Faith, indeed, once made 
firm has “confirmed their brethren.” 


Conclusion 


Thus we bring this chapter and this book to a conclusion with the 
labyrinth solved, with the “modern mind” and its exhausting and ex- 
hausted questions answered. The Voice of Christ now greets us with 
its full power and full authority to teach. Our duty and our privilege 
is henceforth to hear Him. What He tells is truth. It will satisfy. It 
will strengthen. It will give Life. Only always, if the path we have 
followed has been helpful, it must be remembered that we do not 
journey alone through life and into death — but with Christ! Having 
found Him as the Teacher, let something of His zeal be found in us 
too. For it is very true: “And other sheep I have, that are not of 
this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd” (John x. 16). 

We can do no better than to finish with the words of Cardinal 
Newman. “O my dear brethren, what joy and what thankfulness 
should be ours, that God has brought us into the Church of His Son! 
What gift is equal to it in the whole world in its preciousness and in 
its rarity ? In this country in particular, where heresy ranges far and 
wide, where uncultivated nature had so undisputed a field all her 
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own, where grace is given to great numbers only to be profaned and 
quenched, where baptisms only remain in their impress and char- 
acter, and faith is ridiculed for its very firmness, for us to find our- 
selves here in the region of light, in the home of peace, in the pres- 
ence of Saints, to find ourselves where we can use every faculty of 
the mind and affection of the heart in its perfection, because in its 
appointed place and office, to find ourselves in the possession of cer- 
tainty, consistency, stability, on the highest and holiest subjects of 
human thought, to have hope here and heaven hereafter, to be on the 
Mount with Christ, while the poor world is guessing and quarrelling 
at its foot, who among us shall not wonder at His own blessedness ? 
who shall not be awestruck at the inscrutable grace of God, which 
has brought himself, not others, where He stands? As the Apostle 
says, ‘Through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access 
through faith into this grace, wherein we stand, and glory in the hope 
of the glory of the sons of God. . . . And hope confoundeth not: be- 
cause the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost, who is given to us’”’ (Rom. v. 1-14)."4 


Topical Summary 


I. The problem created by the fact that Jesus Christ is God: clari- 
fication. 
II. The “muddle” of the Churches: 

1. The Anglicans face a moral problem: 
a) The question. 
b) The answer. 
c) Does the answer sound as if from the mouth of Christ? 

2. The “Federal Council” faces a moral problem: 
a) The proposal. 
b) The response. 
c) Is that the way Christ would speak? 

3. The Catholic Church faces the moral problem. 

4. Protestantism —if Christian— must speak with the Voice of 
Christ. 

III. Did Christ establish an infallible Church? 

1. A sixteenth-century Catholic speaks. 

2. The Apostles speak. 

3. Early Christians speak. 

4. To make converts, a church must have authorized and authoritative 
teachers. 
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5. Is there none who knows the Scriptures? 
IV. Christ founded a Kingdom: 
1. with rulers, 
2. who were to possess His authority, 
3. who were organized into “The Twelve.” 
4. Rome and Peter. 
V. Christ and the Petrine claims: 
1. Preparations for the promise to Peter. 
2. The promise as in St. Matthew. 
3. The promise made to all the Apostles did nothing to reduce the 
value of the promise made to Peter. 
. St. Luke and the primacy. 
. St. John tells of the promise fulfilled. 
. St. Matthew seals the promise and its fulfillment. 
VI. Converts and the Papacy: 
1. Men and their experiences: 
a) “Father Vernon Johnson.” 
b) “The Episcopal Bishop of Delaware.” 
c) “Father Delany.” 
2. Charity in judging those who remain “without.” 
VII. Peter and Pius XI. 
VIII. Conclusion. 
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